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PITFALLS  TO  AVOID  IN  STARTING  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS 


Enjoy  rich  tobacco  flavor 
when  you  can't  smoke. 

It's  rich  tobacco  taste  you  want,  right?  You  don't  have  to  rich  flavor  of  fine  tobacco,  tobacco  too  good  to  smoke.  For 

smoke  to  enjoy  it.  Whenever  you  can't  smoke,  place  a  pinch  more  information  on  our  smokeless  tobaccos,  write  United 

of  our  fine  smokeless  tobaccos— Copenhagen*,  Skoal®,  States  Tobacco  Co.,  Dept.  A22  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

Happy  Days®— between  gum  and  cheek.  You'll  enjoy  the  Copenhagen  and  Skoal  also  available  in  Canada. 
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daughter  says 
that  Field  & 
Stream's  aroma 
reminds  her 
of  a  great 
autumn  day  in 
the  woods... 


start 
saving 
up  the 
dowry. 
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LETTERS 


TO  THE  EDITOR 


Letters  published  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
press the  policy  of  The  American  Legion. 
Keep  letters  short.  Name  and  address  must 
be  furnished.  Expressions  of  opinion  and 
requests  for  personal  services  are  appreci- 
ated, but  they  cannot  be  acknowledged  or 
answered,  due  to  lack  of  magazine  staff  for 
these  purposes.  Requests  for  personal  ser- 
vices which  may  be  legitimately  asked  of 
The  American  Legion  should  be  made  to 
your  Post  Service  Officer  or  your  state 
(Department)  American  Legion  Hq.  Send 
letters  to  the  editor  to:  Letters,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  Yorlc,  N.Y.  10019. 


A  BISONMAN  REPORTS 

sir:  The  article,  "A  Look  at  the  Ameri- 
can Bison,"  by  Peggy  Robbins  (Nov.),  is 
the  best  on  the  subject  I've  seen  so  far. 
Here  in  Wheatland,  Wyo.,  I  operate  a 
bison  ranch  under  the  commercial  name 
"Bison  Pete."  I  have  a  herd  of  about  500 
bison,  and  supply  about  40,000  pounds 
of  bison  meat  to  customers  each  year. 
One  form  of  customer  is  an  organization 
that  puts  on  a  social  feed  and  wants  to 
offer  a  unique  menu  for  its  members  and 
guests.  Two  Legion  Posts  (Long  Prairie, 
Minn.,  and  Buena  Vista,  Colo.)  have 
been  among  my  customers. 

Your  readers  might  be  interested  to 
know  that  while  Mrs.  Robbins  cited  the 
1,000-plus  herd  in  Custer  State  Park,  S. 
Dak.,  as  the  largest  in  46  states  where 
bison  now  live,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  a  much  larger  herd  in  northern 
Canada.  It  fluctuates  between  15,000  and 
20,000  head  and  averages  18,000  or  so, 
year  in  and  year  out. 

From  chatting  with  customers  and 
guests  here  at  the  ranch,  I  find  that 
many  people  believe  that  bison  are  near- 
sighted, are  hard  to  fence,  calve  only 
every  other  year,  and  have  coarse  meat. 
I  don't  know  where  the  rumors  origi- 
nated, but  the  rumors  are  wrong.  The 
bison  see  well  at  all  distances,  are  easily 
fenced  in  large  pastures  (corrals  are  a 
different  problem),  will  calve  out  with 
an  80%-95%  calf-crop  in  good  herds, 
and  have  a  meat  that  is  similar  in  tex- 
ture to  beef — and  a  bit  more  tasty  in  my 
opinion. 

"Bison  Pete"  Gardner 
Box  96 

Wheatland,  Wyo.  82201 

WARTIME  SONGS 

sir:  Louis  Sobol's  article,  "The  Songs 
We've  Sung  in  Wartime,"  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue,  reflects  able  research  and 
gives  the  reader  an  entertaining  side- 
light on  an  aspect  of  history  that  is 
seldom  explored.  For  completeness,  we 
could  mention  the  songs  current  during 
our  conflicts  with  Mexico  in  the  early 
part  of  the  19th  century.  One  such  was 
the  following  verse,  by  the  Scot  poet 
Robert  Burns,  set  to  music: 

"Green  grow  the  rashes,  O! 

Green  grow  the  rashes,  O! 

The  sweetest  hours  that  e'er  I 
spend, 

Are  spent  amang  the  lasses,  O!" 


The  words  "green  grow"  were  heard 
so  often  by  the  Mexicans  that  they 
began  calling  the  North  Americans 
"gringos." 

Louis  B.  N.  Gnaedinger 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Ed  note:  We  have  also  heard  that  it  was 
a  song  called  "Green  Grow  the  Lilacs" 
that  led  to  "gringo." 

sir:  That  most  excellent  "Song"  article 
by  Louis  Sobol  was  not  only  informative 
and  historically  interesting,  but  quite 
tragic  in  its  implications.  I  feel  certain 
that  while  we  would  have  eventually 
won  WWl  and  WW2  anyway,  without 
those  songs  the  going  would  have  been 
much  tougher. 

I  am  also  happy  to  see  that  Mr.  Sobol 
has  lost  none  of  his  reportorial  skill 
since  his  days  on  the  now  defunct  New 
York  Journal-American. 

Eugene  B.  Rodney 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

sir:  I  want  to  express  my  profound 
gratitude  to  the  author  of  "The  Songs 
We've  Sung  in  Wartime."  I  have  hoped 
for  a  long  time  that  you  would  publish 
just  such  an  article.  I  am  happy  for  this 
recognition  of  the  songs  which  thou- 
sands have  loved  and  sung  for  many 
years — songs  of  different  wars.  Let's 
strive  to  keep  them  alive  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  true  Americans  of  passing 
generations. 

MuNSEY  M.  Poole 
Galax,  Va. 

sir:  Mr.  Sobol's  article  revived  many  a 
memory  plus  being  very  informative.  I 
beheve  he  missed  one  most  outstanding 
song  that  came  out  of  WWI:  "My 
Buddy,"  written  by  Emil  Taflinger,  of 
Paris,  111. 

Paul  R.  Kennedy 
University,  Ala. 

DATA  ON  EARLY  YEARS  OF  USMA 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  SOUGHT 

sir:  In  efforts  to  compile  a  histoiy  of 
the  United  States  Military  Academy 
Preparatory  School  at  Ft.  Belvoir,  Va., 
we  would  appreciate  any  information 
from  former  students  and  officers  hav- 
ing any  knowledge  about  the  school  in 
its  early  development.  Specifically,  in- 
formation is  desired  in  the  form  of 
memorabilia,  reminiscences,  copies  of 
newspaper  or  magazine  articles  and 
photos  which  could  lead  to  a  com- 
prehensive history /museum  of  the 
school's  early  existence,  including  the 
years  leading  to  establishment.  Please 
contact  the  writer  or  CSM  D.P.  Brosnan 
at  address  below. 

W.  C.  CousLAND  LTC  Armor 

Commandant 

USMA  Preparatory  School 
Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  22060 
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A  million  jobs  have  disappeared  since  1960 

Will  Your  Job  be  Next  to  Go? 

Shouldn't  you  start  your  own  business  NOW 
...while  still  employed? 

Before  more  jobs  disappear  through  mergers,  automation,  and  mechanization,  shouldn't  you 
at  least  investigate  the  way  so  many  men  have  become  owners  of  profitable  businesses 
—starting  spare  time  and  now  are  independent  of  bosses,  strikes,  layoffs  and  automation? 
All  that's  needed  is  your  name  on  the  coupon.  Facts  mailed  free.  No  salesman  will  call. 


WE  SWITCHED! 

"For  the  first  time  in  20  years  I've  got  security 
— without  fear  of  losing  my  factory  job." 

H.  E.,  Ohio 

"I  took  in  $2880  in  April.  I  worked  from  my 
home.  My  wife  handles  all  telephone  calls.  We 
both  enjoy  our  new-found  independence  and 
the  compliments  we  get  from  satisfied  cus- 
tomers." J.F.A.,  Texas 

"In  our  first  calendar  year  we  did  a  gross  of 
$40,000.  Without  constant  help  from  the 
Duraclean  home  office  such  growth  would  not 
have  been  possible."  M.L.,  Illinois 

"Duraclean  brought  security  and  an  education 
for  my  daughters.  We've  done  as  much  as 
$3000  on  a  single  job."      Mrs.  B.B.,  Mass. 

"Making  50%  more  than  on  any  job  I  ever  had. 
I've  earned  as  high  as  $1300  in  a  single  week." 

J.S.,  Fla. 

"My  biggest  day  was  a  sorority  house  that 
brought  me  $360.00."  H.B.,  Texas 

THESE  ARE  JUST  A  FEW  OF  THE  LET- 
TERS IN  OUR  FILES  FROM  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  WHO  HAVE  FOUND  SUCCESS 
AS  DURACLEAN  DEALERS.  (IN 
ANOTHER  YEAR  YOUR  STATEMENT 
COULD  BE  HERE,  TOO.) 


Here  are  facts:  With  some  ambition  and 
little  over  a  thousand  dollars,  you  start 
your  own  Duraclean  business  in  spare  time, 
without  risking  your  job  or  paycheck! 

It's  a  nationally  advertised,  worldwide 
business.  It  docs  not  require  skill,  more 
than  an  average  education,  or  traits  except 
the  willingness  to  work  to  start  grossing 
$12,  $19,  or  $26  profit  per  hour.  Then  you 
build  by  adding  servicemen  and  women. 

From  your  first  job,  you  can  expect  to 
gross  $12  for  each  hour  of  service  you  do 
personally!  Your  servicemen,  at  $5  hourly, 
each  bring  you  an  additional  $7  per  hour. 

This  is  a  service  to  homeowners  as  well  as 
offices  and  stores  and  institutions— a  sensa- 
tionally improved  method  of  cleaning  car- 
pets and  upholstered  furniture  right  on  the 
customer's  premises — the  EXCLUSIVE 
DURACLEAN  SYSTEM! 

When  you  have  had  your  own  carpet  and 
furniture  cleaned,  you  know  that  ordinary 
methods  grind  fibers  with  harsh  scrubbing, 
leaving  carpet  soggy  for  days. 

This  exclusive  ABSORPTION  METHOD 
lifts  out  dirt  and  greasy  soil  with  a  gentle, 
almost  dry  foam.  Do-it-yourself  "so-called" 
cleaning  methods  and  scrubbing  drive  soil 
deeper.  You  TAKE  IT  OUT.  Carpets  and 
furniture  can  be  used  again  in  a  few  hours! 
This  is  vital  to  stores,  offices,  motels. 

You  operate  under  a  nationally  known 
name — use  an  exclusive  process  recom- 
mended by  the  nation's  biggest  carpet  mills 
and  commended  by  Parents'  Magazine.  You 
receive  our  step  by  step  guidance  and  help. 

Your  training  shows  you  how  to  perform 
your  7  superior  "on  location"  services  .  .  . 
how  to  get  customers,  how  to  control  your 
expenses,  how  to  make  the  maximum  profit. 
You  become  an  expert  in  the  care  of  furn- 
ishings. It  is  an  interesting,  exciting  career. 

Although  in  time  you  will  wish  to  buy  one 
or  more  trucks  from  your  profits,  no  truck 
or  office  is  needed  to  start.  You  can  carry 
all  equipment  in  your  car  trunk.  Your  phone 
calls  can  be  received  at  home. 

As  a  Duraclean  Dealer  you  are  the  sole 
owner  of  an  independent  business  and  are 
your  own  boss.  You  keep  all  the  net  profits. 


This  business  can  pay  you  far  more  than 
most  men  earn — with  only  the  talent  and 
ambition  you  now  possess,  and  you  can 
operate  in  any  one  of  three  ways. 

Many  let  servicemen  do  the  work  while 
they  make  a  substantial  profit  on  each. 

Some  men  operate  permanently  in  spare 
time  for  the  extra  money  they  need.  Some 
start  in  spare  time  and  quit  their  jobs  only 
after  they  see  they  can  make  a  lot  more 
money  as  a  full  time  Duraclean  Specialist. 

Even  small  one-man  businesses  with  one 
or  two  helpers  can  and  do  bring  in  $30,000 
and  more  annually.  A  very  high  percent  is 
clear  profit  to  you. 

The  Duraclean  Business  can  be  as  small 
as  you  want  or  it  can  be  expanded  to  the 
level  your  ambition  dictates.  There  is  no 
limit  on  income  for  an  ambitious  man. 

We  are  about  to  appoint  a  limited  num- 
ber of  men  who  are  truly  ambitious,  and 
anxious  to  do  something  about  their  futures. 
We  want  men  who  will  follow  our  proven 
plans  for  success  and  who  want — with  our 
help — their  own  successful  businesses. 

If  this  opportunity  interests  you,  please 
send  your  name,  on  the  coupon  at  the  right, 
for  a  FREE  24-page  booklet  which  gives 
complete  details  on  the  Duraclean  business. 
No  salesman  will  call  on  you.  After  you've 
read  the  facts,  decide  in  the  privacy  of  your 
home  if  you  wish  to  take  the  next  step 
toward  starting  a  business. 


rDufxiclean 

I  International 


■  1-192  Duraclean  BIdg.,  Deerfield,  III.  60015 

I  WITHOUT  OBLIGATION  send  me  thefree  book- 

'  let  which  shows  me  how  I  can  start  a  Duraclean 

I  business  in  my  spare  time  without  risking  my 

I  job.  No  salesman  is  to  call. 

'  Name_  

Address.^  

I  City  

I  State  &  Zip  
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FOR   YOUR  INFORMATION 

The  American  Prisoners 
of  North  Vietnam 

By  NATIONAL  COMMANDER  ^^^^^^/^Cy/^  ^^^/^^^-^f^^C^ 


Alfred  P.  Chamie 
National 
Commander, 
The  American 
Legion. 


BETWEEN  400  and  1,600  U.S.  servicemen  are  prisoners 
in  the  Indochina  war,  most  of  them  in  North  Vietnam. 
We  don't  know  how  many.  The  1949  Geneva  Accord  on 
p.o.w.  treatment,  signed  by  North  Vietnam,  requires  nations 
to  identify  "properly  and  immediately,  all  prisoners  taken" 
— not  only  in  a  declared  war  but  in  any  armed  conflict. 
North  Vietnam  has  never  reported  its  prisoners  to  any  official 
body.  From  firm  evidence,  the  Pentagon  set  the  minimum 
number  of  prisoners  held  by  North  Vietnam  last  June  at  376. 
Six  months  earlier,  it  had  released  the  names  of  some  1,445 
men  who  are  missing.  How  many  of  them  in  excess  of  376 
are  prisoners  is  uncertain.  Astronaut  Frank  Borman,  after 
a  visit  to  Vietnam  in  1970,  said  there  are  at  least  475  pris- 
oners, and  perhaps  hundreds  more. 

The  Geneva  Accord  requires  inspection  of  prison  camps 
by  an  impartial  humanitarian  body,  such  as  the  Red  Cross. 
North  Vietnam  has  never  allowed  such  inspection. 

The  Accord  requires  the  release  of  seriously  disabled  pris- 
oners for  repatriation.  An  unknown  number  of  p.o.w.'s  have 
sickened  and  died  in  North  Vietnam,  while  severely 
wounded  men  have  been  brutally  treated.  Over  the  years,  nine 
men  have  been  released.  Of  these,  several  were  let  go  for 
propaganda  purposes,  having  been  brainwashed  or  having 
successfully  pretended  they  were.  Lt.  Everett  Alvarez,  Jr. 
is  still  held  after  more  than  six  years.  Navy  flier  Lt.  Robert 
Frishman  told  newsmen  he  believed  he  was  released  in  Au- 
gust, 1969,  because  of  international  indignation  over  a  photo 
the  Communists  released  showing  his  shriveled,  elbowless 
arm  and  his  emaciation.  Badly  shot  up  when  captured,  he 
was  beaten,  locked  in  a  10x10  unheated,  rat-infested  cell, 
and  endlessly  interrogated  in  brainwash  attempts. 

Twice  he  was  punished  by  being  made  to  sit  immobile 
on  a  stool  for  four  days  until  his  legs  became  swollen  and 
he  passed  out.  In  22  months  he  got  four  letters  from  rela- 
tives who'd  sent  him  120.  The  Geneva  Accord  allows  "free 
exchange  of  mail  between  prisoners  and  their  families"  with 
a  minimum  of  two  letters  and  four  postcards  a  month.  It 
requires  an  "adequate  diet  and  medical  care  to  prevent  loss 
of  weight."  Six-foot-two  Frishman,  who  once  weighed  203 
lbs.,  was  reported  in  a  San  Diego  news  interview  to  be  not 
above  150  lbs.  more  than  a  year  after  his  release. 

The  Geneva  Accord  requires  nations  to  "refrain  from  sub- 
jecting prisoners  to  mental  and  physical  duress  or  torture." 
Frishman's  is  but  one  account  of  constant  mental  torture  and 
frequent  physical  duress  to  which  the  Indochinese  Commu- 
nists subject  helpless  prisoners  behind  the  veil  of  secrecy  that 
they  throw  up  around  sadistic  practices. 

Major  James  N.  Rowe,  who  escaped  from  the  Viet  Cong 
after  nearly  six  years,  has  given  an  account  of  torture  he 
suffered  that  sounds  like  something  out  of  Hitler's  Germany. 
It  included  being  bound  by  leg  and  arm  irons  and  belts 
in  a  prone  position  in  his  cage  with  his  arms  forcibly  out- 
stretched. "You  have  your  choice  of  lying  on  your  stomach 
or  your  back  ...  I  was  in  irons  for  six  days  ...  I  had 
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dysentery  at  the  time  ...  I  lay  in  my  own  filth  with  flies 
on  me  in  the  daytime  and  mosquitoes  at  night  ...  As  I 
lay  there  in  pain  and  with  muscle  cramps  they'd  come  down 
in  the  afternoon  to  lecture  me.  .  .  ."  Only  faith  can  see 
a  man  through  such  experiences,  said  Rowe.  To  destroy  his 
faith  they'd  bring  him  all  the  bad  news  from  home,  the 
protest  speeches,  riots,  etc.  The  worst  mental  torture,  he 
said,  was  the  apparent  documentation  in  U.S.  news  media 
that  the  prisoners'  own  people  at  home  were  abandoning 
them. 

These  prisoners  are  not  forgotten.  More  and  more  people 
in  the  free  world  are  expressing  their  concern  for  them, 
and  their  contempt  for  their  captors.  According  to  those 
best  qualified  to  know,  worldwide  condemnation  of  the  In- 
dochinese Communists  for  their  treatment  of  prisoners  is 
about  the  only  thing  that  might  lead  to  their  release,  or  at 
least  their  better  treatment.  Lt.  Frishman,  we've  noted,  be- 
lieves he  was  let  go  because  of  outside  indignation  at  his 
treatment.  Major  Rowe  told  the  Legion's  Executive  Com- 
mittee last  October  that  he  believed  incessant  protest  might 
be  effectual.  He  expressed  some  fear  that  the  present  protest 
might  die  down,  and  he  hoped  that  as  long  as  any  man  is 
wrongly  held  or  ill-treated  the  Communists  would  never 
hear  the  end  of  popular  protestation  against  their  barba- 
risms. H.  Ross  Perot,  who  offered  to  ransom  the  prisoners 
out  of  his  own  pocket,  told  the  1970  Legion  National  Con- 
vention that  the  Reds  can  be  made  sensitive  to  popular  con- 
demnation. They  consider  themselves  at  war  with  the  Ameri- 
can Government,  but  not  "the  people,"  he  said.  They  think 
they  are  wooing  the  American  people  and  are  encouraged 
to  think  that  they  are  succeeding  by  our  "activists"  who  take 
their  side  in  Vietnam. 

Our  Ambassadors  at  the  Paris  negotiations  never  stop  lay- 
ing the  issue  of  the  p.o.w.'s  before  the  North  Vietnamese 
delegates.  President  Nixon  and  Congress  have  officially  ex- 
pressed the  American  revulsion  at  these  barbarisms.  Such 
protests  are  treated  as  "enemy  government"  statements  by 
the  Reds,  and  ignored.  Those  who  know  best  put  their  faith 
in  the  cumulative  effect  of  unending  protest  from  "unofficial 
people" — vocal  public  opinion,  the  press,  you  and  I,  citizens" 
organizations,  and  perhaps  the  governments  and  people  of 
other  nations. 

The  American  Legion  has  been  instrumental  in  stirring  up 
interest  in  protest  in  New  Zealand.  We  have  joined  with  other 
efforts  here  and  abroad  to  help  keep  up  that  constant  popu- 
lar clamor  which  men  like  Perot  and  Major  Rowe  and  many 
others  believe  can  help  our  p.o.w.'s  if  we  don't  lose  heart 
too  soon.  Red  sensitivity  to  rising  popular  and  neutral  pro- 
test has  seen  a  little  unbending  in  the  matter  of  prisoners' 
mail  in  the  last  year. 

Anything  and  everything  that  keeps  concern  for  p.o.w.'s 
in  the  open  and  amplifies  its  sound  is  all  to  the  good.  The 
more  that  such  protest  comes  from  below  the  level  of  the 
federal  government,  the  better.      (Continued  on  page  52) 


B-17  TAIL-GUNNER  READY  FOR  ACTION 


CREW  MEMBERS  OF  "ROSIE'S  RIVETERS" 


HOW  WE  WON  THE  AIR  WAR  IN  WORLD  WAR  II 

The  story  of  the  B-17s 
and  the  men  who  flew  them 


To  MOST  MEN  who  flcw  her  in  World  War  II,  the 
B-17  was  "lady  luck"  herself.  They  gave  her 
names  like  Susie-Q  and  Rosie.  But  to  the  enemy  she 
was  a  devil  in  the  sky.  You'll  see  why  —  in  this 
gripping  story  of  the  plane  and  her  scrappy  brave 
flyers  . . .  illustrated  with  hundreds  of  photographs. 
(If  you  were  in  the  Air  Force,  many  startling 
candid  shots  will  have  personal  meaning  for  you.) 
Flying  Fortress  takes  you  on  bombing  missions 
over  Europe  and  the  Pacific  ...  on  day  and  night- 
time air  raids  of  Leipzig,  Cologne,  Cassino,  Berlin, 
Tokyo.  You'll  find  out  •  How  a  personality  clash 
almost  kept  the  first  B- 1 7  from  getting  ofl^  the  draw- 
ing board  •  Why  one  of  the  best  spare  parts  for 
the  B-17  was  an  empty  tin  can  •  What  happened 
when  the  German  high  command  marked  the  U.S. 
100th  Bomb  Group  for  special  extermination  . . . 
for  breaking  the  "gentlemen's  agreement"  of 
aerial  combat  •  How  a  B-17  crew  member  found 
himself  hurtling  through  space  in  a  flying  tail 
section  —  without  a  plane  —  and  glided  safely 
to  the  ground.'  •  How  a  B-17  returned  from 
a  bombing  mission  in  one  piece  —  but 
without  a  pilot! 

Flying  Fortress  illuminates  the  history 
of  the  air  battles  of  the  Second  World  War 
as  no  other  book  can.  Take  it,  if  you 
wish,  as  one  of  your  4  introductory  books, 
along  with  trial  membership. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE  PHOTOS 


The  Military  Book  Club  invites  you  to  take 

Ai]y4  books 
fin*  only  SS^: 

if  you  join  now  and  agree  to  accept  only 
4  selections  or  alternates  during  the  coming  year 


875.  FLYING 
FORTRESS. 
Edward  Jablonski. 

Pub.  ed.  $9.95 


Look  over  the  books  described  on 
this  page.  You  won't  find  a  listing 
like  it  in  any  other  book  club. 

THE  MILITARY  BOOK  CLUB  offcrS 

you  an  exciting  range  of  books  on 
hot  wars  and  cold  ones.  Important 
combat  biographies  and  revealing 
memoirs.  Significant  books  on 
military  history  and  international 
afiEairs.  Savings  are  always  sub- 
stantial, too.  On  the  average,  30% 
below  publishers'  edition  prices, 
plus  shipping  and  handling. 

Book  Club  editions  are  sometimes  reduced  in  size,  but  they  are  all  full-length, 
hard-cover  books  you  will  be  proud  to  add  to  your  permanent  home  library. 


You're  invited  to  try  the  Club  on 
a  trial-membership  basis.  Simply 
choose  any  4  books  (including,  if 
you  wish,  Flying  Fortress).  They 
are  worth  up  to  $50  in  the  original 
publishers'  editions.  Take  them  all 
for  only  98^,  plus  shipping  and 
handling.  But  send  no  money 
now.  Examine  the  books  for  10 
days  without  charge  and  keep 
them  only  if  you're  delighted.  The 
Military  Book  Club,  Garden  City, 
N.Y  11530. 


^Ae  MILITARY  BOOK  CLUB 

Dept.  12-LDX,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11530 


894.  The  Mighty  En. 
deavor.  Charles  B. 
MacOonald.  W.W.  II 
battles  from  North 
Africa  to  V-E  Day. 
Illus.Pub.ed.  $12.S0 


893.  A  Leap  to  Arms. 

Jack  Cameron  Oierks. 
Incredible  story  of 
our  "splendid  little 
war"  with  Spain. 
Pub.  ed.  $6.95 


i  SUPREME^ 


359.  Inside  the  Third 
Reich.  Albert  Specr. 
Best-seller. "I  recom- 
mend... withoutreser- 
vatlons."N.V.  Times. 
Pub.  ed.  $12.50 


891.  Fiasco.  The 
BreaK-out  of  the  Ger. 
man  Battteships.John 
Deane  Potter.  1942 
"Armada"  succeeds. 
Why?  Pub.  ed.  $6.95 


899.  The  Battie  for 
North  Africa.  John 
Strawson.  Why  did  it 
take  3  years?  lllus. 
Mot  avail,  in  Canada. 
Pub.  ed.  $7.95 


896.  The  War  in  the 
Air.  The  Royal  Air 
Force  in  World  War 

II.  Anthology  ed,  by 
Gavin  Lyali.  lllus. 
Pub,  ed.  $7.95 


898.  The  Supreme 
Commander,  The  War 
Years  of  General 
Dwitht  D.  Eisenhow. 

er,  Stephen  E.  Am- 
brose.Pub. ed. $10.00 


903.  Uncoln  and  Hit 
Generals,  T.  Harry 
Williams.  , ,  holds 
the  reader  in  sus- 
pense," N.Y.  Times. 
Pub.  ed,  $6.95 


900.  Bloody  River.  885.  Iron  Coffins. 

The  Real  Tratedy  of  Herbert  A.  Werner, 

the  Rapido.  M.  Blum-  German  U-boat  cap- 

enson.  Were  U.S.  tain's  memoirs  of 

men  "sitting  ducks?"  submarine  warfare  in 

Pub.  ed.  $4.95  W.W.  1 1  .Pub.ed.$7.95 
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I  State 

■^Members  accepted  In  U.S.A.  only.  1-M8  j 


Please  accept  my  application  for  membership  in  The  Military  Book 
Club  and  send  me  the  4  books  whose  numbers  I  have  printed  below. 
Bill  me  98^  (plus  shipping  and  handling)  for  all  4  volumes. 
Each  month  new  selections  will  be  described  in  advance  in  the  Club's 
monthly  bulletin.  Battles  and  Leaders.  If  I  do  not  wish  to  receive  the 
monthly  selection,  or  prefer  an  alternate,  I  simply  give  instructions  on 
the  form  provided.  I  need  take  only  4  selections  or  alternates  in  the 
coming  year,  at  average  savings  of  30%,  plus  shipping  and  handling, 
and  may  resign  any  time  after  purchasing  4  books. 
NO-RISK  GUARANTEE:  If  I  am  not  delighted  with  the  introductory  ship- 
ment, I  may  return  it  within  10 
days  and  membership  will  be 
canceled.  I  will  owe  nothing. 
Mr. 

Mrs  

Miss 

Address  


( please  print ) 


City, 


,2ip. 
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Dateline  Washington ... 

RELIEF  FOR  CREDIT  CARD  HOLDERS. 

CENSUS  IMPACT  ON  CONGRESS. 

WHAT'S  BOTHERING  CONSUMERS? 


The  millions  of  credit  card  holders  can 
breathe  a  little  easier  now  as  a  result 
of  a  law  which  became  effective  the  end 
of  January  ( Jan.  23,  1971) ♦  As  a  result 
of  the  new  law,  an  individual  is  not 
liable  for  unauthorized  use  of  his  credit 
card  after  he  has  informed  the  issuing 
company  that  his  card  is  missing.  And  a 
notice  becomes  effective  on  the  day 
the  letter  is  postmarked. 

Congressional  proponents  of  the  new  law 
estimated  that  up  to  a  million  credit 
cards  are  lost  and  some  300,000  are 
stolen  each  year.  The  new  law  also  limits 
liability  to  $50  for  each  card  before 
the  cardholder  notifies  the  issuer. 
Unsolicited  credit  cards  are  now  banned. 

Unauthorized  use  of  a  credit  card  to 
purchase  more  than  $5,000  in  goods  or 
services  is  now  a  federal  offense  with 
stiff  penalties.  The  new  law  also  re- 
stricts the  use  of  personal  information 
by  credit  reporting  agencies. 

Congress,  which  convened  for  its  92nd 
session  last  month,  has  changed  rela- 
tively little  as  a  result  of  the  November 
election,  but  Census  Bureau  figures  in- 
dicate that  there  will  be  important 
changes  in  the  93rd  session  two  years 
hence. 

California  will  gain  five  new  House 
seats  and  Florida  will  pick  up  three, 
while  New  York  and  Pennsylvemia  will  lose 
two  House  seats  apiece.  Arizona,  Colo- 
rado and  Texas  will  elect  one  additional 
Congressman  in  1972  as  a  result  of 
population  shifts. 

Meanwhile,  perhaps  as  important  politi- 
cally, the  Democratic  Party  gained  con- 
trol of  a  majority  of  the  State  Capitols 
in  the  November  elections.  This  could 
prove  to  be  an  influential  factor  in  the 
redistricting  of  Congressional  apportion- 
ments on  the  basis  of  the  1970  census. 

Failure  to  deliver  paid-f or  merchandise 
is  the  most  widespread  consumer  com- 
plaint ,  Federal  Trade  Commission  Chairman 
Miles  W.  Kirkpatrick  recently  disclosed, 
following  a  survey  of  five  large  cities. 


Of  the  more  than  8,000  complaints  filed 
over  a  six-month  period,  more  than  14% 
were  in  the  "failure  to  deliver"  cate- 
gory. Other  common  complaints  were  truth 
in  lending  violations;  defective  work; 
inferior  merchandise,  and  refusal  to 
grant  refunds. 

Computer  analysis  of  the  complaints 
indicated  that  new  and  used  car  dealers 
are  the  main  targets  of  consumer  anger 
and  frustration.  Other  chief  sources  of 
consumer  irritation,  in  order  of  fre- 
quency, are  real  estate  companies,  mail 
order  houses,  radio-TV  repair  shops,  di- 
rect selling  organizations  and  furniture 
stores. 

Chairman  Kirkpatrick  noted  that  the 
study  was  the  first  step  in  a  nationwide 
government  campaign  to  identify  consiimer 
problems  and  to  deal  with  consumer  fraud. 


PEOPLE  AND  QUOTES 


DEFENSE  AGAINST 
COMMUNISM 

"The  best  defense  against 
communism  in  the  Americas  is 
the  strengthening  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  those 
countries  where  democracy  is 
still  alive."  President  Eche- 
verria,  Mexico. 

DEMOCRATIC  SURVIVAL 

"If  a  democratic  society  is  to 
continue  to  exist,  it  must  be 
able  to  root  out  the  cancer  of 
an  armed,  revolutionary  move- 
ment that  is  bent  on  destroy- 
ing the  very  basis  of  our  free- 
dom." Prime  Minister  Pierre 
Elliott  Tiudeau,  Canada. 

CUBAN  THREAT 

"Developments  in  Cuba  are  a 
direct  threat  to  the  well-being 
and  security  of  our  Nation. 
The  fact  that  Cuba  is  a  warm 
water  base  for  Soviet  Russia 
has  been  completely  under- 
estimated." Rep.  Henry  B.  Gon- 
zalez (Tex.) 

POPE  ON  YOUTH  PROTEST 

"If  you  turn  back  on  your- 
selves, if  you  set  yourself  up 
as   supreme   judges   of  your 


truth,  if  you  reject  the  past 
wholesale,  then  the  world  of 
tomorrow  will  not  be  notice- 
ably better,  even  if  it  is  differ- 
ent." Pope  Paul  VI. 

DIPLOMATIC  VIEW 

"It  is  the  business  of  a  diplo- 
mat to  be  cautious.  This  is  a 
hell  of  a  dangerous  world  and 
a  diplomat  has  to  keep  his 
cool  at  all  times."  William  B. 
Macomber,  Jr.,  Deputy  Under - 
sec'y  of  State. 

SUCCESS  IN  D.C. 

"To  be  successful  in  Wash- 
ington, you  have  to  be  able  to 
lay  a  firm  foundation  with  the 
bricks  others  throw  at  you." 
William  M.  Magruder,  U.S.  Dir. 
of  SST  Development. 

CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

"Affording  the  consumer  a 
range  of  alternatives  by  main- 
taining competition  through 
the  antitrust  laws  is,  in  fact, 
consumer  protection.  It  lowers 
prices  and  tends  to  maintain 
the  quality  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices." A.  E.  Maclntyre,  Federal 
Trade  Commissioner. 
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THIS  IS  A  TRUE  STORY* 


All  details  In  our  file  //3789.  Only  the  name 
of  the  Universal  graduate  has  been  changed 
to  respect  his  desire  for  privacy  .  .  .  Ed. 


HOW  TED  VERNON  AVERAGES 

$20;000  WORKING 

6  MONTHS  A  YEAR  '=<.:• 


When  Ted  Vernon*  walked  to  a  mailbox  that  day  in  his 
small  home  town,  the  things  he  wanted  seemed  far  beyond 
his  reach.  Like  lots  more  money,  freedom  from  his  dead-end 
job,  independence  and  security,  a  new  future. 

Chances  looked  dim.  Ted  had  no  college.  His  only  experience 
was  his  old  job.  And  he  was  already  past  40. 

Yet,  when  Ted  Vernon  mailed  his  envelope,  everything  he 
dreamed  of  suddenly  became  possible.  //  wcis  the  single  most 
profitable  act  of  his  life.  Yet  all  he  did  was  mail  a  coupon  like 
the  one  at  the  bottom  of  this  page. 

Free  book  put  Ted  on  road  to  big  income 

The  coupon  brought  Ted  the  same  fascinating  Free  Book 
you  can  have  in  just  a  few  days.  It's  an  eye  opener!  It  tells  the 
story  of  a  world  of  opportunity  all  around  you  in  the  booming 
Accident  Investigation  field. 

It  was  all  new  to  Ted.  He'd  hardly  even  heard  of  Accident 
Investigation.  Yet  Ted  Vernon  felt  he  had  found  his  perfect 
opportunity. 

And  he  had!  Soon  Ted  was  forging  ahead  fast  in  his  new 
exciting  career.  His  first  full  year  he  made  $14,768.72.  Since 
then  he's  averaging  S20,000  working  about  six  months  a  year. 
The  rest  of  the  time  he  relaxes  and  takes  it  easy. 

He  learned  secrets  of  success  in  30  minutes 

Ted  skimmed  through  Universal's  Free  Book  in  30  minutes 
and  changed  his  life.  He  learned  many  money-making  facts! 
But  the  three  big  points  that  headed  Ted  to  his  success  are: 

#  Accident  Investigation  is  a  $  1 9  billion  dollar  industry  boom- 
ing to  new  heights  every  year.  It's  safe  from  layoff,  recessions 
and  automation — accidents  continue  no  matter  what. 

#  More  men  are  urgently  needed  to  investigate  some  22 
million  accidents  each  year. 

#  For  more  than  20  years,  Universal's  training-by-mail  has 
been  the  path  to  success  for  thousands  of  men  in  this  high-pay 
field. 

So  there  it  was — the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  Ted  grabbed 
it — fast.  He  enrolled  for  Universal's  by-mail  training  at  the 
mere  cost  of  cigarette  money. 

It  was  surprisingly  easy.  Ted  simply  studied  his  brief,  inter- 
esting lessons  at  home  in  his  spare  time,  at  his  own  pace.  He 
didn't  risk  a  single  paycheck  because  he  kept  right  on  with  his 
old  job  until  he  could  start  making  money  quickly  in  Accident 
Investigation. 

Ted  Vernon's  income  is  unusually  high  and  not  typical  of  the 
industry.  He's  a  busy  specialist  in  storm  loss  adjusting.  But  it 
does  show  the  big  potential  in  this  great  field  even  for  men 
with  no  college  and  no  experience.  Read  these  reports  from 
recent  Universal  students; 

"My  income  has  more  than  doubled." 

— /.  T.  Woodruff  of  Louisiana. 
"Thanks  to  you,  I  was  contacted  by  17  top  companies." 

— Donald  Doris  of  Illinois. 


"My  income  averages  $1,200  to  $2,000  a  month." 

— Ed  Crouch  of  California. 
"A  raise  every  three  months  for  the  next  two  years,  plus  new  car 
and  expense  account." 

— Oscar  Singletary  of  Georgia. 

"My  salary  has  increased  by  63%." 

— Marcel  Roy,  Canada. 

Send  for  your  free  opportunity  book  today 

Mail  coupon  below  to  get  your  Free  Book  that  started  Ted 
Vernon  to  big-money  success.  Read  about  the  exciting  full  time 
or  part  time  opportunities.  Stories  of  successful  Universal 
students  with  names  and  locations;  about  Universal's  Free 
Placement  Service  which  places  more  men  in  the  field  than  any 
other  school.  How  to  start  your  own  full  or  part  time  business 

But  act  quickly.  Take  the  first  step  to  the  big  money  field. 
Mail  your  coupon  today. 


MAIL  NOW  FOR  YOUR  BIG,  FREE  BOOK  ^^..f^j 

Universal  Schools,  Dept.  AL-2 
6801  Hillcrest,  Dallas,  Texas  75205 

Please  rush  my  Free  Book  on  earnings  and  oppor- 
tunities in  Accident  Investigation.  No  obligation. 
No  salesman  will  call. 
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LIFE  IN  THE  OUTDOORS 

Snowmobile  Safety 


THERE  ARE  almost  a  million  snowmobiles 
plying  the  offbeat  snow  trails  of  our 
winter  wonderlands.  And  the  number  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  300,000  an- 
nually. But  accidents  to  snowmobilers  are 
also  increasing — at  an  alarming  rate.  About 
338  casualties,  including  74  fatalities,  last 
winter.  Newcomers  to  the  sport  fail  to  realize 
that  the  snowmobile  is  actually  a  motor 
vehicle  with  many  of  the  potential  dangers 
of  such  a  device.  Also  it  is  an  off-highway 
vehicle,  exposed  to  various  wilderness  haz- 
ards. Bulletins  have  been  issued  by  inter- 
ested agencies  listing  safety  rules  for  snow- 
mobiling.  Here  is  a  summary. 

Never  go  on  a  wilderness  snowmobile 
trip  by  yourself,  but  with  at  least  one  other 
machine  and  two  other  people.  If  the  ma- 
chine should  overturn,  it  frequently  takes 
two  to  right  it,  or  make  repairs  if  it  should 
become  disabled.  Also,  if  you  suffer  injury, 
you'll  need  their  help.  And  carry  snowshoes 
or  skis.  Without  them  you  can't  walk  at 
all  on  powder  snow.  And  walking  several 
miles  through  deep  wet  snow  requires  the 
strength  of  a  superman.  With  snowshoes  or 
skis  you  can  at  least  get  to  shelter;  you  can 
always  go  back  later  for  your  disabled  ma- 
chine. Before  a  trip,  file  a  "trip  plan"  like 
a  pilot  files  a  '"flight  plan."  Tell  some  re- 
sponsible person  when  and  where  you're 
going,  by  what  route,  your  arrival  time  and 
the  time  you'll  be  back.  And  stick  to  it. 
Then,  if  you  get  into  serious  trouble  and 
are  long  overdue,  others  will  be  able  to 
find  you. 

If  a  storm  is  coming,  postpone  your  trip. 
And  don't  discount  low  temperatures;  the 
wind-chill  when  you're  riding  will  make 
them  even  lower  and  can  cause  frostbite, 
so  take  along  extra  warm  clothing.  Espe- 
cially protect  hands,  face  and  feet.  Also 
carry  a  first-aid  kit,  spare  spark  plugs,  a 


spare  food  pack  and  matches,  a  contour 
map  of  the  terrain  and  a  compass.  Know 
how  to  use  them.  Stay  off  lakes  and  streams 
unless  you're  sure  they'll  hold  you;  your 
machine  can  crush  through  slush  ice  hid- 
den beneath  a  fresh  snow,  caused  by  springs 
or  fast  water.  And  don't  hot  rod;  if  you 
want  to  race,  go  to  a  rally.  Don't  cata- 
pult over  a  snowback  or  hummock  unless 
you're  sure  there's  no  obstruction  on  the 
other  side.  If  you  have  to  travel  at  night, 
go  slowly;  you  can't  see  many  obstruc- 
tions. Most  lethal  is  a  barbed-wire  farm 
fence.  Finally,  a  piece  of  advice  that  is 
obvious  but  still  frequently  ignored,  even 
by  aircraft  pilots — make  sure  you  have  a 
full  tank  of  gas,  no  matter  how  short  your 
trip!  If  you  run  short  in  the  boondocks, 
you'll  be  one  sorry  snowmobiler. 

TO  PROTECT  the  muzzle  of  your  shotgun 
from  rain  or  snow,  slip  the  cellophane 
jacket  from  a  package  of  cigarettes  over  it; 
hold  in  place  with  a  rubber  band,  writes 
C.  P.  Costello  of  Plaquemine,  La.  It  can  be 
removed  quickly  when  it's  time  to  shoot. 

NEW  USE  for  disposable  diapers  is  the 
idea  of  Mrs.  James  Waldrop  of  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  Spread  them  on  the  back  seat  of 
your  car,  plastic  side  down,  and  they'll  pro- 
tect the  seat  from  wet  bathing  suits. 

A  PAIR  of  spring-type  clothespins,  fastened 
to  your  wall,  will  hold  your  assembled  fish- 
ing rod  safely,  writes  Hal  Walborn  of  Chi- 
cago, Illinois.  Arrange  horizontally  or  ver- 
tically. Stain  pins  to  make  them  attractive. 

RIDE  IT  like  a  snowmobile,  a  hydro-cycle 
called  the  "Barracuda."  It  carries  two  strad- 
dle riders  and  can  pull  two  water  skiers. 
Takes  an  outboard  motor  up  to  35  hp.  and 


goes  30  mph.  Chromed  handle  bars  and 
twist-grip  throttle,  fiberglass  construction 
and  polyurethane  foam  filling  to  make  it  un- 
sinkable.  Weight:  200  lbs.  without  motor. 
Length:  9  ft.  Price:  $600  from  Hydro  Cycle. 
Inc.,  215  East  Alma  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
95112. 

BEST  MENDER  for  holes  and  tears  in 
rubber  fishing  boots  and  waders  is  the  ce- 
ment used  to  fix  scuba  wet  suits,  reports 
Richard  Jones  of  Medford.  Mass.  It's 
available  wherever  skindiving  supplies  are 
sold  for  about  $2  a  half-pint  can.  It  will 
even  repair  large  rips.  Good  winter  job. 

INGENIOUS  use  for  an  old  ironing  board 
is  suggested  by  Bob  Pape  of  Cascade,  Iowa. 
He  uses  one  at  camp  as  a  cleaning  board 
for  fish — no  squat,  no  stoop. 

ELECTRIC  MITTENS  called  Lectra 
Mits"  are  powered  by  batteries  and  will 
keep  hands  warm  in  cold  weather.  Each 
carries  a  small  flashlight  battery  in  a  pouch 
on  its  cuff;  wires  lead  to  inside  heating  ele- 
ment. The  mittens  have  all-wool  liners  and 
knitted  nylon  covers.  Price:  $9.95  from 
Timely  Products  Corp.,  210  Eliot  St..  Fair- 
field, Conn.  06430. 

WRAP  orange  fluorescent  tape  around  the 
handles  of  your  camping  items,  such  as 
flashlight,  ax,  hunting  knife,  etc.,  advises 
Mrs.  M.  T.  Keogh  of  Morristown.  Minn.  It 
makes  them  easier  to  find  when  mislaid. 

INSTANT  WHEELS  for  owners  of  recrea- 
tional vehicles  and  boats  is  the  new  Bata- 
fold  folding  bicycle.  It  folds  to  28x24x10 
inches,  takes  30  seconds  to  assemble  with- 
out tools.  Other  features:  2-speed  gear 
ratio,  chromium  plated,  white  wall  tires, 
luggage  carrier,  chain  guard,  coaster  brake 
hub.  Price:  $99.50  from  Gloy's,  Greenwich. 
Connecticut. 

WHEN  fishing  with  a  live  minnow  for  bait, 
string  a  piece  of  red  wool  through  its  gills 
and  let  it  trail  on  each  side,  suggests  Clare 
Markey  of  Chillicothe,  Missouri.  The  wool 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  streaming  blood, 
making  it  more  attractive  to  a  hungry  bass 
or  pickerel. 

POCKET  TELESCOPE  for  hunters, 
campers  is  only  3V2  inches  long,  4  ounces 
in  weight.  Comes  with  two  interchangeable 
lenses:  an  8-power  for  long  distance  and 
a  6-power  for  wide  angle.  Use  it  for  spot- 
ting antlers  on  a  buck  before  you  shoot. 
Handier  than  binoculars.  Price  $19.95  from 
Bushnell,  2828  East  Foothill  Blvd.,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.  91107. 

WHEN  THE  JOINTS  of  your  fishing  rod 
are  hard  to  pull  apart,  pass  a  lighted  match 
briefly  under  the  ferrule,  then  pull,  advises 
84-year-old  Legionnaire  James  Lehman  of 
Sullivan,  III.  The  heat  expands  the  outer 
ferrule.  But  don't  get  it  too  hot;  you'll  melt 
the  ferrule  cement. 

If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  for  this  feature 
send  it  in.  If  we  can  use  it  we'll  pay  you 
$5.00.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge, 
return,  or  enter  into  correspondence  con- 
cerning contributions.  Address:  Outdoor 
Editor,  The  American  Legion  Magazine, 
1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10019. 
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Whether  you  prefer  Stereo  8,  Records  or 
Cassettes  —  you  can  now  build  a  valu- 
able collection  at  top  savings  through 
the  new  RCA  Music  Service. 

Start  Saving  Now!  Take  any  4  Records, 
Cassettes  or  Stereo  8  Tapes  (sorry,  no  mix- 
ing) for  only  99CI  You  always  choose  from 
RCA,  Warner  Bros.,  Reprise,  Atlantic,  Atco, 
London,  or  from  any  of  40  other  labels. 

You  Need  NOT  Buy  A  Selection  Every 
Month!  You  merely  agree  to  buy  as  few  as 
4  more  selections  within  a  year  at  regular 
Music  Service  prices-  usually  $4.98  for 
Records;  $6.98  for  Cassettes  and  Stereo 
8.  Then,  if  you  decide  to  remain  a  mem- 
ber, a  generous  dividend  plan  lets  you 
choose  one  selection  FREE  for  every  two 
you  buy  ...  a  savings  of  one-third! 

Free  Magazine!  illustrated  medley  regu^ 
larly  brings  you  news  of  up  to  350  selec- 
tions. If  you  want  the  Selection  of  the 
Month  in  your  category,  do  nothing  —  it 
will  be  shipped  automatically.  If  you  want 
other  selections,  or  none  at  all,  indicate 
your  instructions  on  the  card  always  pro- 
vided, and  return  it  by  the  date  specified. 

Free  10  Day  Trial!  You  must  be  satisfied 
or  you  may  return  your  selections  without 
obligation.  Mail  the  coupon  now,  or  write 
direct  to:  RCA  Music  Service,  P.O.  Box 
26878,  Lawrence,  Ind. 
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refuse  the  automatic  shipment  of  each  month's  Main  Selection,  or  order 
other  selections  by  returning  the  dated  card  always  provided.  I  agree  to 
buy  as  few  as  four  more  at  regular  Service  prices  within  a  year  to  fulfill 
my  trial  membership.  Then,  under  the  dividend  plan.  I  may  choose  one 
selection  FREE  for  every  two  I  buy  at  regular  Service  prices.  (A  small 
shipping-service  charge  is  added  to  each  order.) 
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The  Abuse  of  a  President 

...Abraham  Lincoln  and  His  Detractors 


A  sampling  of  the  ridicule,  insults  and  falsehoods  to  which 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  was  subjected  by  his  critics. 


"^rri  HE  President  has  usurped  the 
power  of  Congress.  He  has  in- 
volved us  in  an  unnecessary  war.  He  has 
fumbled  this  war.  It  is  a  bloody  and 
costly  failure." 

"Not  a  spark  of  genius  has  he;  not  an 
element  for  leadership.  Not  one  particle 
of  heroic  enthusiasm." 

"There  are  500,000  new-made  graves, 
there  are  500,000  orphans,  there  are 
200,000  widows,  there  is  a  bottomless 
sea  of  blood;  there  is  the  constitution 
broken;  there  are  liberty  and  law — lib- 
erty in  chains  and  law  in  a  dungeon." 

"Money  you  have  expended  without 
limit,  and  blood  poured  out  like  water. 
Defeat,  debt,  taxation,  and  sepulchers — 
these  are  your  only  trophies.  .  .  Should 
the  war  go  on?  I  answer  no — not  a  day, 
not  an  hour." 

"Stop  the  war!  Withdraw  your  troops 
from  the  invaded  states." 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  the  vit- 
riolic press,  pulpit  and  platform  criticism 
directed  more  than  a  century  ago  at  the 
conduct  of  the  Civil  War  by  President 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

All  American  Presidents  have  been 
targets  for  abuse.  George  Washington 
felt  that  critics  treated  him  "no  better 
than  a  common  pickpocket."  A  Phila- 
delphia newspaper,  The  Aurora,  edited 
by  a  grandson  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
termed  Washington  "the  man  who  is  the 
source  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  our  coun- 
try" and  said  he  had  debauched  and  de- 
ceived the  nation.  Opponents  of  Andrew 
Jackson  called  him  an  adulterer,  a  gam- 
bler, a  cockfighter,  a  bigamist,  a  Negro 
trader,  a  drunkard,  a  murderer,  a  thief 
and  a  liar. 

Though  now  largely  forgotten,  the  at- 
tacks on  Lincoln  equaled  these  in  venom 
and  exceeded  them  in  volume.  He  was 
subjected  to  "a  drumfire  of  vicious, 
scurrilous  vituperation."  This  extended 
to  his  wife,  his  long  dead  mother  and 
her  mother.  It  came  from  the  North  as 
well  as  the  South,  from  some  associates 
and  thoughtless  friends  as  well  as  foes. 
It  did  not  die  with  him. 


By  TOM  MAHONEY 

"All  the  world  is  familiar  with  Lincoln 
the  Emancipator,  the  author  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address,  the  timeless  spokes- 
man of  democracy,"  wrote  the  late  Prof. 
James  G.  Randall  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.  "Few  of  us  are  acquainted  with 
Lincoln  the  baboon,  the  imbecile,  the 
wet  rag,  the  Kentucky  mule.  Yet  these 
are  typical  of  the  names  heaped  upon 
him  in  those  cruel  days  when  high  office 
brought  him  less  of  glory  than  of  insult 
and  abuse.  .  .  This  is  evidence  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  a  leader  may  be  reviled  in 
his  own  time  and  yet  go  down  in  memory 
as  a  national  hero." 


Frank  Bellew's  cartoon  of  Lin- 
coln fencerail  scarecrow  had 
wide  circulation  in  the  1860 
Presidential  election  campaign. 

"Lincoln's  associates  were  sure  there 
were  greater  figures  in  their  era."  wrote 
Dr.  David  Donald,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  in  "Lincoln  Reconsidered," 
one  of  his  15  books  on  the  Civil  War 
period.  "Usually  they  had  at  least  one 
such  person  in  mind — and  close  at  home 
at  that.  Lincoln  they  thought  a  simple 
Susan,  a  baboon,  an  aimless  punster,  a 
smutty  joker.  He  left  the  highway  of 


principle  to  pursue  the  devious  paths  of 
expediency." 

In  the  next  paragraph  Dr.  Donald  tells 
what  some  of  Lincoln's  critics  said: 

"A  'huckster  in  politics,'  sneered  Wen- 
dell Phillips,  'a  first-rate  second-rate 
man!'  A  Springfield  neighbor  called  him 
'The  craftiest  and  most  dishonest  poli- 
tician that  ever  disgraced  an  office  in 
America.'  'If  I  wanted  to  paint  a  despot, 
a  man  perfectly  regardless  of  every  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  people,'  cried 
Saulsbury  of  Delaware  in  the  Senate,  'I 
would  paint  the  hideous  form  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  .  .  .'  " 

The  political  heat  of  the  times,  the 
natural  dirtiness  of  political  infighting, 
the  prejudices  of  editors,  the  felt  superi- 
ority of  Easterners  over  Midwesterners, 
and  the  white-heat  friction  between 
North  and  South  spurred  the  hostility. 
So  did  the  different  views  in  the  North 
over  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  Copper- 
heads and  "Peace  Democrats"  wanted  to 
end  the  war  on  any  terms.  The  militant 
abolitionists  were  furious  because  Lin- 
coln was  not  bloodthirsty  enough  toward 
the  South  to  suit  them.  When  Lincoln's 
generals  weren't  winning  any  battles,  the 
North  was  on  his  neck  to  produce  a  vic- 
tory. When  Grant  won  victories,  jealous 
generals  who'd  won  none  stirred  up 
cabals  against  him,  and  enlisted  the 
support  of  newspapers  and  Senators  to 
attack  Grant  through  Lincoln. 

Lincoln's  enemies  found  one  target  for 
their  venom  in  his  personal  appearance, 
which  they  cheerfully  used  as  a  v/eapon 
against  him.  His  fondness  for  jokes,  for 
songs  and  for  a  good  time  with  his  per- 
sonal friends  were  turned  into  a  club 
against  him.  It  was  laid  on  with  more 
vigor  than  the  same  club  was  later  used 
against  Harry  Truman,  and  far  more 
viciously  than  Eisenhower's  fondness  for 
golf  was  twisted  into  a  poin*  of  snide 
ridicule  by  petty  critics. 

Several  litigants  turned  down  Lincoln 
as  a  lawyer  because  they  didn't  like  his 
looks.  Word  pictures  of  his  gangling, 
stoop-shouldered  frame;  long,  wrinkled 
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BROWN  BROS. 


A  PLAIN  EPISTLE  TO  UNCLE  ABE. 

You  saw  those  mighty  legions,  Abe, 
And  heard  their  manly  tread ; 

You  counted  hosts  of  living  men- 
Pray  can  you  count  the  dead! 

Their  wakeful  ghosts  are  beck'ning  you 
Two  hundred  thousand  strong. 

Bangor,  Me.  Democrat,  May  13,  1863 


The  Lincoln 

Catechism 

wVi-it  is  the  Constitution? 
Question.  What  istne  v, 
.In^'u-.r.  A  compact  with  hell  non 

°'ot«  What  is  the  Government? 

^//-Ahraham  Lincoln,  Charles  Sum- 
ner, and  Owen  Lovejoy. 
Oa.x.  What  is  a  President? 

A  General  agent  for  negroes. 
Ques.  What  is  Congress? 

Ans.  A  body  ^JS^'^^^Jv  Aticans'and 
of  appropriating  f  und^^^^^^^^^^^ 

mav  be  guilty  of .  ^,,.pr> 
THE  OLD  GUARD 
March,  1863,  New  York,  N.Y- 


Express  ^vriter.  "''^  ^^w  York 

evjcry  fresh  emanaulf  f^*^*'''''l'»^reases  with 
tripod.  They  begin  ^'■^^'^•'ntia 
rea  ize  the  truth 'of  th^a  "  "  ^^'^  t« 

Union  men  of  IlJino  .  !  of  the 

petency  of  Lincoln  f!'  ">  the  iaeom 
<i^ricy.  During  the  ^ 
mpporters  apptled""r  ^' 


nature  *          ^.unnlns  ^„vlvim. 

of,  1863  ■ 

The  Great  Lincoln  Escapade- 
Had  we  any  respect  for  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, official  or  personal,  as  a  man, 
or  as  President  elect  of  the  United 
States,  his  career  and  speeches 
on  his  way  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment would  have  cruelly  impaired 
if  but  the  final  escapade  by  which 
he  reached  the  capital  would  have 
utterly  demolished  it,  and  over- 
whelmed us  with  mortification.  As 
it  is  no  sentiment  of  respect  of 
whatever  sort  with  regard  to  the 
man  suffers  violence  on  our  part,  at 
THE  SUN 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Feb.  25.  1861 

'"<^oin  th  ^^^e  been  ■  '°  ^^y  J 

iliri  r,-    y   ^fte  Woo?  "-  fiut  th  ^^^^ 


Some  critical  comments  on  Lincoln  as  President  from  Northern  papers. 
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face;  large  ears,  and  abnormally  long 
limbs  by  William  Herndon,  his  last  law 
partner,  and  by  English  journalist  Ed- 
ward Dicey,  are  classic  descriptions  of 
what  was  later  called  in  medicine  "Mar- 
fan's  syndrome." 

There  are  people  today  who  think  that 
Marfan's  syndrome  was  a  secret  "dis- 
ease" which  Lincoln  suffered  from, 
though  it  is  really  a  description  of  a 
certain  hereditary  physical  type  that  may 
predispose  one  to  a  large  number  of 
physical  weaknesses  and  abnormalities. 

A  series  of  students  have  described 
the  syndrome  in  growing  detail  over  the 
years  since  1896,  when  A.  B.  J.  Marfan 
first  noted  some  of  its  features.  Lincoln 
had  then  been  dead  for  3 1  years.  In  1962. 
some  100  years  after  Dicey  wrote  a  de- 
scription of  Lincoln  that  every  news- 
paper hostile  to  him  printed,  A.  M. 
Gordon  put  together  a  strong  circum- 
stantial case,  based  on  Lincoln's  phy- 
sique, that  he  had  the  syndrome,  if  not 
all  the  abnormalities  that  may  accom- 
pany it. 

"To  say  that  he  is  ugly  is  nothing," 
wrote  Dicey,  who  spent  six  months  in 
America  in  1862.  "To  add  that  his  figure 
is  grotesque  is  to  convey  no  adequate 
impression.  Fancy  a  man  .  .  .  with  long, 
bony  arms  and  legs  which  somehow  al- 
ways seem  to  be  in  the  way;  with  great 
rugged  furrowed  hands,  which  grasp  you 
like  a  vise  when  shaking  yours;  with  a 
long,  scraggly  neck,  and  a  chest  too 
narrow  for  the  great  arms  at  his  side. 
Add  to  this  figure  a  head,  cocoanut 
shaped,  and  somewhat  too  small  for  such 
a  stature,  covered  with  rough,  uncombed 
hair,  that  stands  out  in  every  direction  at 
once;  a  face  furrowed,  wrinkled,  and  in- 
dented as  though  it  had  been  scarred 
by  vitriol;  a  high,  narrow  forehead,  sunk 
beneath  bush  eyebrows;  two  bright, 
somewhat  dreamy  eyes  that  seem  to  gaze 
through  you  without  looking  at  you;  a 
few  irregular  blotches  of  black  bristle 
hair  in  the  place  of  where  beard  and 
whiskers  ought  to  grow;  a  close-set,  thin 
lipped,  stern  mouth,  with  two  rows  of 
large  white  teeth,  and  a  nose  and  ears 
which  have  been  taken  by  mistake  from 
a  head  twice  the  size. 

"Clothe  this  figure,  then,  in  a  long, 
tight,  badly-fitting  suit  of  black,  creased, 
soiled  and  puckered  up  at  every  salient 
point  of  the  figure — and  every  point  of 
this  figure  is  salient — put  on  large  ill- 
fitting  boots,  gloves  too  long  for  the  long 
bony  fingers  .  .  .  and  then  add  to  all 
this  an  air  of  strength,  physical  as  well 
as  moral,  and  a  strange  look  of  dignity 
coupled  with  all  this  grotesqueness  and 
you  will  have  the  impression  left  upon 
me." 

The  fact  that  Lincoln  did  not  smoke 
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or  drink  when  most  men  did  and  did 
not  grow  a  beard  until  late  in  life  when 
most  men's  faces  were  thickets  of 
whiskers  also  may  have  contributed  to 
his  unpopularity.  A  smoker  whose  cigar 
he  declined  once  told  him  "It's  my  ex- 
perience in  life  that  folks  who  have  got 
no  vices  have  plaguey  few  virtues." 

Lincoln  aroused  press  hostility  long 
before  he  reached  the  White  House. 
There  were  examples  of  it  as  early  as 
1839,  according  to  Robert  Harper's  "Lin- 
coln and  the  Press"  and  Herbert  Mit- 
gang's  "Lincoln  As  They  Saw  Him."  In 
1839,  the  Illinois  State  Register,  a  Spring- 
field paper  hostile  to  Lincoln  all  his  life, 
assailed  him  for  "clownishness"  in  speak- 
ing for  the  United  States  Bank  in  the 
state  legislature.  "We  seriously  advise 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  correct  his  clownish 
fault,"  said  the  Register. 

In  1842,  some  satirical  newspaper 
humor  of  which  Lincoln  was  part  author 


so  angered  James  Shields,  another  law- 
yer-politician, that  he  challenged  Lincoln 
to  a  duel.  Lincoln,  his  fiancee,  Mary 
Todd,  and  one  of  her  woman  friends  con- 
tributed letters  to  the  Sangamon  Journal 
signed  "Rebecca."  They  assailed  the  rec- 
ord of  Shields  as  state  auditor  and  ridi- 
culed his  manners  and  appearance.  When 
Shields  complained,  Lincoln  took  full 
responsibility. 

"How  about  cow-dung  at  five  paces?" 
was,  according  to  legend,  his  suggestion 
for  choice  of  weapons  when  challenged. 
But  he  agreed  to  "cavalry  broad  swords 
of  the  largest  size."  Dueling  was  illegal 
in  Illinois  so  the  two  parties  traveled 
with  these  weapons  to  a  Missouri  sand- 
bar in  the  Mississippi  River  opposite  Al- 
ton, 111.,  on  Sept.  22,  1842.  At  the  last 
minute,  the  seconds  worked  out  a  settle- 
ment. Lincoln  apologized  for  the  letters. 
Shields  apologized  for  his  challenge. 
There  was  no  duel.  The  Alton  newspaper 


BROWN  BROS. 


In  this  savage  cartoon,  English  Conservatives  viewed  Lincoln  on  his  reelection 
as  a  Phoenix  rising  from  the  embers  of  basic  American  freedoms  destroyed. 
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chided  both  Lincoln  and  James  Shields. 

The  affair  firmed  Lincoln's  romance. 
He  and  Mary  Todd  were  married  on 
Nov.  14,  1842.  According  to  Carl  Sand- 
burg, an  officer  brought  up  the  matter 
years  later  at  a  White  House  party.  "Is 
it  true.  Mr.  President,"  he  asked,  "that 
you  once  went  out  to  fight  a  duel  for 
the  sake  of  the  lady  by  your  side?"  Lin- 
coln reddened  and  answered,  "I  do  not 
deny  it,  but  if  you  desire  my  friendship, 
you  will  never  mention  the  circumstance 
again." 

When  the  Civil  War  began  Shields  re- 
turned from  Mexico  where  he  was  a 
mine  superintendent  and  volunteered. 
Lincoln  signed  his  commission  as  a  brig- 
adier general  in  1861.  "General  James 
Shields  made  his  appearance  at  the 
levee,"  said  a  Washington  newspaper 
social  note,  "and  being  originally  from 
Illinois,  and  an  acquaintance  of  the 
President  and  his  family,  was  the  special 
object  of  attention  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln." Shields  saw  hard  fighting  and  after 
a  bad  wound  retired  from  the  army  in 
1863  and  moved  to  California. 

Slander  even  followed  Lincoln's  most 
famous  cross-examination  in  his  defense 
of  young  William  "Duff"  Armstrong, 
charged  with  murder.  A  witness  testified 
that  he  saw  Armstrong  attack  the  man 
killed  about  1 1  p.m.  on  the  night  of  Au- 
gust 29,  1857.  Lincoln  asked  how  he 
could  see  so  clearly  at  that  hour.  "By 
the  moonlight,"  answered  the  witness. 
Whereupon  Lincoln  produced  a  cal- 
endar-almanac showing  almost  no  moon- 
light at  that  hour  and  won  the  case.  Lin- 
coln's detractors  spread  the  rumor  that 
he  substituted  a  calendar  from  an  earlier 
year.  But  according  to  F.  T.  Hill's  "Lin- 
coln the  Lawyer,"  both  the  judge  and  the 
prosecuting  attorney  examined  the  cal- 
endar on  the  spot  and  the  records  of  the 
U.S.  Naval  Observatory  confirm  that  the 
moon  was  where  Lincoln  said  it  was. 

Lincoln's  unsuccessful  campaign  for 
the  Senate  and  his  debates  with  Stephen 
Douglas  won  him  new  detractors,  es- 
pecially the  Chicago  Times,  which  pro- 
fessed to  report  the  debates  in  full.  Its 
headlines  on  Aug.  22,  1858,  included 
these  phrases:  "Lincoln  Breaks  Down 
.  .  .  Lincoln's  Heart  Fails  Him!  Lincoln's 
Legs  Fail  Him!  Lincoln's  Tongue  Fails 
Him!  Lincoln  Fails  All  Over!  The  Peo- 
ple Refuse  to  Support  Him!  The  People 
Laugh  at  Him!"  In  another  account  the 
paper  reported:  "Lincoln  went  yesterday 
to  Monticello  in  Douglas'  train.  Poor, 
desperate  creature,  he  wants  an  audi- 
ence. Poor,  unhappy  mortal,  the  people 
won't  turn  out  to  hear  him,  and  he  must 
do  something,  even  if  that  something  is 
mean,  sneaking  and  disreputable."  One 
guesses  from  this  rhetoric  that  the  paper 
accused  Lincoln  of  debating  in  front  of 
Douglas'  audiences  because  he  couldn't 
find  an  audience  of  his  own. 

The  Chicago  Times  became  even 


CULVER  PICTURES 


Vanity  Fair  showed  a  cowardly  Lincoln 
not  daring  to  show  his  face  en  route  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  his  inauguration. 

rougher  on  Lincoln  when  it  was  pur- 
chased on  June  8,  1861,  by  white- 
bearded,  Vermont-born  Wilbur  Fiske 
Storey,  described  as  the  "very  ogre  of 
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Copperheadism."  Storey  urged  peace 
and  demanded  an  end  to  the  war.  He 
printed  dispatches  from  what  Carl  Sand- 
burg termed  an  "anonymous  and  apocry- 
phal Washington  correspondent"  saying 
impeachment  of  Lincoln  was  imminent. 
In  reporting  the  ceremony  dedicating  the 
Gettysburg  battlefield,  the  Times  said 
of  Lincoln's  classic  Gettysburg  address: 
"We  pass  over  the  silly  remarks  of  the 
President;  for  the  credit  of  the  nation  we 
are  willing  that  the  veil  of  oblivion  shall 
be  dropped  over  them." 

Lincoln  did  not  return  the  insults. 
When  J.  Wesley  Greene,  of  Pittsburgh, 
apparently  under  Chicago  Times  aus- 
pices, made  his  way  to  Richmond  and 
returned  North  with  what  were  reported 
to  be  peace  proposals,  Lincoln  invited 
Greene  to  Washington  and  he  and  the 
Cabinet  had  several  sessions  with  him. 
Nothing  came  of  it.  And  when  Gen. 
Ambrose  Everett  Burnside  had  troops 
seize  and  suppress  the  Chicago  Times, 
Lincoln  intervened  by  telegraph  and  or- 
dered Burnside  to  allow  the  paper  to  re- 
sume publication. 

When  General  Burnside  arrested  Cle- 
ment L.  Vallandigham,  the  Ohio  Copper- 
head who  had  been  calling  Lincoln  "a 
despot,"  a  court-martial  convicted  him 
of  treason.  Lincoln  intervened  to  change 
Vallandigham's  sentence  from  close  con- 
finement for  the  duration  of  the  war  to 
banishment  to  the  Confederacy.  From 
there  he  went  to  Canada  and  eventually 
returned  unmolested  to  the  North.  Lin- 
coln avoided  making  him  a  martyr  and 
the  affair  inspired  the  Rev.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  to  write  "The  Man  Without 
a  Country." 

Lincoln  received  mail  from  individ- 
uals that  was  too  scurrilous  and  profane 
to  bear  reprinting. 

One  such  letter  from  Fillmore,  La., 
signed  "Pete  Muggins,"  arrived  shortly 
after  the  1860  election.  Addressed  to 
"Old  Abe  Lincoln,"  142  words  of  its 
text  are  straight  profanity  and  abuse  of 
the  President  and  his  family,  while  the 
remaining  ten  words  demand  that  Lin- 
coln give  Muggins  12  public  offices  to 
dispense. 

Abuse  from  the  South  was  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  circumstances.  A  Charles- 
ton, S.C.,  newspaper  called  Lincoln  "a 
horrid-looking  wretch,  sooty,  scoun- 
drelly in  aspect,  a  cross  between  the 
nutmeg  dealer,  the  horse  swapper,  and 
the  night  man.  He  is  a  lanksided  Yankee 
of  the  uncleanest  visage  and  of  the 
dirtiest  complexion."  The  Southern 
Presbyterian  Review  termed  Lincoln's 
course  "arbitrary,  unconstitutional, 
tyrannous,  unnatural,  inhuman  and  dia- 
bolical." 

"His  real  name  is  Abraham  Hanks," 
said  one  Southern-circulated  slander.  He 
is  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  man  named 
Inlow — from  a  Negress  named  Hanna 
Hanks.  He  is  a  man  of  low  morality  and 
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his  inordinate  love  of  the  lascivious,  of 
smut  is  something  akin  to  lunacy." 

"Resistance  to  Lincoln  is  Obedience 
to  God"  said  a  banner  at  an  Alabama 
mass  meeting. 

But  Northerners  didn't  spare  the  lash. 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  suggested  that  Lin- 
coln not  take  office.  "A  grand  opportu- 
nity now  exists  for  Lincoln  to  avert  im- 
pending ruin,"  said  a  Herald  editorial. 
"If  he  persists  in  his  present  position, 
in  the  teeth  of  such  results  as  his  election 
must  produce,  he  will  totter  into  a  dis- 
honoured grave,  driven  there  perhaps  by 
the  hands  of  an  assassin,  leaving  behind 
him  a  memory  more  execrable  than  that 
of  Arnold — more  despised  than  that  of 
the  traitor  Catiline." 

As  Lincoln  started  east  for  his  in- 
auguration, Allan  Pinkerton,  the  pioneer 
private  detective,  while  investigating 
possible  sabotage  of  railroads  in  Mary- 
land, discovered  what  he  believed  to  be 
a  plot  to  assassinate  Lincoln  as  he  passed 
through  Baltimore.  To  circumvent  this, 
Lincoln  left  Harrisburg  secretly  on  a 
special  train  and  went  through  Baltimore 
a  day  ahead  of  his  announced  schedule. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  and  their  sons  followed 
unmolested  as  originally  scheduled.  This, 
plus  the  report — perhaps  false — that  he 
had  come  through  Baltimore  disguised 
in  a  Scotch  plaid  cap  and  a  very  long 

THF,  LINCOLN  NATIONAL  LIFE  FOUNDATION 
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military  cloak,  caused  Lincoln  to  be  car- 
tooned and  denounced  as  an  imbecile  and 
a  coward.  "Old  Abe  slinked  through 
Baltimore  and  arrived  in  Washington  .  .  . 
in  the  guise  of  a  Scotch  peddler,"  com- 
mented the  Nashua  Gazette  in  New 
Hampshire,  "thereby  showing  himself  to 
be  more  of  an  old  woman  than  his  im- 
mediate predecessor." 

This  paper  also  termed  him  "a  fifth 
rate  lawyer  .  .  .  unequal  to  the  crisis." 
Another  New  Hampshire  journal,  the 
Newport  Argus  and  Spectator,  quoted  a 
Congressman's  letter:  "Lincoln  is  a  cross 
between  a  sandhill  crane  and  an  An- 
dalusian  jackass.  He  is  by  all  odds,  the 
weakest  man  who  has  ever  been  elected 
...  He  is  vain,  weak,  puerile,  hypo- 
critical, without  manners,  without  social 
grace,  and  as  he  talks  to  you,  punches  his 
fist  under  your  ribs.  He  swears  equal  to 
Uncle  Toby  ...  he  is  surrounded  by  a 
set  of  toad  eaters  and  bottle  holders." 

This  newspaper  made  much  of  a  re- 
port that  the  Lincoln  party  of  18  spent 
$357  for  wines  and  liquors  at  the  Dele- 
van  House  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  on  Feb.  22. 
1861.  Other  items  were  $576.50  for  a 
suite  and  meals,  $  1 50  for  "sundry  broken 
articles"  and  $16  for  "segars."  The  paper 
said  this  added  up  to  "a  high  old  time." 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  who  later  became 
Lincoln's  Secretary  of  War,  before  his 
election  described  him  as  "a  long,  lank 


creature  from  Illinois,  wearing  a  dirty 
linen  duster  for  a  coat,  on  the  back  of 
v/hich  the  perspiration  had  splotched 
wide  stains  that  resembled  the  map  of  a 
continent."  Stanton  called  Lincoln  "the 
original  gorilla,"  "the  Illinois  ape"  and 
referred  to  his  "painful  imbecility."  As 
late  as  1861  Stanton  publicly  mentioned 
Lincoln  as  a  "low,  cunning  clown." 

While  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan 
commanded  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
he  spoke  of  his  Commander-in-Chief  in 
a  letter  to  his  wife  in  these  terms:  "The 
President  is  nothing  more  than  a  well 
meaning  buffoon  .  .  .  What  a  specimen 
to  be  the  head  of  our  affairs  now!"  Mc- 
Clellan ran  against  Lincoln  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1864.  The  general  lost,  and  it 
was  the  vote  of  the  foot  soldiers  that  de- 
feated him  and  reelected  Lincoln. 

Lincoln  had  to  deal  with  a  lot  of  some- 
times abusive  advice  from  his  friends 
about  his  generals.  After  rising  from 
military  obscurity  to  capture  Fort  Donel- 
son  brilliantly.  General  Grant  stubbornly 
fought  a  battle  with  great  loss  on  both 
sides  at  Shiloh  on  April  6,  1862.  Stories 
were  spread  that  Grant  had  been  so 
drunk  at  Shiloh  that  he  could  not  sit  on 
his  horse  and  that  he  had  heartlessly 
sacrificed  his  men.  Senior  generals, 
jealous  of  Grant's  swift  promotion  by 
Lincoln,  enlisted  the  aid  of  several  news- 
papers to  attack  Grant  as  a  drunk. 


Marshal,  sing  us 'Picayune  Butler/or  somethinq  else  thats  funny  ^'  T^X' 


False  depiction  of  Lincoln  at  Antietam  battlefield  has  the  President  calling  for  a  song  while  standing  among  the  casualties. 
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Currier  &  Ives'  "The  Republican  Party  Going  to  the  Right  House"  showed  Lincoln  leading  various  "movements"  into  an  "asylum. 


There's  the  classic  story  that  Lincoln 
recommended  Grant's  brand  of  whiskey 
to  his  other  generals.  Less  well-known  is 
a  soberer  response  of  Lincoln  to  the  at- 
tacks on  Grant. 

Col.  Alexander  McClure,  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Times  during  the  war  and 
a  founder  of  the  Republican  Party, 
called  on  Lincoln  at  1 1  p.m.  one  night 
with  the  demand  that  General  Grant  be 
dismissed.  McClure  talked  for  two  hours, 
saying  the  "tide  of  popular  sentiment'" 
and  nearly  all  of  Lincoln's  friends 
wanted  Grant  removed.  When  McClure 
stopped  both  were  silent.  Lincoln  then 
spoke  in  a  tone  of  grim  seriousness 
which  McClure  remembered  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

"I  can't  spare  this  man,"  said  the 
President.  "He  fights." 

Lincoln  was  bombarded  with  military 
advice  in  broken  English  by  Count  Adam 
Gurowski,  an  exiled  Polish  revolutionist 
who  was  a  State  Department  translator. 
Gurowski  was  so  wild  and  wide-eyed 
that  lone  among  all  his  critics  Lincoln 
considered  him  a  possible  assassin.  Gur- 
owski wanted  Lincoln  to  institute  a  Eur- 
opean general  staff  system,  arguing  that 
McClellan,  Burnside,  Hooker  and  Hal- 
leck  had  failed  because  they  had  no 
trained  staffs.  Gurowski  criticized  Lin- 
coln for  putting  Halleck  in  command 


on  the  basis  of  a  superficial  military 
treatise  written  years  earlier. 

Halleck  "literally  never  saw  a  fite  on 
a  genuine  field-of-battle,"  Count  Gur- 
owski wrote  Lincoln.  "He  possesses  not 
the  first  notion  of  what  is  a  campaign  .  .  . 
His  ignorance  tells  in  the  butcheries  & 
defeats;  Halleck  wholly  demoralizes  the 
army."  No  general  staff  was  set  up  but 
Lincoln  got  rid  of  Halleck  as  he  had  Mc- 
Clellan, whom  Gurowski  derided  as 
"McNapoleon."  Secretaries  dealt  with 
most  of  the  250  letters  a  day  that  Lincoln 
received  but  at  least  some  of  those  from 
Gurowski  reached  him.  They  are  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  bearing  notes  in 
Lincoln's  hand. 

What  Bruce  L.  Felkner  in  his  book, 
"Dirty  Politics,"  calls  "one  of  the  most 
searing  episodes  of  American  history" 
involved  Mrs.  Lincoln.  Because  two  of 
her  half  brothers  had  been  killed  fighting 
in  the  Confederate  Army  and  a  brother 
was  a  Confederate  Army  surgeon,  mid- 
way in  Lincoln's  first  term  his  detractors 
spread  the  rumor  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  was 
a  Confederate  spy  in  the  White  House. 

When  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War  met  in  secret  ses- 
sion to  consider  what  was  being  said 
about  the  First  Lady,  President  Lincoln 
burst  unannounced  into  the  room. 
Towering,  hat  in  hand,  at  the  end  of  the 


table,  he  announced: 

"L  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  appear  of  my  own  voli- 
tion before  this  Committee  of  the  Senate 
to  say  that  L  of  my  own  knowledge, 
know  that  it  is  untrue  that  any  of  my 
family  hold  treasonable  communication 
with  the  enemy."  The  Committee 
dropped  its  project. 

Lincoln  was  angered  about  the  same 
time  by  a  New  York  newspaper  report 
that  he  drew  his  salary  in  gold  while 
Union  soldiers  were  paid  in  greenbacks 
worth  only  50  cents  on  the  dollar.  Lin- 
coln hoped  the  author  would  "boil  here- 
after." Another  full-fledged  lie  was  the 
report  that  the  President's  son,  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln,  who  went  into  the  Army 
after  finishing  Harvard  at  22,  had  made 
"half  a  million  dollars  on  government 
contracts." 

As  the  election  of  1864  approached 
in  which  General  McClellan  ran  against 
him,  Lincoln  was  called  more  names 
than  ever.  A  pamphlet  of  25  pages  has 
been  published  merely  listing  them. 
There  were  alphabets  of  abuse  with  ex- 
pletives starting  with  nearly  every  letter. 
Lincoln's  storytelling  and  his  love  for  a 
rough  song  became  hot  campaign  issues. 

He  had  indulged  in  jokes  and  bawdy 
songs  on  the  battlefield  of  Antietam  two 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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What  Unleaded  Gasoline 


By  HARVEY  ARDMAN 

IF  YOU  don't  know  that  leaded  gaso- 
line for  your  car  is  on  the  way  out, 
you've  been  away.  Virtually  all  the  new 
American-made  cars  for  1971  are  de- 
signed to  operate  without  leaded  gas, 
while  nearly  all  models  from  1970  back 
to  the  mid-1920's  were  designed  to  op- 
erate with  leaded  gas. 

From  here  on  out.  Detroit  intends  to 
offer,  as  standard  models,  almost  noth- 
ing but  cars  that  will  run  well  on  un- 
leaded gas. 

The  decision  brings  us  all  to  a  mo- 
ment of  truth  about  pollution.  Car  own- 
ers are  going  to  have  all  kinds  of  nui- 
sance problems  during  the  years  of 
changeover.  Most  drivers  will  have  to 
learn  more  than  they  knew  in  the  past  in 
order  to  choose  their  fuel  wisely.  They 
will  pay  more  for  gas  that  won't  quite 
match  past  performances. 

The  big  oil  companies  are  going  to 
be  put  to  huge  changeover  expenses — 
which  we,  the  drivers,  will  also  eventu- 
ally pay  for. 

Some  smaller  oil  companies  may  go 
to  the  wall. 

The  makers  of  lead  additives  for  gaso- 
line— chiefly  the  Ethyl  Corporation  and 
du  Pont — will  be  taking  huge  losses  on 
the  chin. 

The  whys  and  wherefores  of  the 
change  away  from  leaded  gas  make  up 
a  fascinating  story  that  is  by  no  means 
simple  or  obvious. 

If  you  think  lead  in  gasoline  is  a  seri- 
ous pollutant,  you're  wrong.  It's  a  minor 
one.  The  bigger  problem  is  that  lead  in 
gas  makes  it  hard  to  get  rid  of  non-lead 
pollution. 

If  you  think  there's  a  law  against 
leaded  gas,  you're  wrong.  There's  no 
such  law,  though  California  is  consider- 
ing one.  The  auto  companies  have  beaten 
such  laws  to  the  draw  and — say  the  oil 
companies — they've  beaten  the  oil  com- 
panies to  the  draw,  too. 

If  you  think  lead  is  bad  for  cars — 
it  is  in  some  ways,  but  it  is  also  good 
for  them.  It  is  even  good,  now  and  then, 
in  some  of  the  1971  cars  that  were  de- 
signed to  operate  without  lead.  There's 
no  more  harm  using  leaded  gas  in  1971 
cars  than  in  any  other  model.  Not  until 
about  1974  or  1975  will  Detroit  produce 
models  that  must  nut  use  lead. 

If  you  think  models  of  1970  and  ear- 
lier will  operate  all  right  on  the  new 
lead  free  gasolines  being  introduced,  the 
odds  are  four  to  one  against  it.  You'll 
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have  to  find  out  what  the  compression 
ratio  of  such  a  car  is  and  match  it  to 
the  octane  rating  of  the  gas  you  propose 
to  use.  in  order  to  know  if  it  might  or 
might  not  be  harmful  to  your  car  and 
its  operation.  In  about  80%  of  the  older 
cars  now  on  the  road,  the  compression 
ratio  is  too  high  for  the  new  no-lead  gas. 
(Later  in  this  article  there's  a  table  of 
compression  ratios  and  octane  ratings 
which  is  a  pretty  good  guide  to  buying 
any  gasoline  for  any  car.  leaded  or  un- 
leaded.) 

Because  the  trouble  with  lead  in  gaso- 
line isn't  what  it  seems  to  be  offhand, 
you — as  a  car  owner — will  better  under- 
stand what  the  change  means  to  you  and 
your  car  if  we  begin  at  the  beginning. 
Let's  tell  the  story  of  leaded  gas  first,  and 
then  come  back  to  you,  your  car  and 
your  pocketbook  in  the  era  of  unleaded 
gas. 

Back  in  1 92 1 ,  when  autos  were  in  their 
adolescence,  scientists  found  they  could 
stop  car  engines  from  "pinging"  or 
knocking  by  running  them  on  gasoline 
with  a  little  bit  of  tetraethyl  lead  added. 

This  was  an  important  discovery  for 
everyone  connected  with  the  auto  in- 
dustry, including  car  owners.  It  meant 
car  engines  could  grow  larger  and  more 
powerful  without  the  danger  of  damag- 
ing, power-robbing  misfires,  and  without 
the  need  for  costly,  super-refined  gaso- 
line. Adding  lead  raised  the  octane  rat- 
ing, and  the  octane  rating  is  simply  a 
number  indicating  how  much  compres- 
sion the  fuel  can  take  without  making 
the  engine  knock. 

The  higher  the  octane  rating  the  more 
powerful  the  engine  that  could  use  it. 
Consider  that  a  1969  Mustang  Mach  I 
has  a  high  compression  ratio  of  10.7- 
to-1  and  a  1969  Buick  Riviera  has  a 
ratio  of  10.25-to-l.  Both  ratios  call  for 
at  least  100  octane  gas,  or  what  we  have 
always  called  "premium." 

To  refine  unleaded  gas  up  to  100  oc- 
tane costs  considerably  more  than  to 
refine  it  part  way  (the  usual  practice) 
and  then  build  the  octane  rating  higher 
by  adding  lead.  The  unleaded  premium 
gas  which  only  Amoco  (American  Oil), 
has  long  sold  has  always  cost  more  than 
the  premiums  in  the  other  pumps.  I  re- 
call a  particular  time  when  most  leaded 
premium  gasolines  in  my  area  were  sell- 
ing for  39^,  while  Amoco's  lead-free 
premium  was  posted  at  41^.  I  asked  my- 
self: If  it  has  less  in  it,  why  does  it  cost 
more?  That  was  before  I  found  out  that 
adding  lead  is  the  cheap  way  to  boost  the 
octane  rating. 
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By  1923,  tetraethyl  lead  was  being 
added  to  gasoline  on  a  commercial  basis. 
A  few  years  later,  however,  the  public 
got  worried  about  the  use  of  lead  in  gas. 
Some  studies  showed  that  lead  was  poi- 
sonous to  human  beings  and  that  the  lead 
in  auto  exhausts  might  eventually  be 
harmful.  At  that  time,  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  investigators  studied  the  subject 
carefully  and  concluded  that  lead  in  gas- 
oline posed  no  danger. 

Thus  reassured,  the  oil  companies  went 
ahead,  adding  lead  to  almost  all  gasoline. 
Not  only  did  it  improve  octane  ratings, 
they  found,  it  also  saved  petroleum.  To 
get  high  octane  levels  by  refining  and  re- 
refining  instead  of  adding  lead,  about  6% 
more  raw  petroleum  would  have  been 
needed  to  make  a  gallon  of  gas  at  the 
pump  than  was  necessary  when  lead  anti- 
knock compounds  were  used.  Each  ad- 
ditional refining  operation  would  have 
meant  a  loss  in  yield  of  gasoline  from 
each  barrel  of  petroleum. 

Today,  there  are  about  2.5  grams  of 
lead  in  every  gallon  of  leaded  gasoline, 
and  they  are  worth  about  0.6(^.  The 
yearly  total  of  lead  added  to  gasoline  in 
this  country  is  about  275,000  tons. 

Lead  itself  doesn't  account  for  a  great 
deal  of  auto  exhaust  pollution.  Not  when 
compared  with  the  big  offenders:  nitro- 
gen oxide,  hydrocarbons  and  carbon 
monoxide. 

Today,  the  84  million  automobiles 
now  on  the  road  in  this  country  account 
for  from  60%  to  80%  of  all  air  pollu- 
tion. For  every  mile  the  average  car 
travels,  it  spews  out  1 1  grams  of  hydro- 
carbons (mostly  unburned  fuel),  80 
grams  of  carbon  monoxide  (a  colorless 
and  odorless — but  poisonous — gas),  4 
to  6  grams  of  nitrogen  oxide  (another 
poison  gas),  and  .1  to  .4  grams  of  "par- 
ticulates" (solid  specks  of  debris  so  small 
they  can  be  inhaled). 

Lead  is  found  only  in  these  specks,  not 
in  the  gases.  About  a  third  of  the  solid 
grains  coming  from  auto  exhaust  pipes 
are  made  of  lead.  The  rest  are  soot,  rust, 
engine  debris,  etc. 

Like  some  of  the  other  constituents  of 
auto  exhaust,  lead  is  a  poison.  When  a 
human  being  absorbs  enough,  his  tissues 
begin  to  die.  Scientists  now  believe  that 
8  parts  per  million  marks  the  danger 
level  in  human  tissue.  Today,  the  average 
U.S.  citizen  checks  out  at  2.5  to  3  parts 
per  million. 

This  is  far  short  of  the  danger  level, 
and  in  some  areas  of  the  earth  that  are 
free  of  autos,  natives  pick  up  that  much 
or  more  from  their  natural  environment. 


Wm  Mean 


The  whys,  wherefores,  meaning  and 
consequences  of  the  switch  away  from  lead  in  gasoHne. 


The  changeover  from  leaded  to  unleaded  gas  is  going  to  be  a  nuisance  to  drivers,  who  will  have  to  learn  more  about  fuels. 


So,  according  to  the  United  Nation's 
World  Health  Organization  and  the 
American  Medical  Association,  lead 
from  auto  exhaust  does  not  constitute  a 
danger  to  people. 

Still,  even  if  lead  particulates  are 
harmless  to  health,  they're  not  so  harm- 
less as  far  as  smog  is  concerned.  Scien- 
tists say  they  act  like  a  grain  of  sand  in 
an  oyster,  around  which  a  pearl  eventu- 
ally grows.  In  the  case  of  a  grain  of  lead 
it  isn't  a  pearl,  it  is  a  full-fledged  blob 
of  smog.  But  there  are  plenty  of  other 
particles  in  our  atmosphere  that  serve 
as  well. 

Lead  also  contributes  to  auto  exhaust 
pollution  in  another  way.  As  it  builds  up 
within  the  engine,  the  engine  needs 
higher  and  higher  octane  to  run  smooth- 
ly. And  the  higher  the  octane  gas  a  car 
burns,  the  more  hydrocarbon  emissions 
leave  its  exhaust  pipe.  Run  the  same  car 
on  unleaded  gas  for  a  few  thousand 
miles  and  the  level  of  hydrocarbon  emis- 
sion drops  back  to  what  it  was  before. 

These  factors  do  make  lead  an  annoy- 
ance in  the  battle  to  control  air  pollution 
— but,  to  be  truthful,  not  much  more 
than  an  annoyance  by  itself. 

Why  then  are  the  auto  companies,  the 


government  and  many  environmental 
scientists  so  anxious  to  get  the  lead  out 
of  the  gasoline? 

The  reason  is  that  lead  destroys  just 
about  every  gadget  anyone  has  come  up 
with  to  make  the  other  pollutants  in 
auto  exhaust  harmless. 

Today,  because  of  measures  now  in 
Congress,  the  auto  companies  seem  faced 
with  what  may  be  their  greatest  techno- 
logical challenge:  to  eliminate  all  but 
the  barest  traces  of  car  exhaust  pollu- 
tion by  1975. 

If  they  can't  do  this,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  likely  to  outlaw  the  internal 
combustion  engine  and  insist  that  cars 
be  powered  by  some  other  means — a 
steam  engine,  an  electric  motor,  a  fuel 
cell  or  some  such,  to  eliminate  pollution. 
That  kind  of  transformation  would  turn 
the  auto  industry  topsy-turvy,  especially 
after  it  has  spent  60  years  and  countless 
billions  developing  and  perfecting  the 
internal  combustion  engine. 

To  escape  that  nightmare,  the  car  mak- 
ers are  pulling  out  all  stops  to  tame  the 
pollution  problem  of  present-day  en- 
gines. Already,  their  research  labs  have 
come  up  with  several  promising  devices 
to  do  the  job. 
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Consider  catalytic  mufflers.  These  are 
gadgets  to  be  mounted  on  the  exhaust 
pipe  just  before  or  just  after  a  car's  con- 
ventional muffler.  They're  really  just 
tubes  filled  with  ceramic  pebbles  coated 
with  a  metal  Hke  chromium  or  platinum. 
When  the  exhaust  gases  hit  the  coated 
granules,  a  chemical  reaction  takes  place. 
Carbon  monoxide  becomes  carbon  di- 
oxide— the  neutral  gas  that  comes  out 
of  our  lungs  when  we  exhale.  Nitrogen 
oxide  is  turned  into  water  vapor  and  ni- 
trogen. And  nitrogen  is  harmless.  In  fact, 
80%  of  the  air  we  breathe  is  made  of 
nitrogen. 

But  if  the  exhaust  fumes  that  hit  the 
catalyst  come  from  a  leaded  gasoline, 
the  lead  coats  the  catalyst.  The  chemical 
reaction  stops.  Noxious  pollutants  again 
shoot  out  of  the  tail  pipe.  Even  the  best 
catalyst  won't  work  after  dealing  with 
12,000  miles  of  leaded  gasoline  fumes. 
But,  with  unleaded  gasoline,  catalysts 
can  keep  cleaning  exhausts  for  60,000  to 
80,000  miles. 

As  Dr.  George  J.  Heubner,  director 
of  research  at  Chrysler,  puts  it,  "With 
leaded  gas,  a  catalytic  muffler  is  impos- 
sible. Without  it,  it  is  possible." 

Catalytic  mufflers  are  now  considered 
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the  most  likely  solution  to  the  auto  ex- 
haust pollution  problem.  One  experi- 
mental version  at  General  Motors  lets 
such  a  small  amount  of  pollution  out  of 
the  tail  pipe  that  GM's  instruments  can 
barely  measure  it.  CM  plans  to  install 
such  mufflers  on  every  car  it  builds  after 
1975 — if  there's  no  leaded  gasoline 
around  to  gum  them  up. 

Then  there  are  exhaust  manifold  or 
thermal  reactors.  These  devices  are  also 
called  "afterburners."  They  take  the 
place  of  conventional  auto  manifolds. 
Afterburners  burn  the  pollutants  out  of 
the  exhaust  stream  at  temperatures  of 
1600°F.  But,  since  they  don't  affect  ni- 
trogen oxide  or  particulates,  afterburners 
must  be  used  in  conjunction  with  other 
equipment  to  do  the  job.  The  other 
equipment  consists  of  an  exhaust  recir- 
culation system  and  a  particulate  trap. 
The  first  amounts  to  complicated  plumb- 
ing that  sends  exhaust  fumes  back 
through  the  engine  for  re-burning.  The 
second  catches  particulates  before  they 
leave  the  exhaust  pipe.  This  combined 
system  isn't  as  promising  as  the  catalytic 
mufflers,  auto  companies  say.  The  high 
temperatures  involved  call  for  expensive 
alloys.  Also,  the  gadgets  are  compli- 
cated to  design  and  don't  join  easily  with 
today's  engines.  But  here's  the  clincher: 
lead  ruins  these  devices  too.  after  a  while. 
It  attacks  exactly  those  metals  and  ce- 
ramics best  suited  for  exhaust  manifold 
reactors  and  it  gums  up  exhaust  recircu- 
lators  after  about  6,000  miles. 

Of  course,  car  owners  could  remove 
catalytic  mufflers  every  so  often  and  put 
in  new  charges  of  catalyst.  And  it  would 
be  possible  to  replace  exhaust  manifold 
devices  once  they  lost  their  effectiveness. 
Then  we  could  continue  to  use  leaded 
gas.  But  this  would  put  the  burden  on 
the  motorist.  And  just  about  every  ex- 
pert in  the  field  believes  that  would  be 
the  death-knell  of  auto  pollution  con- 
trol. For  every  car  owner  anxious  to 
keep  his  auto's  exhaust  pollution-free, 
there  might  be  several  for  whom  main- 
tenance of  this  sort  would  be  either  too 
costly  or  too  inconvenient.  Even  those 
of  goodwill  would  have  a  hard  time 
knowing  when  to  get  a  catalyst  recharge 


or  a  manifold  replacement.  One  possible 
method:  make  checking  the  anti-pollu- 
tion gadget  a  part  of  an  annual  state  in- 
spection. But  a  much  more  certain  way 
would  be  to  build  cars  that  simply  can't 
pollute,  no  matter  what. 

As  of  now,  the  only  way  to  do  that 
apparently  involves  removing  all  lead 
from  all  gasoline,  sooner  or  later. 

Says  Herbert  L.  Misch,  a  Ford  vice 
president,  "Over  the  past  several  years. 
Ford  researchers  and  others  have 
amassed  an  impressive  and,  we  con- 
sider, rather  conclusive  body  of  data 
pointing  directly  to  one  conclusion:  that 
nearly  all  lead  should  be  removed  from 
fuel  in  the  interest  of  emission  control 
progress." 

You  won't  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
not  everyone  in  the  industry  agrees  with 
Mr.  Misch.  Foremost  among  those  who 
think  differently,  naturally,  are  two  sup- 
pliers of  lead  anti-knock  compounds,  the 
Ethyl  Corp.  and  du  Pont. 

According  to  Ethyl  Corp.,  the  auto  in- 
dustry has  made  lead  the  scapegoat  in 
automotive  air  pollution,  and  neatly 
shifted  the  financial  burden  of  cleanup 
to  the  oil  industry  and  to  the  lead  sup- 
pliers. 

Floyd  "Bill"  Gottwald,  Jr..  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Ethyl  Corp.,  the  main  sup- 
plier of  lead  to  gasoline  companies, 
makes  these  claims  to  support  his  firm's 
position : 

1.  There's  no  proof  that  lead  in  gi  so- 
line  is  or  will  be  detrimental  to  public 
health.  (Few  argue  against  that.) 

2.  Smog  won't  be  reduced  by  elimi- 
nating lead.  In  fact,  Gottwald  says,  it 
would  he  increased,  because  unleaded 
high-octane  gas  produces  more  smog- 
causing  hydrocarbon  emissions.  (But 
other  industry  figures  dispute  this.  And 
at  any  rate,  Gottwald  isn't  talking  about 
cars  equipped  with  anti-pollution  de- 
vices. ) 

3.  Using  lead  conserves  the  nation's 
petroleum  reserves,  since  it  takes  more 
petroleum  to  make  a  gallon  of  unleaded 
gas  than  one  of  leaded  gas.  (That  is  un- 
contestable.) 

4.  Eliminating    lead    means  adding 


about  44  a  gallon  to  the  price  of  gaso- 
line, or  about  $3.5  billion  a  year  to  re- 
finers' costs.  In  addition,  says  Gottwald, 
the  switch  would  cost  the  oil  industry 
more  than  $6  billion  for  new  facilities. 
(Others  make  lower,  but  still  sizable  es- 
timates.) 

To  put  muscle  behind  these  argu- 
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By  1975,  a  combination  of  unleaded  gas  and  anti-pollution 
devices  could  increase  your  cost  of  gas  by  $38  a  year. 
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Lead  from  auto  exhaust  does  not  con- 
stitute a  danger  to  people.  Eight  parts 
per  million  is  the  danger  point.  An  aver- 
age citizen  today  checks  out  at  2.5  to  3 
parts  per  million,  a  safe  level. 

ments.  Ethyl  has  designed  its  own  anti- 
pollution system.  It  combines  a  special 
carburetor,  a  new  ignition  timing  sys- 
tem, an  exhaust  recycle  system,  a  ther- 
mal reactor  and  a  particulate  trap.  Ac- 
cording to  Ethyl's  tests,  this  system  cuts 
emissions  to  just  about  the  levels  pro- 
posed by  the  federal  government  for 
1975. 

Ethyl  isn't  the  only  firm  trying  to  make 
anti-emission  devices  work  with  leaded 
gasoline.  Du  Pont  has  developed  a  ther- 
mal reactor  it  says  will  burn  up  harmful 
auto  exhaust  emissions — even  with 
leaded  gas.  It's  used  in  combination  with 
a  du  Pont-designed  particulate  trap.  Du 
Pont  has  offered  both  devices  to  anyone 
interested,  without  design  charge  or  roy- 
alty. 

Another  firm,  Mobil  Oil,  working 
with  an  "Inter-Industry  Emission  Con- 
trol Research  Program"  funded  by  sev- 
eral auto  firms  and  oil  companies,  has 
announced  the  development  of  a  cata- 
lytic muffler  it  says  would  last  12,000 
miles  before  needing  replacement.  Re- 
placement cost:  $15  or  $20. 

When  confronted  with  these  claims 
and  these  new  anti-pollution  gadgets,  the 
auto  companies  say  that,  despite  the 
claims,  lead  ruins  these  devices,  too,  ac- 
cording to  their  research. 

That  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion of  the  federal  government,  too,  and 
of  the  California  Air  Resources  Board. 
So,  despite  anguished  cries  from  the  lead 
suppliers,  leaded  gasoline  now  seems 
doomed. 


While  not  dangerous  to  humans,  lead 
has  come  up  with  to  make  the  other 

At  this  point,  though  there's  more  to 
be  said  about  them,  you've  read  enough 
so  that  we  can  interrupt  the  problems 
of  auto  companies,  oil  companies,  filling 
stations,  legislators,  etc.,  to  talk  about 
you  and  your  car.  You  must  sit  still  for 
a  minimum  of  information  about  com- 
pression ratios  and  octane  ratings,  be- 
cause that  is  inescapable  in  the  story 
of  what  gasoline  is  suitable  for  what  car. 

Here  is  a  table  which  matches  com- 
pression ratios  to  desirable  octane  rat- 
ings. It  is  based  on  stop-and-go  driving, 
but  is  OK  for  most  normal  passenger  car 
use. 

Compression  Octane 
ratio  rating 
(car)  (gas) 

7-  to-l  87 

8-  to-l  91 

9-  to-l  95 
10-to-l  98 
U-to-l  100 
12-to-l  102 

If  you  find  out  the  compression  ratio 
of  your  car  from  your  owner's  manual 
or  your  garage,  and  if  you  find  out  the 
octane  rating  of  gasolines  offered  by 
your  filling  station,  you  can  pick  your 
gas  to  match  your  compression  ratio  on 
this  table.  It  will  be  a  good  general  fit, 
whether  the  gas  is  leaded,  unleaded  or 
low-leaded.  You  can  harm  your  car  if 
the  octane  rating  is  too  low.  A  car  will 
run  very  well  on  a  higher  octane  rating 
than  called  for,  but  you'll  waste  money 
on  it  and  increase  pollution  by  spitting 
unused  fuel  out  your  exhaust  pipe. 

Notice  the  8-to-l  line  above,  calling 
for  91  octane  gas.  None  of  the  new  lead- 
free  gasolines  have  a  higher  octane  rating 
than  91.  So  no  car  with  a  higher  com- 
pression ratio  than  8  to  1  should  use  any 
of  the  lead-free  gases  now  available  ex- 
cept Amoco's  high-priced,  super-refined, 


destroys  about  every  gadget  anyone 
pollutants  in  auto  exhaust  harmless. 

lead-free  premium  gas  (which  is  in  ex- 
cess of  100  octane). 

Alas,  of  the  1970  and  earlier  Ameri- 
can models  now  on  the  road,  fully  80% 
have  higher  compression  ratios  than 
8-to-I.  Prior  to  1971,  Chrysler  was  mak- 
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on  the  emotions.  One  can  foresee  a  grow- 
ing fondness  for  the  old,  high-compres- 
sion cars  once  you  can't  get  them  any 
more.  But  I  look  for  a  drop  in  the  used- 
car  value  and  salability  of  even  the  best 
of  the  1970  and  earlier  cars  a  few  years 
hence. 

Of  course,  the  chief  thing  Detroit  did 
to  kick  ofi"  the  lead-free  era  was  to  bring 
the  compression  ratios  of  all  standard 
models  down  to  about  8-to-l  or  so.  Gone 
will  be  the  day  of  the  heavy  car  that 
could  go  VAROOOM  away  from  the 
traffic  light.  That  stunt  will  be  reserved 
for  light  cars  in  low  gears. 

About  20%  of  older  cars  are  home 
free.  These  are  chiefly  small,  light  cars, 
American  and  foreign.  A  car  with  an 
8-to-l  or  lower  ratio  can  use  any  gas 
now  on  the  market  or  any  that  is  con- 
templated. Volkswagen  checks  in  at 
7.6-to-l.  The  1969  Nova  is  on  the  bor- 
derline, with  an  8.5-to-l  ratio.  Few  1971 
cars  have  a  higher  ratio  than  that.  The 
1971  Pinto  has  an  8-to-l  ratio.  But  don't 
judge  from  the  size  of  the  car.  If  it's  a 
super-sporty  car,  small  or  large,  Ameri- 
can or  foreign,  tailored  for  stock  car 
drag  racing  or  the  like,  check  out  its 
ratio  before  you  put  low  octane  gas  in  it. 

Of  course,  there's  no  serious  problem 
right  now  when  it  comes  to  choosing  gas. 


CARBOKI  DIOXIDE 
\A/AT6R  &  NITROGEH 


"Catalytic  pollution  device"  for  auto  exhausts  seems  the  best  bet  for  effective 
standard  equipment  by  1975.  But  lead  in  gas — not  a  serious  pollutant  itself — 
tends  to  coat  all  the  little  balls  and  prevent  them  from  purifying  the  exhaust. 


ing  engines  that  ranged  from  8.4-to-l 
to  10.5-to-l.  The  1969  Thunderbird  had 
a  ratio  of  10.5-to-l. 

Thus  there  is  a  whole  class  of  older 
cars,  constituting  most  American  cars 
now  on  the  road,  that  can  never  safely 
use  the  new  low  octane  lead-free  gaso- 
lines, or  would  need  modifications  to  do 
so  without  knocking  or  risking  engine 
damage.  Some  of  them  could  be  modi- 
fied, at  more  or  less  expense,  while  others 
could  not. 

Modification,  where  possible,  involves 
changing  the  spark  plug  settings  and  low- 
ering the  compression  ratio — probable 
cost:  less  than  $75.  Modification  would 
cost  more — even  much  more — for  some 
of  them.  The  spark  plug  setting  changes 
could  cause  engine  damage  when 
climbing  grades  or  towing  trailers. 

Plainly,  when  leaded  gas  is  hard  to  get 
some  years  hence,  a  lot  of  people  who 
like  to  hang  onto  old  cars  will  change 
their  minds  and  prefer  a  new  car  to  one 
that  has  become  outmoded  by  fuel 
changes.  This  may  be  particularly  hard 
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except  to  know  what  you  are  doing  in 
the  midst  of  confusion.  Leaded  gas  is 
still  around  for  all  the  cars  that  need  it, 
and  it  will  only  disappear  by  degrees  at 
the  same  time  that  the  cars  that  need 
it  start  to  disappear.  But  it  will  almost 
certainly  be  gone  in  the  1980's,  and  ever 
harder  to  find  in  the  late  1970's.  This 
may  cut  short  the  useful  life  of  the  bet- 
ter-cared-for  1970  and  earlier  models. 
Normally  the  last  of  them  would  still 
be  on  the  road  in  the  1980's. 

Even  if  you  find  that  your  present  car 
can  use  the  new  low  octane  lead-free 
gasolines,  there's  another  point  to  con- 
sider before  making  it  a  steady  diet.  Lead 
has  its  advantages,  and  one  of  them  is 
as  a  dry  lubricant  that  keeps  valves  from 
sticking.  You  should  use  some  leaded 
gas,  now  and  then,  in  any  existing  car — 
including  the  1971  models — for  the  sake 
of  your  valves.  About  one  tankful  in  ten 
has  been  suggested  as  sufficient.  By  1972, 
it's  expected  that  new  valve  design 
and/ or  materials  will  produce  valves  that 
won't  stick  on  a  totally  lead-free  regi- 
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men.  Some  of  the  1971  cars  came  out 
without  licking  the  sticky  valve  problem. 
(One  maker  shipped  his  cars  out  with  a 
tankful  of  leaded  gasoline  in  them  to 
make  sure  the  valves  started  out  OK.) 

You  will  pay  more  for  lead-free  gas 
on  several  counts: 

(1)  It  will  take  more  petroleum  to 
make  a  gallon  of  gas,  due  to  the  extra 
refining  needed  to  bring  the  octane  up 
in  the  absence  of  lead. 


Many  oil  companies  today  are  offering 
new  "low-lead"  gasolines  in  addition  to 
new  lead-free  fuels  and  their  old,  leaded 
lines.  The  low-lead  gasolines  are  a  sort 
of  transitional  step  from  "regular" 
leaded  gas  to  no-lead.  They  can't  last 
once  most  cars  have  effective  pollution 
devices  on  them.  No-lead  will  have  to  be 
the  rule  then. 

Today's  low-leaded  gasolines  are  cur- 
rently on  the  increase.  They  have  some- 
what higher  octane  ratings  than  the  new 
lead-free  products.  Most  of  them  are 
from  93.5  octane  to  94.  Humble  Oil  has 
announced  a  96  octane  low-leaded  gas 


when  unleaded  gas  is  used  instead  of  the 
leaded  type.  The  same  is  true  of  tail 
pipes. 

In  addition,  unleaded  gas  will  allow 
increased  time  between  oil  changes, 
greater  intervals  between  tune-ups,  and 
it  will  provide  greater  rust  protection 
throughout  your  car's  power  train. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  if  the 
auto  industry  goes  to  catalytic  mufflers, 
they  will  cause  gas  consumption  to  in- 
crease about  5%.  All  told,  you'll  spend 
about  $38  more  per  year  for  gasoline. 
The  catalytic  muffler  itself  will  probably 
add  about  $150  to  the  cost  of  your  new 
car. 

If  the  auto  industry  goes  for  the 
"afterburner"  type  of  pollution  control 


1962 


Progress  in  eliminating  auto  pollution  has  been  constant  sinc« 


(2)  The  additional  refining  processes 
cost  more  than  adding  lead  does.  To 
bring  88  octane  gas  up  to  94  octane  by 
refining  it  costs  2  cents  to  3  cents  a  gal- 
lon. To  do  the  same  with  lead  costs  a 
trifle  more  than  one-half  cent  a  gallon. 

(3)  Your  car  will  need  more  gas  to 
do  the  same  work.  Lower  compression 
and  spark  plug  changes  will  cut  fuel 
economy  and  performance  by  about 
10%.  That's  before  we  ring  in  increased 
fuel  use  caused  by  the  coming  anti-pol- 
lution gadgets. 

It  has  long  been  observed  by  those 
with  good  sense  that  we,  the  people, 
would  have  to  pay  for  pollution  control 
— and  this  is  a  good  example  of  it. 

A  question  I  can't  answer  is  whether 
Amoco's  100-plus  octane  lead-free  gas 
will  be  on  the  scene  for  the  last  of  the 
high-compression  cars,  several  years 
hence.  I  doubt  whether  American  Oil,  its 
maker,  can,  either.  American  Oil  is  ex- 
panding its  distribution  nationwide  at 
present,  from  a  previously  limited  sales 
area  of  25  Eastern  and  Southern  states. 
While  any  car,  current  or  contemplated, 
can  use  it,  the  cars  that  need  it  will  begin 
to  disappear.  Other  companies  will 
hardly  try  to  match  it,  as  they'd  go  to 
great  expense  to  make  a  high  octane 
lead-free  gas  for  a  dying  generation  of 
cars.  The  day  will  have  to  come — it 
seems — when  Amoco  will  first  cut  back 
its  famous  product,  then  discontinue  it. 
for  lack  of  enough  high  compression 
cars  on  the  road  to  justify  offering  it  any 
more.  Those  that  are  left  will  just  "run 
out  of  gas." 
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which  Esso  has  started  advertising  heav- 
ily. All  of  these  are  entirely  suitable  for 
any  car  whose  compression  ratio  doesn't 
demand  a  higher  octane,  and  the  little 
lead  in  them  should  be  enough  to  handle 
the  sticky  valve  problem.  About  60%  of 
the  cars  now  on  the  road  can  use  94  oc- 
tane low-lead  gas.  It  is  the  octane  equiva- 
lent of  what  we've  always  bought  as 
"regular"  gas. 

When  the  oil  companies  phase  out 
leaded  gas,  it  is  now  expected  that  they'll 
completely  eliminate  leaded  "regular" 
gas,  but  keep  offering  leaded  premium 
gas  for  some  time  to  accommodate  the 
remaining  high  compression  cars. 

Even  though  you'll  pay  more  for  lead- 
free  gas  and  get  less  performance  from 
it,  and  even  though  there's  a  problem  to 
be  solved  to  keep  valves  from  sticking 
and  perhaps  being  damaged  on  a  steady 
diet  of  lead-free  gas,  and  even  though 
those  who  like  high-powered  engines  are 
going  to  have  to  settle  for  less,  there 
are  some  pluses  for  lead-free  gas  in  terms 
of  the  life  of  your  car. 

Steady  users  of  Amoco's  lead-free  pre- 
mium gas  have  long  boasted  that  if  they 
paid  more  for  it  their  cars  hummed 
along  to  a  ripe  old  age  with  remarkably 
fewer  engine  troubles.  In  a  car  that  uses 
leaded  gas  exclusively,  the  spark  plugs 
have  to  be  replaced  every  20,000  miles 
or  so.  In  the  same  car,  using  unleaded 
gas.  they'll  last  about  33.000  miles. 
Mufflers  last  longer  in  the  absence  of 
lead.  Their  life  expectancy  may  well  in- 
crease from  40,000  miles  to  80,000  miles 
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in  the  lead-free  age,  you'll  probably  pay 
between  $50  and  $75  a  year  more  for 
normal  auto  operation.  That's  a  rough 
figure  that  deducts  expected  savings  in 
terms  of  spark  plugs,  mufflers,  etc.  from 
expected  increased  gasoline  consump- 
tion. The  "afterburner"  system  would 
probably  add  $200  or  more  to  the  price 
of  a  new  car. 

This  is  all  speculation,  of  course, 
based  on  how  it  looks  right  now.  The 
final  development  of  these  devices  is  still 
several  years  away,  and  Detroit's  engi- 
neers might  do  better  or  worse  for  our 
pocketbooks,  depending  on  problems 
still  to  be  worked  out. 

One  thing  in  favor  of  those  who  now 
own  high  compression  cars  and  hope 
that  leaded  gas  will  stick  around  while 
they  last,  is  that  the  oil  companies  are 
all  for  a  slow  phase-out  of  lead,  and 
hardly  see  how  a  fast  phase-out  is  pos- 
sible. 

To  them,  the  changeover  poses  major 
financial  problems,  with  a  whole  series 
of  new  refining  operations.  It's  one  thing 
to  produce  a  limited  amount  of  any  gaso- 
line to  specifications,  and  another  to  re- 
tool to  provide  the  whole  nation  with 
new  types  of  gas.  New  refining  methods 
on  the  grand  scale  mean  new  equipment. 
The  estimates  vary  widely,  but  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  thinks  the 
changeover  will  cost  $6  billion  in  new 
refining  equipment  alone.  The  cost  for 
each  company  will  vary,  of  course,  but 
a  $100  million  investment  for  a  large 
company  wouldn't  be  surprising.  Even- 
tually, this  will  all  be  passed  on  to  the 


consumer,  in  the  form  of  higher  gasohne 
prices.  But,  for  small  companies  that 
may  need  to  double  their  refinery  invest- 
ment overnight,  "eventually"  won't  be 
anywhere  near  soon  enough.  Many  may 
be  forced  to  close  down,  unable  to 
finance  the  switch-over.  If  such  small 
refiners  shut  down  it  will,  as  a  side  effect, 
severely  cut  the  nation's  supply  of  as- 
phalt, our  most  widely  used  paving  ma- 
terial. Most  asphalt  is  made  by  these 
small  refineries. 

Not  only  must  oil  companies  grapple 
with  the  problem  of  financing  new  re- 
finery equipment,  they  may  have  trouble 
buying  enough  equipment  to  do  the  job 
and  hiring  enough  construction  teams  to 
install  it.  Today,  there's  barely  enough 
skilled  manpower  to  handle  the  oil  in- 
dustry's normal  growth.  A  crash  pro- 


lo  develop  the  capability  to  provide 
enough  lead-free  gas  for  those  and  all 
subsequent  models  as  they  are  produced. 
This  pressure  to  be  ready  for  a  1975  fait 
accompli  forced  on  them  by  the  auto 
industry,  which  in  turn  is  reacting  to  fed- 
eral standards  with  a  1975  target  date, 
is  being  heightened  by  other  pressures. 
Both  the  federal  government  and  Cali- 
fornia are  now  considering  legislation 
on  the  subject,  and  spokesmen  for  the 
auto  industry  and  the  oil  industry  have 
made  proposals  of  their  own. 

Nationally,  Rep.  Edward  Koch  (NY) 
has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  ban  the  transporta- 
tion, distribution  and  sale  of  leaded  gas- 
oline in  interstate  commerce.  It  would  be 
efi'ective  a  year  after  enactment.  Former 
Rep.  Leonard  Farbstein  (NY)  last  year 


raise  some  tax  revenue  for  the  govern- 
ment. But  Congress  has  apparently 
squashed  this  idea. 

California,  which  has  always  led  the 
nation  in  regulating  auto  exhaust  emis- 
sions, has  legislation  much  further  along. 
The  Technical  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  California  State  Air  Resources 
Board  has  recommended  that,  starting  in 
1971,  every  service  station  offer  one 
grade  of  either  no-lead  or  low-lead  gas, 
with  at  least  a  90  octane  rating.  It  has 
also  asked  that  the  lead  content  of  pre- 
mium gas  be  cut  a  bit,  beginning  in  1971. 
By  1974,  the  proposal  goes  on,  at  least 
one  grade  of  gasoline  (probably  90-91 
octane  regular)  will  be  completely  lead- 
free.  And,  by  Jan.  1977,  the  recommen- 
dation is  that  no  lead  whatever  be  used 
in  any  grade  of  gasoline  sold  in  the 


first  controls  were  put  on  cars  in  1962,  and  continues  to  be. 


gram  to  convert  to  lead-free  fuel  pro- 
duction might  be  almost  impossible  to 
accomplish.  According  to  the  president 
of  Shell  Oil,  the  shortest  timetable  pos- 
sible for  the  total  elimination  of  leaded 
fuels  is  seven  years. 

Only  American  Oil  is  already  sitting 
pretty,  with  an  existing  setup  that  can 
go  all  out  to  produce  lead-free  gas,  and 
it  can  hardly  supply  the  nation.  Some 
55  years  ago,  when  Standard  Oil  of  In- 
diana (American)  began  to  sell  gas  in 
the  east  in  competition  with  Standard 
Oil  of  New  Jersey  (Esso),  it  tried  to  gain 
the  competitive  edge  by  making  a  unique 
product.  So  it  built  its  refineries  from 
the  ground  up  to  manufacture  unleaded 
gasoline.  This  happy  accident  based  on 
long  ago  competition  now  puts  Ameri- 
can in  an  enviable  position.  It  is  already 
geared  to  an  event  that  comes  as  a  shock 
to  most  of  the  oil  industry. 

The  rest  of  the  industry  is  un- 
doubtedly going  to  step  up  its  refining 
processes,  rather  than  use  other  additives 
besides  lead  to  increase  octane  ratings. 
There  are  a  few  others.  Certain  "aro- 
matics"  can  boost  octane  ratings  spec- 
tacularly, but  by-products  in  auto  ex- 
hausts from  them  include  some  known 
cancer-causing  chemicals.  Other  known 
additives  are  too  expensive  to  substitute 
for  extra  refining. 

How  slow  is  a  slow  phase  out?  Until 
Detroit  puts  out  cars  with  the  new  pol- 
lution controls  in  1974  or  1975,  any  car 
can  use  leaded  gas.  But  those  with  the 
new  pollution  controls  must  not,  so  the 
ultimate  heat  on  the  oil  companies  is 


introduced  several  bills  aimed  at  elimi- 
nating lead  in  gasoline.  One  would  de- 
prive oil  companies  selling  leaded  gaso- 
line of  their  depletion  allowances.  But 
laws  to  force  the  oil  companies  to  move 
faster  than  they  can  would  probably  not 
pass. 

Meanwhile,  President  Nixon  has  or- 
dered   that    government    autos  use 


A  lot  of  car  parts  will  last  longer 
when  cars  use  only  unleaded  gas. 


unleaded  or  low-lead  gasoline.  The  Ad- 
ministration is  now  discussing  with  oil 
industry  officials  some  plan  for  tax  con- 
cessions on  the  cost  of  building  facilities 
to  make  low-lead  or  unleaded  gasoline. 

Earlier,  the  Administration  consid- 
ered a  tax  on  leaded  gasoline,  to  make 
leaded  and  unleaded  fuels  about  the 
same  price  at  the  pump,  encouraging 
drivers  to  buy  the  unleaded  gas,  and  to 


state  of  California  for  automotive  use. 

Edward  Cole,  president  of  General 
Motors,  has  recommended  much  the 
same  procedure,  although  he  didn't  spe- 
cify the  date  when  all  gasoline  would  be 
lead-free. 

The  gradual  changeover  being  dis- 
cussed by  the  California  Air  Resources 
Board  will  probably  be  a  lot  like  the 
regulations  the  state  ends  up  adopting. 
And  these  are  likely  to  serve  as  a  model 
for  federal  regulations. 

This  slow  switch  will  eliminate  a  few 
of  the  worst  problems  involved  in  chang- 
ing the  country  over  from  leaded  to  un- 
leaded gas.  Drivers  with  cars  that  need 
high-octane  leaded  gas  won't  have  any 
trouble  finding  any,  until  the  late  1970's. 
Oil  companies  will  be  able  to  phase  out 
old  equipment — some  of  it  due  for  re- 
placement anyway — and  phase  in  new 
equipment  able  to  produce  unleaded  gas. 
And,  during  the  gradual  changeover,  the 
auto  industry,  the  oil  industry  and  in- 
dependent laboratories  can  perfect  anti- 
pollution devices  for  autos. 

While  the  changeover  is  being  dis- 
cussed and  planned  in  California  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  oil  companies 
aren't  sitting  around  waiting. 

Among  the  oil  companies  either  now 
introducing  low-lead  or  no-lead  91  oc- 
tane gas:  Standard  of  California  (Chev- 
ron), Sun  Oil,  Atlantic  Richfield,  Gulf, 
Shell  and  American  Oil. 

Among  those  introducing  or  planning 
to  introduce  other  octane  ratings  of  low- 
lead  or  no-lead  gas:  Standard  of  Cali- 
(Contimied  on  page  51) 
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WASHINGTON 
PRO  &  CON 

Opposing  Views  by  Congressmen  on  The  Question  . . 


SHOULD  THE  FOODi 


DEFINITELY,  YEs!  I  WHS  the  Only  member  of  Congress 
who  offered  a  minority  report  when  Amendments 
expanding  the  Food  Stamp  Act  benefits  were  reported 
out  of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  earlier  this 
year. 

My  service  on  that  committee  has  convinced  me  that 
it  is  dangerous  business  to  dare  question  the  validity  of 
public  feeding  programs  or  the  judgment  of  some  of  the 
leading  hunger  "experts,"  whose  hunger  for  headlines 
appears  to  exceed  their  thirst  for  knowledge  and  truth. 

Just  three  years  ago,  the  main  dialogue  over  the 
food  stamp  bill  was  centered  on  whether  $195  million 
per  year  was  enough  money;  whether  20%  was  too 
much  for  the  states  to  pay  for  their  share  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  whether  strikers  and  college  students  should 
be  eligible  for  food  stamp  welfare. 

Just  three  short  years  later,  the  rhetoric  revolved 
around  whether  $3  billion  a  year  is  enough;  whether 
a  2.5/f  state  share  is  too  much,  and  how  much  food 
aid  strikers  and  college  students  should  get. 

This  program,  hatched  by  the  New  Deal  and  revived 
by  the  New  Frontier,  has  been  embraced  and  expanded 
by  the  Administration  and  by  Congress  beyond  the 
wildest  imagination.  The  program  is  on  its  way  to 
becoming  one  of  the  largest  welfare  functions  of  the 
government,  with  a  new  army  of  employees  to  admin- 
ister it. 

Today,  more  than  1,200  federal  workers  are  directly 
involved  in  food  stamp  administration,  and  hundreds 
of  others  are  involved  on  the  fringes.  On  top  of  that, 
the  Agriculture  Department  has  hired  more  than  7,000 
so-called  nutrition  experts  to  promote  this  program  in 
the  grass  roots  of  the  nation. 

It  is  my  unhappy  prediction  that  before  this  program 


eventually  collapses  as  a 
result  of  its  inherent  ineffi- 
ciency and  ineffectiveness, 
the  numbers  of  those  liv- 
ing off  the  program  will  be 
measured  in  the  tens  of 
thousands. 

It  has  taken  only  156 
weeks  for  the  food  stamp 
program  to  mushroom 
from  $195  million  per  year 
to  $1.75  billion.  I  can  see 
the  cost  of  this  program        Rep.  George^A.  Goodling 

jumping  to  $11  billion.  The  I9th  District 

Senate  has  gone  a  long  way  down  the  road  toward  this 
fantastic  amount — its  food  stamp  version  included  non- 
food items,  and  one  amendment  (not  adopted)  even 
allowed  ammunition. 

Recently,  announcements  were  made  that  food 
stamps  were  being  given  to  some  30,000  workers  on 
strike  against  General  Motors.  I  object  to  the  use  of 
food  stamps  for  strikers  because  it  changes  the  concept 
of  "collective  bargaining"  into  "protective  bargaining." 

I,  along  with  every  other  Member,  favor  a  good  food 
stamp  program.  But  I  feel  that  the  program  has  become 
distorted.  I  hope  that  in  the  future  some  degree  of 
reason  will  have  returned  to  the  debate  over  this  mis- 
guided and  malfunctioning  social  experiment. 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel  on  this  big 
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STAMP  PROGRAM  BE  CURBED? 


"NO" 


Sen.  Ernest  F.  Hollings 
(D-S.C.) 


THE  EFFORT  to  eradicate 
hunger  in  our  midst 
should  be  vigorously 
stepped  up.  Hunger  is  a 
national  disgrace.  It  repre- 
sents a  vast  squandering 
of  human  resources  that 
should  be  intolerable  to  a 
country  which  prides  itself 
on  its  good  business  sense. 

Hunger  in  America  is 
not  the  result  of  shiftless 
people  lacking  the  initia- 
tive to  work.  There  are  15 


million  hard-core  hungry  in  the  United  States.  Of 
these,  99.5%  are  children,  mothers,  invalids  and  old 
people — not  able-bodied,  able-minded  men.  Hunger's 
most  tragic  impact  is  on  the  young.  Medical  studies 
prove  that  protein  deficiencies  during  pregnancy  and 
early  childhood  can  rob  a  youngster  of  20%  of  his 
native  intelligence — brainpower  that  can  never  be 
fully  regained.  That  child  grows  to  maturity  perma- 
nently handicapped  and  unable  to  make  his  maximum 
contribution  to  the  wealth  and  well-being  of  the  nation. 

Every  year  we  pour  billions  of  dollars  into  fighting 
the  offshoots  of  malnutrition.  The  taxpayer  picks  up 
the  bill  for  medical  care,  hospitalization,  truancy  offi- 
cers and  crime-fighting.  How  much  more  economical  it 
would  be  to  root  out  the  cause  than  to  funnel  astronom- 
ical sums  into  a  never-ending  rearguard  action  against 
the  painful  effects. 

An  expanded  and  well-administered  food  stamp 
program  could  do  much  to  stamp  out  hunger.  At  pres- 


issue,  fill  out  the  ^'ballot"  and  mail  it  to  him.  y 


ent  the  food  stamp  and  free  commodity  food  programs 
are  reaching  6  million  of  the  15  million  hard-core 
hungry.  To  reach  the  remainder  we  need  additional 
appropriations,  a  more  effective  outreach  program  to 
ensure  maximum  participation,  and  streamlined  ad- 
ministrative procedures  to  cut  down  on  wasteful  and 
time-consuming  red  tape.  And  we  need  Presidential 
leadership  that  will  replace  promises  with  per- 
formance. In  May  1969,  President  Nixon  promised  to 
reform  and  expand  the  food  stamp  program.  Instead, 
the  Administration  has  been  trying  to  limit  the  pro- 
gram and  at  various  stages  has  tried  to  kill  it  off  alto- 
gether. The  President  has  fallen  victim  to  the  ivory 
tower  advice  of  Professor  Moynihan,  the  father  of 
Family  Assistance.  That  scheme  is  unwieldy,  unwork- 
able and  unlikely  to  be  adopted.  It  fails  miserably  to 
deal  with  the  crux  of  the  poverty  problem — hunger. 
Doling  out  cash  is  no  substitute  for  food.  Given  cash, 
the  hungry  poor  will  deprive  themselves  of  food  and 
spend  more  to  give  their  children  clothing,  medicines 
and  other  necessities  of  life.  The  landlord  will  charge 
more  for  rent.  And  the  hungry  will  be  right  back 
where  they  started — still  hungry. 

Food  stamps  are  not  a  one-shot  cure-all  for  poverty. 
But  an  accelerated  stamp  program  is  the  best  means 
we  have  for  an  opening  assault  on  the  disgraceful 
blight  of  hunger. 


I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine  for 
February  the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON:  Should  The 
Food  Stamp  Program  Be  Curbed? 

IN  MY  OPINION  THE  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  SHOULD  BE  □ 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  □  CURBED. 


SIGNED 


ADDRESS. 
TOWN  


STATE 


You  can  address  any  Representative  c/o  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515;  any  Senator  c/o  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 
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By  MAURY  DELMAN 


THE  FATE  OF  Small  busincss  in  the 
United  States  is  not  altogether  rosy. 
According  to  the  U.S.  Statistical  Ab- 
stract, private  businesses  of  all  sizes  have 
shrunk  from  39.5  per  1,000  population 
in  1948  to  29.8  per  1,000  in  1967.  Small 
businesses  have  increased  in  number,  but 
not  in  proportion  to  the  population 
growth. 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  studies 
show  that  about  half  of  new  small  busi- 
nesses never  make  the  third  year.  Re- 
tailing suffers  the  most,  with  only  29% 
surviving  three-and-a-half  years.  Whole- 
saling shows  best  with  a  48%  survival 
after  the  same  period. 

Nevertheless,  Dun  &  Bradstreet  fig- 
ures suggest  that  more  than  400,000 
firms  are  started  annually  with  about  an 
equal  number  being  discontinued. 

Survival  depends  upon  a  variety  of 
factors.  Dun  &  Bradstreet  people  have 
been  able  to  pinpoint  nine  major  reasons 
for  failures  of  new  businesses. 

Topping  the  list  is  simply  lack  of  man- 
agerial experience.  Even  those  who  have 
managed  other  businesses  successfully 
have  come  quickly  to  bankruptcy  when 
operating  businesses  they  knew  little 
about.  For  example,  take  the  case  of 
a  young  Pennsylvanian  who  went  into 
the  building  business  after  nine  years  as 
an  insurance  agent.  With  his  cash  tied 
up  in  real  estate  and  "receivables,"  sup- 
pliers were  willing  to  sell  him  on  a  cash 
basis  only.  He  couldn't  buy  enough  to 
keep  going.  After  four  years,  he  filed 
a  voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy  with 
liabilities  twice  the  size  of  his  assets. 

A  middle-aged  Texan  gave  up  a  suc- 
cessful career  as  an  insurance  salesman 
to  become  an  air-conditioning  and  heat- 
ing contractor.  He,  too,  ended  up  in  a 
bankruptcy  court  when  most  of  his  cap- 
ital got  tied  up  in  slow  receivables.  A 
West  Virginia  doctor  teamed  up  with  a 
restaurant  owner  to  build  a  shopping 


Pitfalls  to  Avoid 
in  Starting 

Your  Own  Business 

A  look  at  why  small  businesses  fail,  with  some 
useful  hints  and  sources  of  help  and  information. 


center  and  became  a  bankrupt  after  con- 
struction costs  got  out  of  hand. 

A  "receivable"  is  simply  money  some- 
body owes  you  that  you  can't  get  your 
hands  on  yet.  If  a  builder,  for  instance, 
has  given  so  many  people  long-term 
credit  that  he  hasn't  enough  ready  cash 
or  credit  of  his  own  to  pay  his  workmen 
and  buy  supplies  to  put  up  a  new  build- 
ing, he  has  to  pass  up  the  bids  on  the 
new  jobs.  People  who  are  new  to  busi- 
ness easily  get  themselves  trapped  with 
a  shortage  of  enough  funds  on  which 
to  keep  operating.  In  their  eagerness  to 
get  their  very  first  customers  they  may 
extend  attractive  credit  which  turns  out 
to  be  suicidal  for  them.  Experience  sell- 
ing insurance  is  hardly  good  training  for 
another  business  that  requires  buy-sell 
judgment  and  heavy  day-to-day  expenses 
before  the  profits  roll  in. 

But  even  with  specific  experience  in 
some  line  there  is  no  assurance  of  sue- 


New  businesses 


increasingly. 


Small  Business  Administration  staff  volunteer  (rt.)  counsels  small  business  owner. 
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cess.  The  importance  of  experience  is 
not  the  time  spent  but  what  is  learned. 
Successful  businessmen  underscore  the 
need  for  balanced  experience.  This  in- 
cludes knowledge  of  your  product,  finan- 
cial handling,  buying  and  selling. 

Insufficient  starting  capital  ranks  just 
under  lack  of  experience  as  a  cause  of 
all  business  failures.  The  notion  that  a 
few  thousand  dollars  and  very  hard  work 
will  bring  success  has  held  very  little 
validity  since  the  1930's.  An  experienced 
women's-wear  retailer  says,  "Anyone 
going  into  business  now  without  plenty 
of  capital  in  back  of  him  should  have 
his  head  examined."  Even  if  a  new  busi- 
ness venture  should  survive  its  first  year 
with  limited  capital,  this  disadvantage 
takes  many  years  to  overcome. 

Borrowing  the  needed  capital  often 
seems  an  easier  solution  than  it  is.  Those 
who  don't  calculate  exactly  how  much 
the  interest  on  the  borrowed  money  will 


Dun  &  Bradstreet's  Rowena  Wyant  displays  company's  report  on  business  failures  that  pinpoints  reasons  behind  them. 


eat  into  their  expected  profits  often  come 
to  grief — discovering  too  late  that 
they've  only  been  working  for  the  bank. 
A  man  who  earns  9%  "clear  profit"  on 
capital  that  he  borrowed  for  9%  can 
have  a  great  time  running  his  own  busi- 
ness until  he  starves  to  death. 

Yet,  the  attractions  of  being  "inde- 
pendent" have  been  known  to  induce 
new  "businessmen"  to  close  their  eyes 
to  the  hard  fact  that  they  won't  earn  a 
cent  for  themselves  until  they  have  met 
all  operating  costs  and  the  interest. 

Today,  anyone  starting  a  new  business 
must  first  figure  his  normal  operating  ex- 
penses plus  his  salary.  For  safety,  the 
expense  figure  should  be  adjusted  up- 
ward from  25%  to  50%.  There  are  al- 
ways unforeseen  costs.  Then,  he'll  have 
to  determine  the  volume  of  business  he 
must  do  to  cover  these  expenses.  The 
cost  of  supplies,  merchandise,  etc.,  to 
produce  this  volume  must  be  figured. 
Finally,  what  fixtures  are  needed  and 
what  receivables  will  have  to  be  carried 
if  credit  is  granted  to  customers?  In  es- 
sence, what  capital  is  needed  to  produce 
income  enough  for  a  reasonable  net 
profit  after  expenses.  A  surprising  num- 
ber of  people  go  into  business  without 
doing  this  hard  arithmetic. 

The  third  business  pitfall  is  the  wrong 
location.  Inexperienced  people  are  prone 


to  look  for  inexpensive  locations.  Good 
locations  are  bound  to  cost  money  but 
the  volume  realized  from  a  good  location 
can  more  than  offset  the  higher  rent. 

Once  a  business  is  under  way  it  can 
readily  fall  victim  to  the  fourth  pitfall 
— ^inventory  mismanagement.  The  com- 
mon warning,  "don't  get  too  much  in- 
ventory," should  be  modified  to,  "don't 
buy  too  much  of  the  wrong  merchan- 
dise." 

The  management  of  inventory  is  an 
art.  if  what  you  are  doing  is  selling 
something  that  you  keep  in  stock.  Its 
ABC's  are  simply  put,  even  if  its  XYZ's 
are  not.  The  dollars  you  have  invested 
in  inventory  must  earn  you  money  at  a 
desirable  rate.  Fast  turnover  will  earn 
money  on  goods  that  are  priced  at  a 
small  profit  margin.  Goods  that  turn 
over  slowly  only  pay  well  if  the  markup 
is  large.  The  great  inventory  tragedy  is 
found  in  goods  that  sit  on  your  shelves 
without  any  buyers.  They  represent  dol- 
lars invested  by  you  that  are  not  earning 
anything — in  short,  precious  capital 
that's  tied  up.  This  is  all  just  as  obvious 
as  it  can  be,  but,  oh,  the  businesses  that 
go  on  the  rocks  because  of  ill-judged  in- 
ventory. 

In  the  big,  successful  retail  stores 
there  is  not  love,  humanity,  sentiment  or 
personal  whim  in  the  matter  of  inven- 


tory. The  hard  questions  are:  "What 
sells,  at  how  fast  a  turnover,  for  what 
markup?"  and  buyers  of  stock  succeed 
or  fail  on  their  ability  to  solve  that  equa- 
tion most  profitably.  By  contrast,  I  know 
of  a  successful  man  who  quit  his  pro- 
fession to  invest  his  all  in  a  store  selling  a 
"cultural"  product  that  he  thought  the 
people  "ought  to"  have.  It  bankrupted 
him  because  people  buy  what  they  want, 
not  what  you  think  they  "ought  to." 

Pitfall  five  is  too  much  capital  going 
into  fixed  assets.  Any  money  invested  in 
fixtures  or  real  estate  will  most  likely 
come  from  your  working  capital  or  will 
be  borrowed.  Money  tied  up  in  frozen 
assets  that  aren't  necessary  to  your  busi- 
ness is  working  capital  that  may  not  be 
available  when  you  need  it  for  either  a 
crisis  or  an  opportunity. 

The  sixth  pitfall  is  poor  credit  grant- 
ing practices.  The  temptation  to  let  cus- 
tomers "put  it  on  the  books"  can  be  very 
strong,  particularly  if  your  competition 
is  coming  from  low-margin,  big-volume 
cash  competitors.  If  you  offer  easy  credit 
in  order  to  get  the  business,  some  cus- 
tomers may  be  so  slow  to  pay  that  they'll 
give  you  "the  business."  When  you  force 
credit  on  people  you  are  in  danger  of 
attracting  the  poorer  payers.  One  of  the 
shocks  lying  in  wait  for  new  businessmen 
is  that  well-heeled  customers  are  very 
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CONTINUED  Pitfalls  to  Avoid  in  Starting  Your  Own  Business 


often  the  slowest  to  pay  their  debts. 

In  granting  credit  two  fundamental 
questions  must  be  answered:  Do  I  have 
enough  capital?  Do  I  know  how  to  col- 
lect? 

A  general  rule  is  that  you  must  have 
additional  capital  on  hand  equal  to  one- 
and-a-half  month's  credit  sales  in  order 
to  give  customers  30  days  to  pay.  Credit 
granting  and  collecting  takes  skill.  Many 
people  just  don't  have  it.  One  retailer 
with  25  years  experience  commented. 
"When  I  first  started  I  also  tried  to  sell 
on  credit  but  found  that  I  wasn't  a  good 
collector,  so  after  several  months  1  made 
ail  sales  for  cash  and  have  since  con- 
ducted a  cash  and  carry  business." 

Pitfall  number  seven  is  taking  too 
much  out  for  yourself.  It's  an  easy  habit 
to  fall  into.  Many  new  business  starters 
pledge  to  themselves,  "We're  not  going 
to  take  anything  out  of  the  business." 
And  of  course  they  can't  stick  to  it. 
What's  the  purpose  of  going  into  busi- 


Rapid  expansion  must  be  carefully 
planned  since  it  requires  skills  to  man- 
age new  people  you  must  hire  as  well 
as  additional  capital.  One  storekeeper 
found  out  the  hard  way  that  two  stores 
weren't  twice  as  profitable  for  him  as 
one.  With  one  store  doing  well  he  opened 
another  across  town.  But  the  managerial 
help  in  his  second  store  failed  to  grasp 
his  successful  methods.  The  owner  had 
to  supervise  both  stores  with  his  wife 
helping  out.  When  she  got  sick  the  load 
was  too  much.  Eventually,  physical  and 
capital  strain  required  that  he  sell  the 
second  store.  Today,  he  operates  one 
store  profitably  and  without  undue  head- 
aches. 

Pitfall  number  nine — the  wrong  atti- 
tude— ruins  many.  Some  businesses  fail 
to  prosper  or  come  to  grief  because  of 
wrong  attitudes  of  their  owners.  Being 
in  business  is  plain  hard  work,  demand- 
ing full  diligence.  Some  owners  figure 
that  since  the  business  is  theirs  they'll 


inventory  management  can  make  or  bre. 
tive  looks  over  the  stock  of  a  New  York 

ness  if  you  aren't  going  to  take  some- 
thing out?  The  approach  to  what  you 
take  out  for  yourself  should  be  flexible 
and  realistic.  When  profits  decline 
owners  must  curtail  their  drawing. 

The  eighth  pitfall  can  come  from  too 
much  success.  Business  is  so  good  you 
decide  to  expand — but  unplanned  ex- 
pansion can  be  ruinous.  Generally  busi- 
nesses grow  in  two  ways:  Slow  and 
steady  from  within — marked  by  in- 
creased sales  and  profits,  or  by  rapid 
expansion  through  addition  or  acquisi- 
tion. 
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k  a  firm.  Here,  a  volunteer  retired  execu- 
clothing  firm  that  the  S.B.A.  is  assisting. 

work  hours  only  to  suit  themselves. 
Others  get  involved  in  outside  interests 
to  an  excessive  extent.  They  may  even 
tell  themselves  that  social  and  civic  in- 
terests help  promote  the  business  when 
all  they  do  is  take  the  owner  away  from 
affairs  that  need  tending.  Greed  kills  off 
still  others.  When  products  are  misrep- 
resented or  shoddy,  it  is  always  found 
out.  A  well-known  chain  of  fine  restau- 
rants had  to  be  sold  off  because  their 
owner  evaded  income  taxes.  The  pen- 
alties levied  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  in  addition  to  a  jail  sentence 
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forced  the  sale  of  that  restaurant  chain. 

But.  even  with  all  the  hazards,  the 
dream  of  having  your  own  business  can 
be  realized.  There  are  ways  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  and  succeed.  A  prime 
source  of  help  lies  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  its  agency,  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  set  up  in  1953 
to  aid  small  business.  The  S.B.A.  with 
its  network  of  88  field  offices  in  principal 
cities,  as  well  as  in  Guam  and  Puerto 
Rico,  is  available  to  assist  new  business 
hopefuls  as  well  as  established  small 
businesses.  The  available  offices  are  listed 
at  the  end  of  this  article  and  can  be 
found  in  the  phone  book  under  the 
classification  "U.S.  Government." 

Most  people  associate  the  S.B.A. 
solely  with  loan  assistance  but  this  is 
only  a  part  of  the  important  services 
the  agency  performs.  Actually,  the 
S.B.A.  is  structured  to  provide  a  wide 
range  of  advisory  services  to  help  busi- 
nesses operate  better.  Anyone  who's  in 
trouble  with  his  small  business  should 
at  least  ask  the  S.B.A.  for  advice.  Maybe 
it  can't  save  him — but  maybe  it  can.  And 
it  often  sets  up  clinics,  workshops  and 
management  courses  for  small  business 
owners.  In  addition,  it  guides  established 
business  owners  in  procuring  govern- 
ment contracts  set  aside  for  small  busi- 
ness. 

The  S.B.A.'s  doors  are  open  to  any- 
one who  seeks  counseling  and  guidance 
on  going  into  business  for  himself.  At 
the  S.B.A.  office  he  is  assigned  to  a  man- 
agement counselor  who  interviews  him 
to  determine  his  business  objective  and 
his  qualifications  for  reaching  it.  The  in- 
terview is  controlled  by  a  four-page 
questionnaire  which  probes  for  such  in- 
formation as  education,  work  experi- 
ence, knowledge  of  a  particular  business' 
needs,  capital  requirements  and  other 
pertinent  data  needed  to  evaluate  fitness 
to  start  a  venture. 

Some  people  are  only  technically 
equipped,  which  isn't  enough.  For  ex- 
ample, the  young  vet  who  served  a 
year's  apprenticeship  repairing  radio  and 
TV  sets  before  entering  the  military.  He 
learned  more  from  electronics  training 
in  the  Army.  Upon  discharge  he  wanted 
to  set  up  shop  for  himself.  But  while  he 
could  make  a  radio  or  TV  work  won- 
derfully, he  actually  knew  nothing  about 
running  a  business. 

"Even  worse,  some  people  come 
through  the  door  armed  with  no  more 
than  a  burning  desire  to  be  free  and 
work  for  themselves.  They  haven't  got 
the  foggiest  notion  of  what  business 
they'd  like  to  get  into  or  what  knowledge 
is  needed."  confides  Charles  Spano,  man- 
agement counselor  for  New  York's 
Small  Business  Administration  regional 
office.  "In  such  cases  I  encourage  them 
to  participate  in  one  of  our  work- 


Jean  Taylor's  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  store,  House 
of  Nine,  is  a  successful  franchising  venture. 

shops  for  prospective  business  owners." 

S.B.A.  workshops  are  usually  con- 
ducted on  a  one-day-a-month  basis, 
teaching  basic  principles  of  financing, 
taxes,  federal  regulations  and  sales  pro- 
motion. Workshop  leaders  stress  addi- 
tional sources  of  advice  and  assistance 
and  encourage  their  students  to  use 
them.  The  workshops  are  valuable  in  a 
number  of  ways,  Mr.  Spano  points  out. 
"They  teach  business  principles  and  they 
show  up  the  weaknesses  of  many  aspir- 
ing business  entrants,  dissuading  them 
from  going  into  business  when  they 
aren't  truly  ready." 

In  cases  where  a  would-be  entrant 
shows  strong  potential,  the  S.B.A.  is  pre- 
pared to  act  further.  A  counselor  may 
help  him  get  a  loan  to  start  the  business. 
Once  started,  counselor  guidance  may 
continue  until  the  fledgling  business  is 
on  its  feet. 

While  the  S.B.A.  now  rarely  makes  di- 
rect loans,  it  does  get  involved  with  "par- 
ticipation" loans.  One  type,  the  guaranty 
plan,  requires  that  a  bank  make  the  loan 
which  the  S.B.A.  guarantees  up  to  90%. 

Before  the  S.B.A.  will  involve  itself 
in  a  loan  it  insists  that  an  applicant  first 
seek  a  direct  bank  loan.  Only  after  a 
turn-down  will  the  S.B.A.  consider  par- 
ticipation. Borrowers  are  expected  to 
furnish  such  information  as  their  ex- 
perience, a  financial  statement  reflecting 
all  personal  assets  and  liabilities,  a  de- 
tailed projection  for  the  first  year  of  op- 
eration and  a  list  of  all  collateral  at  pres- 
ent market  value. 

A  more  modest  loan  is  available 
through  the  S.B.A.  under  the  Economic 


Opportunity  program.  These  loans  are 
offered  to  the  economically  "disadvan- 
taged," particularly  the  minorities,  who 
have  the  capability  to  operate  a  business 
but  can't  get  loans  through  usual  chan- 
nels. The  maximum  amount  of  an  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  loan  is  $25,000  for 
up  to  15  years. 

The  S.B.A.  can  also  put  you  in  touch 
with  ACE,  a  group  of  active  business 
executives  who  have  volunteered  to  help 
guide  those  in  small  businesses.  S.B.A. 
has  another  such  corps  of  volunteer 
counselors  made  up  of  retired  execu- 
tives. They  are  called  SCORE.  (S.B.A. 
also  seeks  more  executives  and  retired 
executives  who  would  care  to  volunteer 
for  ACE  or  SCORE.) 

Beyond  personal  counseling  and  loans, 
the  S.B.A.  produces  and  publishes  a  va- 
riety of  publications  of  interest  to  the 

ALL  PHOTOS   FROM   HLACK  STAR 


ness  is  a  trade  association.  Trade  asso- 
ciations exist  in  every  major  industry 
and  many  minor  ones.  They  are  sources 
of  surveys  and  studies  that  do  economic 
analyses  of  such  factors  as  salaries, 
wages,  sales  and  labor  conditions.  A  let- 
ter addressed  to  a  trade  association  ask- 
ing about  the  feasibility  of  entering  an 
industry  will  often  be  answered  with  a 
packet  of  materials  outlining  such  mat- 
ters as  growth  trends,  capital  equipment, 
new  technology,  operating  ratios  and 
other  pertinent  data.  A  full  listing  of 
trade  associations  can  be  found  in  the 
National  Trade  and  Professional  Asso- 
ciations of  the  United  States.  $7.95.  Co- 
lumbia Book  Publishers,  Room  300,  917 
15th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

Chambers  of  Commerce,  both  state 
and  local,  can  help  to  get  a  new  business 
started.  Generally,  they  can  assist  in  such 


Leonard  Morris  made  a  go  of  his  franchised  Management  Recruiter  Service. 

small  businessman.  These  include  lists  matters  as  site  location,  labor  informa- 
tion, referral  work,  setting  up  introduc- 
tions and  making  appointments  with 
vital  sources,  and  they  may  even  make 
loans.  Thomas  N.  Stainback.  executive 
vice  president  of  New  York's  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  former  president  of 
the  Jersey  City  Chamber  of  Commerce 
points  out  that  ".  .  .  while  the  services 
of  Chambers  vary  widely,  to  overlook 
their  faciUties  is  a  mistake  since  they 
can  save  people  time,  money  and  head- 
aches along  the  way." 

Public  libraries  can  be  gold  mines  of 
information  to  potential  owner-man- 
agers of  small  businesses.  Libraries  offer 
indices  to  business  periodicals,  news- 
papers and  select  subjects.  They  keep 
such  government  documents  as  censuses 
of  population,  business  and  agriculture, 
{Continued  on  page  41 ) 
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of  available  books,  pamphlets,  technical 
aids,  management  research  summaries 
and  annuals.  Many  are  free  and  are  ob- 
tainable by  writing  your  S.B.A.  field 
office.  Others  sold  at  a  nominal  charge 
can  be  purchased  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
10402.  Recommended  reading  includes: 

Checklist  for  Going  Into  Business  (Manage- 
ment Research  Summaries  No.  120) .  Free; 

Factors  in  Small  Business  Success  or  Failure 
(Management  Research  Simimaries  No.  145). 
Free; 

The  First  Two  Years:  Problems  of  Small  Firm 
Growth  and  Survival  ( Small  Business  Research 
Summaries  No.  2).  $1.00; 

Problems  of  Small  Business  (Management 
Research  Summaries  No.  42).  Free; 

Starting  and  Managing  a  Small  Business  of 
Your  Own  (Starting  and  Managing  Series  No. 
1).  $0.25. 

An  excellent  source  of  information 
for  anyone  interested  in  starting  a  busi- 
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VETS  PENSION  AND  DiC  PAYMENTS  ARE 
RAISED  ALONG  WITH  INCOME  LIMITS: 

In  December,  the  President  signed 
PL91-588  effective  Jan.  1,  1971,  which 
increases  income  limitations  appli- 
cable to  (1)  non-service  connected 
pensions  for  veterans  and  widows  and 
(2)  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation for  dependent  parents  .   .  . 
Pension  rates  are  also  increased  .   .  . 
In  addition,  pension  and  certain 
other  war-time  benefits  are  extended 
to  veterans  having  Mexican  border 
service  of  90  days  or  more  between 
May  9,  1916  and  April  5,  1917. 

Average  rate  of  pension  increase  is 
about  9.5%  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  all  categories  receive  that 
figure  .   .   .  Maximum  income  limita- 
tions are  raised  by  $300  except  for 
children  of  deceased  veterans  who  are 
increased  by  $200  .   .   .  The  single 
veteran's  maximum  income  limit  is  now 
$2,300;  the  married  veteran's  is 
$3,500;  the  widow's  income  limit  is 
now  $2,300;  widow  with  one  child  or 
more  is  now  $3,500;  single  parent's 
DIC  income  limit  is  now  $2,300  and 
married  parents'  is  now  $3,500. 

The  top  pension  benefit  for  single 
veterans  is  now  $121  monthly  .   .  . 
For  married  veterans  the  top  monthly 
payment  is  now  $132  with  one  de- 
pendent,  $137  with  two  dependents 
and  $142  with  three  or  more  dependents 
.   .   .  Widow's  benefit  is  now  $81 
monthly;  widow  with  one  child  is  now 
$99  .   .   .  Top  DIC  payment  for  a 
single  parent  is  now  $96  ;  $66  for  two 
parents  not  living  together,  and  $64 
for  two  parents  living  together. 

The  new  law  also  adds  five  new  ex- 
clusions from  income  to  those  now 
permitted  in  computing  annual  income 
for  pension  purposes  .   .   .  They  are : 
(1)  serviceman's  group  life  insurance 
payments  (2)  amounts  equal  to  pre- 
payments in  certain  death  cases  on 
indebtedness  secured  by  a  mortgage 
on  residence  (3)  amounts  in  a  joint 
bank  account  acquired  by  reason  of 
death  or  other  joint  owner  (4)  pay- 
ments received  by  a  retired  employee 
from  his  former  employer  as  reimburse- 
ment for  monthly  premiums  for  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity program  and  (5)  proceeds  from 
certain  retired  servicemen's  family 
protection  plans. 

As  of  January  1972,  pensioners  and 


dependent  parents  age  72  and  over  no 
longer  need  file  income  statements 
if  they  have  been  on  the  rolls  for 
two  or  more  consecutive  years  and  if 
there  is  no  change  in  income. 

Among  other  changes,  the  law  also 
raises  monthly  aid  and  attendance 
allowances  for  veterans  from  $100  to 
$110  and  for  widows  from  $50  to 
$55  .   .   .  The  special  award  for 
housebound  veterans  receiving  pension 
is  upped  from  $40  to  $44. 

"Old  law"  pensioners  will  get  the 
benefit  of  the  $300  increase  in  maxi- 
mum income  limitations  but  will  not 
get  the  increased  payment. 

The  new  legislation  comes  in  the 
proverbial  nick  of  time  for  VA  pen- 
sioners faced  with  the  double  spectre 
of  inflationary  prices  and  loss  of 
income  due  to  Social  Security  in- 
creases earlier  enacted. 

The  increases  are  automatic  and  do 
not  have  to  be  applied  for. 

About  two  million  veterans  and  de- 
pendents are  affected  by  this 
legislation. 

VA  AND  FHA  HOME  MORTGAGE 
CEILING  DROPS  TO  8%: 

The  federal  government  has  cut  the 
interest  rate  that  may  be  charged  on 
home  mortgages  backed  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  and  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  from  8-1/2%  to 
8%  .   .   .  This  is  the  first  rate  drop 
in  over  nine  years  and  is  designed 
to  bolster  housing  construction  and 
enable  more  families  to  buy  homes 
.   .   .  The  action  affects  only  new 
mortgages. 

VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION  BUDGET  FOR 
1971  SIGNED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT: 

In  the  closing  days  of  1970,  Con- 
gress passed  and  the  President  signed 
PL91-556,  the  VA  Budget  Appropriation 
for  1971  which  totals  $9,065,528,000 
.   .   .  The  final  appropriation  came  to 
$105  million  more  than  the  VA  Ad- 
ministrator originally  asked  .   .  . 
Largest  item  in  the  budget  was  $5.5 
billion  for  compensation  and  pension 
benefits  .   .   .  Next  largest  was 
medical  care,  research  and  adminis- 
tration at  better  than  $1.9  billion 
followed  by  $1.3  billion  for  veterans 
readjustment  programs  .   .   .  Con- 
struction of  new  hospitals  and  nurs- 
ing home  facilities  was  ticketed 
for  some  $59  million. 
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Legion  Membership  Rises  To 
Sixth  Straight  Year  of  Gain 

Enrollments  for  1970  reach  2,692,127,  up  24,674  over 
1969's  total  of  2,667,453;  44  departments  made  goal 
and  seven  departments  reached  new  all-time  highs; 
Nat'l  Hq  reports  1971  membership  now  at  1,876,734. 


It's  kind  of  monotonous  but  member- 
ship workers  really  enjoy  it  when  they 
can  say,  year  after  year,  that  enrollments 
are  up  again  over  last  year. 

And  that's  exactly  what  happened  to 
American  Legion  membership  for  the 
year  1970. 

For  the  sixth  straight  year  the  Legion 
notched  a  substantial  gain  over  the 
previous  year  as  the  books  closed  on 
January  4,  1971  with  2,692,127  mem- 
bers, a  gain  of  24,674  over  the  1969  final 
figure  of  2,667,453.  It  also  marked  the 
third  year  in  a  row  that  enrollments  went 
over  the  2,600,000  barrier. 

Helping  the  national  organization 
reach  the  new  plateau  were  44  depart- 
ments which  went  over  goal  and  41  de- 
partments which  exceeded  their  1969 
total. 

Seven  departments  hit  an  all-time 
high.  They  were  Florida,  Hawaii,  Mary- 
land, Mexico,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota 
and  Puerto  Rico.  This  was  Minnesota's 
sixth  straight  year  of  all-time  highs,  as  it 
was  Florida's  and  Mexico's  fifth,  Ha- 
waii's and  Maryland's  fourth  and  North 
Dakota's  third. 

However  bright  the  overall  statistics 
seem,  there  are  a  few  dark  notes.  There 
were  77  new  posts  formed  in  the  Legion 
in  1970,  up  from  74  in  1969.  But,  the 
overall  trend  is  actually  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  now  16,134  posts  as 
compared  to  16,189  in  1969. 

Membership  experts  at  National 
Headquarters  report  that  the  loss  of 
inner  city  posts  is  becoming  more  and 
more  of  a  pattern  and  is  one  of  the 
Legion's  biggest  problems. 

The  inner  city,  or  "downtown"  post 
that  either  shares  facilities  with  other 
organizations  or  has  its  own  (probably 
aged)  home  just  won't  appeal  to  the  new, 
younger  veterans.  In  addition,  for  them 
the  trek  back  to  the  city  to  attend  meet- 
ings after  work  and  supper  is  just  too 
much  to  take.  And,  to  stay  downtown 
after  work  to  attend  meetings  is  to  invite 
possible  trouble  in  a  dark  parking  lot  or 
missing  public  transportation  and  get- 


ting home  in  the  wee  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing. These  same  reasons  are  why  some 
of  the  older  and  previously  faithful 
Legionnaires  no  longer  make  meetings. 

Thus,  the  "downtown"  post — unless  it 
has  a  vigorous  enrollment  program  that 
goes  after  (and  keeps)  new  veterans — 
can  only  raid  other  downtown  posts  to 
hold  membership  up.  And,  that's  a  losing 
game. 

The  new  successful  posts  that  are  be- 
ing formed  are  growing  in  the  suburban 
circles  that  ring  the  nation's  small  and 
large  cities.  They  seem  to  follow  the 
population  flow  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  shopping  centers  that  pop  up 
everywhere. 

Actually,  part  of  the  appeal  of  the 
new  posts  is  not  really  novel  after  all. 
It  rests  on  the  tried  and  true  base  of 
community  service.  The  posts  offer  mod- 
ern, multipurpose  facilities  with  ade- 
quate parking  and  accessibility  that  ac- 
commodate the  entire  family,  not  just 
the  Legionnaire.  They  contain  attractive 
eating  places  (suitable  for  banquets  and 
weddings)  and  have  facilities  for  all 
kinds  of  family  activities.  Some  of  them 
have  swimming  pools.  As  many  a  savvy 
post  membership  chairman  knows,  get 
the  Legionnaire's  wife  interested  in  the 
Auxiliary  or  in  post  affairs  and  you've 
got  yourself  an  active  Legionnaire! 

As  of  the  date  of  this  writing,  1 97  1 
enrollments  in  hand  were  1,876,734  as 
compared  to  1,885,056  for  the  same  date 
one  year  ago. 

In  the  Early  Bird  Contest,  which 
ended  Oct.  20,  1970,  53  departments 
made  it  with  a  total  membership  of 
762,101.  The  target  was  615,381. 

The  Nov.  16  target  (membership  up 
to  Veterans  Day)  was  1,395,975.  Enroll- 
ments reached  were  1,446,587  with  41 
departments  making  quota. 

The  Dec.  31,  1970  target  (postmarked 
January  8,  1971)  is  1,950,196. 

The  March  31  target,  which  includes 
all  reports  covering  the  Legion  Birthday 
and  which  determines  housing  priorities 
for  the  National  Convention  in  Houston, 


Tex.,  in  August,  is  2,428,001. 

The  May  3  target  is  2,549,866  mem- 
bers. This  turn-in  will  determine  parade 
position  and  National  Convention  seat- 
ing priorities. 

Target  for  30  days  prior  to  National 
Convention  and  which  determines  dele- 
gate strength  is  2,668,631. 

Marijuana  And  The  Military 

When  Johnny  comes  marchin'  home 
from  Vietnam,  he  may  have  a  drug  prob- 
lem. At  least,  the  indication  from  experts 
studying  drug  abuse  for  the  armed  ser- 
vices points  to  that  possibility. 

Some  readers  may  remember  seeing  a 
brief  report  on  television  news  recently 
which  showed  military  officers  testifying 
on  drug  usage  in  the  armed  forces  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Alcholism  and 
Narcotics  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Viewers  were 
shocked  that  one  out  of  six  of  our  troops 
in  Vietnam  was  habituated  to  marijuana, 
having  smoked  it  at  least  200  times  a 
year  and  that  more  than  half  of  them  had 
used  marijuana  at  least  once. 

News  of  the  Legion  requested  some  of 
that  testimony  and  with  our  limited  space 
herewith  print  just  a  few  of  the  high- 
lights as  they  relate  to  marijuana  usage 
only,  and  not  other  drugs,  so  that  Legion- 
naires, parents  and  other  concerned 
Americans  can  begin  to  get  an  idea  of 
the  extent  of  drug  abuse  in  the  military 
services.  What  is  presented  here  is  by  no 
means  complete  or  conclusive  but  it  is 
an  indication  of  what's  happening  out 
there  and  how  it  concerns  civilian  life. 

•  The  following  material  is  from  the 
testimony  of  Captain  Morris  D.  Stanton, 
an  Army  psychologist,  who  did  a  survey 
of  drug  abuse  among  Army  personnel  in 
a  replacement  battalion  at  Cam  Ranh 
Bay,  South  Vietnam  in  November  1969. 


Capt.  Stanton  testifying  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics. 
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The  questionnaires  were  anonymous  and 
final  analyses  were  performed  on  a  sam- 
ple of  2,372  enlisted  men  and  officers, 
1,193  of  them  entering  Vietnam  and 
1,179  leaving  that  country.  The  cate- 
gories were  further  broken  down  by  age 
and  rank  and  the  frequency  data  divided 
into  categories  of  drug  use:  non-users; 
casual  users  (1-20  times  used);  heavy 
users  (21-199  times  used);  and  habitu- 
ated users  (200  or  more  times  used). 

Results  showed  that  of  994  enlisted 
men  of  the  departing  1,179  men  sur- 
veyed on  marijuana  use,  53.2%  reported 
having  tried  marijuana  at  some  time  in 
their  lives.  About  half  of  these  men 
(50.1%)  reported  using  marijuana  in 
Vietnam  and  31.4%  reported  use  before 
entering  Vietnam.  Of  the  outgoing 
group,  3%  used  marijuana  before  but 
not  in  Vietnam,  while  21.5%  tried  it  for 
the  first  time  in  that  country.  One  out  of 
six  of  the  994  (17.7%)  was  a  habituated 
user  in  Vietnam,  i.e.,  used  it  200  or 
more  times  during  the  year  or  more 
often  than  once  every  day. 

Whether  marijuana  should  be  legal- 
ized was  asked  of  the  subjects  and 
46.4%  of  the  outbound  enlisted  men 
favored  legalization  while  another  27% 
of  the  outgoing  servicemen  said  that 
they  planned  to  continue  using  mari- 
juana. 

•  What  follows  next  is  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Major  Kenneth  E.  Nelson, 
Chief,  Psychiatric  Consultation  Service, 
Letterman  General  Hospital,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Dr.  Nelson  noted  that,  based  on  lim- 
ited surveys,  "it  appears  that  the  use  of 
marijuana  by  incoming  troops  has  in- 
creased from  12.3%  in  1966  to  27%  in 
1968  to  31%  in  1969.  Approximately 
19%  begin  use  in  Vietnam  and  this  fig- 
ure seems  to  remain  constant  over  time. 
Frequent  use  of  this  drug  in-country  (de- 
fined as  20  times  or  more)  has  increased 
from  7.4%  of  the  total  population  to 
27%  of  the  total  during  the  period  1966 
to  the  end  of  1969." 

Said  Major  Nelson:  "It  appears  that 
marijuana  is  the  most  frequently  used 
drug  among  troops  in  Vietnam.  This  has 
to  do  probably  with  its  qualities  of  ready 
availability,  inexpensiveness,  ease  of 
cachement,  non-addictiveness  (Ed. 
Note:  presumably  this  refers  to  so-called 
"pure"  marijuana  that  has  not  been 
mixed  with  addictive  drugs)  and  the 
quality  of  intoxication  produced.  Most 
experienced  users  agree  that  the  mari- 
juana available  in  Vietnam  is  fresh  and 
potent.  Clinically,  it  produces  an  intoxi- 
cation which  is  widely  varying  in  presen- 
tation from  mild  time-space  perceptual 
distortions  with  feelings  of  relaxation 
and  mild  euphoria  to,  in  some  cases, 
outright  hallucinatory  episodes,  delu- 
sional ideation,  and  at  times  violent  be- 
haviors based  on  these  internally  gener- 
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ated  misperceptions  of  reality.  I  have 
seen  persisting  psychotic  states  in  bor- 
derline personalities  after  both  light  and 
heavy  use,  and  this  has  been  reported 
elsewhere."  There  have  been  reports  that 
the  marijuana  produced  in  Southeast 
Asia  is  far  more  potent  than  that  pro- 
duced in  other  areas  of  the  world. 
•  John  E.  Ingersoll,  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs, 
testified  on  the  relative  potency  of  mari- 
juana from  different  points  of  the  world 
and  on  other  items.  He  said:  ".  .  .  the 
samples  of  marijuana  we  have  tested 
from  Thailand  and  Vietnam  often  run  as 
high  as  4%  content  of  the  active  ingredi- 
ent (tetrahydrocannabinol).  The  average 
sample  tested  by  our  chemists  from 
seizures  in  the  United  States  from  either 
local  or  Mexican  origin  runs  about  1  % 
THC  content." 

Mr.  Ingersoll  noted  that  marijuana  "is 
a  major  problem  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  is 
the  primary  drug  of  abuse  by  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  in  the  area.  It  is  indigenous 
to  many  areas  of  Burma  and  Malaysia, 
growing  both  as  a  weed  and  for  the  pro- 
duction of  hemp.  It  has  been  cultivated 
throughout  the  area  for  hemp  (used  for 
making  rope,  etc.).  Although  marijuana 
for  smoking  has  not  enjoyed  the  same 
economic  success  in  the  illicit  Southeast 
Asia  traffic  that  it  has  in  places  like  Leb- 
anon, the  production  has  increased  with 
recognition  of  the  market  potential.  In 
the  past,  in  Thailand  and  Vietnam,  pro- 
ducers of  marijuana  for  hemp  threw 
away  the  upper  part  of  the  plant;  they 
now  realize  a  market  that  will  pay  more 
for  the  upper  leaves  and  flowering  tops 
than  they  can  get  from  the  fiber." 

He  went  on:  "In  Vietnam  and  Thai- 
land, for  $1.50  you  can  purchase  a  pack 
of  15  tailored  cigarettes  containing  a 
highly  selected  and  potent  type  of  mari- 
juana. A  marijuana  smoker  in  Kansas 
City  might  pay  that  much  for  two  or 
three  marijuana  cigarettes." 

Director  Ingersoll  covered  other  as- 
pects of  the  problem  and  offered  the  fol- 
lowing steps  to  help  protect  the  U.S.: 
"1 — International  agencies  will  and 
should  accelerate  their  activities  in  areas 
that  are  sources  of  illicit  drug  products. 
2 — We  should  obtain  more  definitive  in- 
formation than  we  now  have  on  the 
scope  of  production,  sale,  consumption, 
and  movement  of  illicit  drugs  in  the  Far 
East  especially  where  the  U.S.  may  be 
their  destination.  3 — This  will  require 
additional  attention  on  our  part  which 
previously  has  been  diverted  to  the  more 
immediate  problem  of  European,  Mid- 
dle Eastern  and  South  American  sources 
of  supply.  4 — Perhaps  future  U.S.  as- 
sistance programs  to  these  areas  should 
be  in  a  form  that  would  encourage  the 
governments  concerned  to  implement 
improved  controls  on  drug  production. 
5 — The  producing  countries  might  wish 
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to  consider  the  formulation  of  agree- 
ments among  themselves  that  will  render 
improved  controls.  6 — Police  services 
need  to  be  strengthened  in  these  areas 
to  interrupt  trafficking.  7 — Political  sta- 
bility in  the  areas  is  obviously  essential 
to  improved  performance  in  the  control 
of  drug  trafficking." 

•  Just  last  month  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration announced  it  was  opening  five 
drug  treatment  centers  around  the  na- 
tion in  order  to  help  combat  the  problem 
among  returning  servicemen. 

Maine  Has  Vets  Cemetery 

Though  the  Veterans  Memorial  Cem- 
etery of  the  State  of  Maine  was  dedi- 
cated on  Memorial  Day,  1970,  it  had  its 
first  burial  a  little  over  a  month  earlier — 
appropriately  enough — on  Patriots  Day. 
What  follows  here  is  a  unique  tale  about 
a  cemetery  that  was  created  despite  some 
huge  obstacles. 

About  ten  years  earlier  the  VA  Ceme- 
tery at  Togus  filled  up  and  was  closed 
for  burials.  Some  5,000  war  veterans 
were  buried  there.  What  resting  place 
would  be  there  for  Maine  veterans  who 
passed  away  from  that  time  forward? 

Robert  C.  MacFarland,  Maine's  pres- 
ent Legion  Department  Service  Officer, 
is  generally  credited  with  being  the  first 
to  publicly  promote  the  idea  of  a  Vet- 
erans Memorial  Cemetery.  It  became  the 
subject  of  resolutions  at  Department 
Conventions,  the  personal  crusade  of  a 
few  men,  among  them  primarily  Mac- 
Farland and  Robert  R.  Washburn,  now 
Commissioner  of  Veterans  Services,  and 
the  goal  of  Maine's  American  Legion. 
In  back  of  it  all  was  the  knowledge  that 
Maine — for  that  matter,  all  of  New  Eng- 
land— had  no  national  cemetery  and  was 
hardly  likely  to  get  one,  all  attempts 
having  ended  without  success. 

Hearings  on  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
cemetery  began  in  1965  during  the 
102nd  Legislature.  The  enabling  act, 
supported  by  Gov.  John  H.  Reed,  won 
approval  despite  objections  from  some 
quarters  and  $7,500  was  appropriated 
for  initial  planning. 

By  late  summer  of  1966,  Commis- 
sioner Washburn  and  his  site  selection 
committee  had  found  what  was  even- 
tually to  be  the  site  for  the  Veterans 
Memorial  Cemetery.  It  consisted  of 
about  55  acres  of  rolling  land  with  a  light 
sandy-loam  type  of  soil  just  off  Interstate 
Route  95  outside  of  Augusta,  the  state 
capital,  and  commanded  a  fine  view  of 
the  surrounding  area.  The  property  had 
originally  been  owned  by  a  WW2  vet- 
eran named,  aptly  enough — Lionel  La- 
liberte — who  died  several  years  earlier. 
The  widow  was  pleased  that  a  veterans 
cemetery  would  be  created  there  because 
her  husband  had  served  his  nation. 

After  some  difficulties  from  other 


sources  the  land  was  acquired  and  the 
State  appropriated  $147,000  from  gen- 
eral fund  surplus  in  order  to  get  the 
project  rolling  after  the  initial  appropri- 
ation act  which  was  part  of  a  bond  issue 
referendum  was  defeated. 

By  1969  early  planned  site  construc- 
tion was  completed  and  in  1970  an 
office-maintenance  building  was  finished 
and  equipped  and  supplies  began  to  be 
acquired  in  preparation  for  the  first  in- 
terment which  took  place  on  Patriots 
Day,  1970.  Appropriately,  the  first 
burial  was  that  of  a  WW  1  veteran  named 
William  G.  Stover,  a  life  member  of  The 
American  Legion  and  the  first  corn- 


America  ...  a  spirit  without  recrimina- 
tion or  rancor  ...  a  spirit  of  determina- 
tion to  bring  peace." 

Only  a  few  months  later,  Gov.  Curtis 
was  to  return,  this  time  to  bury  his  eldest 
daughter,  Susan  Lee  Curtis,  12,  who  suc- 
cumbed to  respiratory  failure.  This 
means  that  the  governor,  a  Korean  War 
veteran,  has  signified  his  intention  of 
also  being  buried  there. 

Some  1 1 2  veterans  have  already  been 
interred  along  with  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  others.  The  cemetery  could 
eventually  contain  25,000  graves  on  its 
55  acres  of  which  only  the  first  eight  are 
developed. 


like  memorial  atmosphere. 

The  Memorial  Circle  (see  photos), 
where  future  ceremonies  are  scheduled, 
contains  three  flagpoles  and  a  metal 
sculpture  of  a  rare  Maine  wildflower,  the 
lady-slipper  orchid. 

The  project  cost  $172,000,  funded  by 
legislative  appropriation  and  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  office  of  Commissioner 
Robert  R.  Washburn  of  the  Maine  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Services.  Present 
annual  operating  costs  are  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $20,000  and  the  cemetery  is 
open  from  about  April  1st  to  the  middle 
of  December  or  when  that  first  deep 
snow  flies.  After  that,  the  earth  is  too 
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At  left,  Memorial  Circle.  Sen.  Muskie,  standing,  speaks  at  dedication  on  Memorial  Day.  Gov.  Curtis  is  seated  below  State  seal. 


mander  of  the  War  Memorial  Post  in 
Camden. 

Gov.  Kenneth  M.  Curtis  and  U.S. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie  led  a  host  of 
dignitaries  at  the  dedication  on  Memo- 
rial Day,  1970.  Each  spoke.  Said  Gov. 
Curtis:  "As  a  veteran  myself,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  sacrifices  that  have  been 
made  and  that  are  still  being  made  by 
those  who  serve  our  country.  The  honors 
that  our  nation  can  bestow  are  justly  due 
tc  the  nation's  veterans  and  these  hon- 
ors, it  seems  to  me.  must  be  more  than 
just  the  lip-service  of  a  ceremony.  .  .  ." 

Sen.  Muskie.  speaking  much  in  the 
same  vein,  called  for  "a  new  spirit  in 


Servicemen,  who  are  Maine  residents, 
and  honorably  discharged  war  veterans, 
who  either  entered  service  while  resi- 
dents or  were  residents  at  the  time  of 
their  death  or  of  the  death  of  their  eligi- 
ble dependents,  are  eligible  for  burial  in 
the  cemetery.  Veterans  awarded  a  cam- 
paign medal  for  foreign  service  are  also 
eligible.  Wives  or  widows  and  dependent 
children  are  the  eligible  dependents  who 
may  be  buried  in  a  grave  adjacent  to  the 
veteran. 

The  state  furnishes  the  grave,  opening 
and  closing  and  maintenance  in  perpetu- 
ity. The  grave  markers  are  uniform  and 
flush  with  the  ground  to  provide  a  park- 


Air  view  of  Maine  Veterans  Memorial  Cem- 
etery at  left.  Above,  Robert  C.  MacFarland 
(I),  Maine  Legion  Department  Service 
Officer  and  Robert  R.  Washburn,  Commis- 
sioner of  Veterans  Services,  two  of  the 
Legion  leaders  who  worked  so  hard  for 
the  dream  to  become  a  reality. 

hard  to  move. 

Said  Washburn:  "What  sustained  me 
during  the  several  delays  and  setbacks 
encountered  in  the  course  of  the  project 
was  that  we  were  dealing  with  a  project 
of  such  duration  in  time  that  eventually 
the  delays  of  the  moment  would  prove  of 
no  consequence." 

Because  of  the  vision,  industry  and 
leadership  of  Legionnaires,  and  a  gen- 
erous bipartisan  Legislature  combined 
with  two  far-seeing  governors.  Maine's 
veterans  will  now  have  a  secure  resting 
place  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

But  the  story  doesn't  stop  here.  Now 
under  way  is  a  drive  to  raise  $  1 00.000  to 
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establish  an  all  faiths  Memorial  Chapel. 
Some  $25,000  is  already  in  hand  and 
about  $25,000  more  is  pledged.  The 
Maine  Legion  has  a  quota  of  $20,000 
and  has  raised  about  $5,000  to  that  end 
thus  far. 

Jobs  For  Veterans 

As  the  Legion's  Jobs  For  Veterans 
Program  began  to  move  into  high  gear 
after  completion  of  a  successful  17-state 
pilot  program,  other  organizations  in 
and  out  of  government  started  to  take 
note  of  the  already  serious  problem  of 
Vietnam  veteran  unemployment  and  of 
the  probability  that  it  would  become 
more  acute  as  the  Vietnam  War  dimin- 
ished and  men  returned  to  civilian  life. 

Though  veteran  unemployment  pro- 
grams are  geared  to  help  all  veterans,  the 
problem  is  larger  and  more  immediate 
where  it  concerns  the  Vietnam  era  vet- 
eran. Servicemen  are  getting  out  of  uni- 
form at  the  rate  of  about  one  million 
annually  at  present.  That  number  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  substantially  in  each  of  the 
next  several  years  as  the  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  and  other  planned  reduc- 
tions in  the  armed  forces  progresses.  It 
is  estimated  about  one-fourth  of  them 
will  resume  their  educational  pursuits, 
but  most  will  enter  the  civilian  labor 
market — many  of  them  looking  for  their 
first  jobs.  Most  returning  vets  are  in  the 
20-24  year  age  group  and  this  is  where 
the  labor  market  is  tightest  right  now 
and  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Here  are  some  of  the  actions  taking 
place: 

•  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  a  federal  effort 
similarly  named  Jobs  For  Veterans  and 
Chaired  by  James  F.  Oates,  Jr.,  retired 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Chief  Exec- 
utive Officer  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society.  Mr.  Oates  will  be  assisted 
by  an  Advisory  Committee  of  100  rep- 
resentatives of  business,  labor,  govern- 
ment and  civic  leaders.  The  President 
instructed  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Commerce,  and  Defense,  the  VA  and 
other  agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch 
to  support  the  program  fully  within  their 
areas  of  responsibility. 

The  government  program's  overall 
objectives  arc  much  the  same  as  the 
Legion's.  It  seeks  to  (1)  increase  national 
awareness  of  the  veteran  as  a  job  candi- 
date, (2)  fully  utilize  existing  programs 
that  can  link  the  veteran  with  job  and 
training  opportunities,  redirecting  em- 
phasis where  appropriate,  (3)  stimulate 
the  formation  of  action  groups  at  the 
state  and  local  level  to  marshal  avail- 
able resources,  and  (4)  encourage  public 
and  private  employers  to  actively  seek 
out  and  hire  veterans. 

•  Following  on  the  heels  of  that  an- 
nouncement, the  National  League  of 
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Cities  and  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors  announced  a  national  drive  to 
encourage  low  income  and  minority  ser- 
vicemen to  take  advantage  of  GI  Bill 
education  and  training  opportunities. 
Mayor  Richard  G.  Lugar  of  Indianap- 
olis, Ind.,  home  city  of  the  Legion's  Na- 
tional Headquarters,  and  Mayor  Carl 
Stokes,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  have  been 
named  co-chairmen  of  a  committee  of 
prominent  leaders  of  business,  industry, 
education,  the  Congress,  civil  rights  or- 
ganizations, community  agencies  and 
veterans  organizations  to  oversee  that 
campaign.  James  S.  Whitfield,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Legion's  National  Head- 
quarters, has  accepted  a  post  on  that 
committee  and  has  already  passed  re- 
ports on  to  the  Conference  of  Mayors 
committee  which  detail  the  Legion's 
considerable  actions  in  the  field  of  vet- 
erans employment. 

•  And  in  Congress,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Veterans  Afl'airs  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Sen.  Alan 
Cranston  (Cal.),  began  hearings  late  in 
1970  concerning  Vietnam  War  veteran 
unemployment  and  the  civilian  readjust- 
ment problems  of  the  young  veteran. 

The  Legion's  National  Economic 
Commission  Director,  Austin  E.  Kerby, 
testified  before  this  committee  early  in 
December.  Among  the  points  made,  he 
noted  that  "any  program  redesigned  to 
meet  veterans  employment  needs  must 
be  centralized  in  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor  and  its  public  employment  ser- 
vice system.  We  need  to  perfect  this  sys- 
tem, which  has  been  in  operation  since 
1933,  rather  than  to  fragment  veterans 
employment  assistance  among  several 
agencies.  Secondly,  we  should  include 
not  only  recently  returned  veterans  but 
also  veterans  of  previous  wars  in  any 
augmented  program  which  may  be  rec- 
ommended as  a  result  of  these  hearings. 
Although  fewer  older  veterans  are  un- 
employed percentagewise,  such  statistics 
mean  nothing  to  the  unemployed  veteran 
of  WW2  or  the  Korean  War.  Many  such 
veterans  are  jobless  today  and  their 
problems  are  serious,  often  complicated 
by  employment  barriers  associated  with 
outmoded  skills,  the  "older  worker" 
problem  and  physical  disability. 

Kerby  also  reported  that  "Many  vet- 
erans, although  legally  entitled  to  prefer- 
ence in  referral  to  job  training  as  well  as 
to  jobs,  have  been  refused  enrollment  op- 
portunities in  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  programs  because  they 
were  not  considered  'disadvantaged.' 
State  employment  agencies  are  required 
to  maintain  a  65-35%  ratio  of  disadvan- 
taged to  other  training  enrollments.  Be- 
cause of  this  percentage  ratio,  and  the 
fact  that  most  unemployed  veterans  can- 
not meet  all  the  complicated  criteria 
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associated  with  the  'disadvantaged'  defi- 
nition, there  has  been  a  recent  sharp 
decline  in  the  number  of  veterans  en- 
rolled in  this  training." 

Kerby  called  on  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  amend  its  instructions  in  this 
area  to  permit  all  otherwise  qualified 
veterans  to  enroll  in  MDTA  training 
without  regard  to  "disadvantaged"  cri- 
teria, or,  to  reduce  the  percentage  guide- 
lines in  order  to  make  more  training  slots 
available  for  veterans. 

Other  witnesses  set  to  testify  before 
this  Subcommittee  included:  VA  Ad- 
ministrator Donald  E.  Johnson;  Mal- 
colm E.  Lovell,  Jr.,  Ass't  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Manpower;  Edward  L.  Omo- 
hundro.  Director  of  the  Veteran's  Em- 
ployment Service;  Roger  T.  Kelly,  Ass't 
Secretary  for  Defense  (Manpower  and 
Reserve  Affairs;  Frank  M.  McKernan, 
Director  of  the  Transitional  Manpower 
Programs  and  James  F.  Oates,  Jr.,  Nat'l 
Chmn  of  the  government  "Jobs  For  Vet- 
erans" program. 

Midwinter  Washington  Conference 

The  Legion's  11th  Annual  Washing- 
ton Conference,  a  series  of  commission 
meetings  and  other  events,  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  48th  Annual  National 
Veterans  Affairs  and  Rehabilitation  Con- 
ference, will  take  place  in  the  nation's 
capital  Feb.  13-18. 

Some  700  Legion  leaders  from  all 
parts  of  the  nation  will  meet  with  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  representatives  of 
other  areas  of  the  government  and  the 
military  during  the  midwinter  confer- 
ence. 

Delegates  will  be  housed  and  attend 
meetings  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel. 
They  will  also  attend  briefings  at  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Defense. 

On  Feb.  16,  at  10:00  a.m.,  Nat'l  Cmdr 
Alfred  P.  Chamie  will  present  the 
Legion's  1971  Legislative  Rehabilitation 
Program  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Veteran's  Affairs  in  the  Caucus  Room  of 
the  Old  House  Office  Building. 

Later  that  evening  the  National  Com- 
mander's Banquet  to  the  U.  S.  Congress 
will  take  place  in  the  huge  Grand  Ball- 
room of  the  Sheraton  Park. 

Sometime  during  the  Conference  the 
Nat'l  Cmdr  will  report  on  his  recent  trip 
to  Vietnam.  Some  of  the  topics  to  be 
discussed  during  the  week:  U.  S.  Pow's 
in  Southeast  Asia,  the  Middle  East  sit- 
uation, Soviet-American  relations,  the 
current  state  of  U.  S.  defenses,  unem- 
ployment problems  of  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans, the  new  Senate  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee  and  veterans  legislation  in 
general. 

The  National  Commander's  Public 
Relations  Award  will  be  presented  at  a 
luncheon  to  be  held  on  February  15  in 
the  Sheraton  Park  Ballroom. 


Legion  Campaigns  for  POWs 


Post  1246,  N.Y.,  and  a  POW  Proclamation 


In  compliance  with  a  request  of  the 
Dep't  of  New  York,  Post  1246,  Ocean- 
side,  joined  with  the  Town  Supervisor 
(and  Nassau  County  Supervisor-elect), 
Ralph  Caso,  in  proclaiming  Prisoner  of 
War  Day  in  Hempstead  Town.  In  the 
photo  are,  1.  to  rt.,  Louis  D'Ambrosio, 
Post  Cmdr;  Caso;  and  Morgan  Mac- 
Lean,  assistant  Post  Adjutant. 

Post  217,  College  Park,  Md.,  sponsors 
a  letter-writing  campaign  to  the  presi- 
dent of  North  Vietnam  and  to  heads  of 
state  of  nations  having  diplomatic  and 


Post  217,  Md.,  joins  with  women's  groups. 


trade  relations  with  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese. Shown  in  the  photo,  1.  to  rt.,  are 
Mary  Lynn  McCarthy,  Nat'l  Cmdr  of 
the  Angel  Flight;  Mayor  William  Read- 
ing, presenting  to  Post  Cmdr  Vincent 
Keyser  a  copy  of  the  Proclamation  des- 
ignating a  week  for  special  attention  to 
POWs  and  Missing  In  Action  personnel; 
and  Mrs.  John  Vinson,  Nat'l  Coordi- 
nator of  the  League  of  Families. 


Post  90,  N.J.,  sparks  POW  recognition. 


In  Bergenfield,  N.J.,  members  of  Post 
90  talked  with  the  mayor  about  the  vital 
matter.  As  a  result.  Mayor  Charles  J. 
O'Dowd,  Jr.,  signed  a  Proclamation 
sponsored  by  the  Legion  designating 
Thanksgiving  Day  as  Prisoner  of  War 
Day  in  Bergenfield.  L.  to  r.  in  the  photo 


are  H.  Chipok,  POW  chairman;  Post 
Cmdr  J.  Corrado;  Finance  Officer  V. 
Macrina;  Mayor  O'Dowd;  and  Unit  90 
President  Mrs.  Mary  Hechman. 

In  Hudson,  N.Y.,  City  Mayor  Elmer 
Sheffer  (seated  in  photo)  signed  a  proc- 
lamation declaring  a  POW  Week.  At  left 
is  Past  Post  184  Cmdr  Thomas  Russell. 
Present  Cmdr  Ronald  Mitchell  is  at 
right. 


Post  184,  N.Y.,  shows  its  concern. 

"War"  Comes  to  Columbus,  Ohio 

One  day  last  summer,  terror  struck 
the  East  Side  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  Sev- 
eral stores  were  ripped  by  bomb  explo- 
sions. The  bomber.  Air  Force  1st  Lt. 
William  Harris,  who  later  confessed,  ran 
from  the  scene  of  the  second  explosion. 
He  was  run  down  by  motorcyclist  Roger 
Penwell,  a  twice-wounded  Vietnam  vet- 
eran. Young  Penwell  courageously  ig- 


From  Vietnam  to  a  "War"  at  home  .  .  . 


nored  the  shots  aimed  at  him  by  the 
fleeing  bomber  (one  bullet  hit  the  cycle's 
gas  tank),  pursuing  until  he  knocked  him 
down.  Upon  capture  of  Harris  it  was 
learned  he  had  placed  bombs  in  three 
other  locations.  His  quick  apprehension 
made  it  possible  to  neutralize  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bombs  in  time  to  save  un- 
told lives  and  property. 

Grateful  citizens  presented  Roger 
with  a  new  motorcycle,  money  and  other 
gifts  in  a  ceremony  in  his  honor.  William 
King,  then  Post  1  Cmdr,  shown  at  right 
in  photo  with  Roger,  invited  Roger  to 
join  the  post  with  his  dues  paid  for  the 
first  year.  Penwell  was  also  presented 
with  a  Citation.  He  has  become  an  active 
Legionnaire  and  his  wife  and  mother 
have  joined  the  Auxiliary  Unit. 

THE  AMERIC 


BRIEFLY  NOTED 

A  WWl  Legionnaire,  Ralph  H.  Cum- 
mings,  who  was  born  in  Jersey  City, 
N.J.,  and  subsequently  made  his  home 
in  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  and  even- 
tually in  Keamy,  N.J.,  upon  his  death 
willed  the  sum  of  $5,098.09  to  The 
American  Legion  Endowment  Fund 
Corp.  "A  member  of  Kearny  Post  99, 
Cummings,  a  machinist,  had  no  living 
relatives  and  lived  alone,"  writes  his 
friend,  James  Hackett,  Sr.,  Post  99  Ser- 
vice Officer.  "His  only  concern  was  that 
if  he  should  meet  sudden  death,  not  hav- 
ing any  relatives,  he  would  not  receive  a 
decent  burial.  And  what  would  happen 
to  his  savings,  not  having  a  will?  I  urged 
him  to  make  one  but  he  couldn't  decide 
who  should  be  his  beneficiary,  because 
he  felt  he  wanted  whatever  he  left  to  be 
used  in  the  most  helpful  manner.  Some- 
time in  1960  he  saw  an  article  in  The 
American  Legion  Magazine  suggesting 
making  the  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Com- 
mission beneficiary  to  wills,  and  after 
writing  to  the  Commission  he  decided 
that  this  was  his  answer  and  engaged  a 
local  lawyer  to  draw  up  a  will."  The  be- 
quest carried  out  Cummings's  wishes. 
The  American  Legion  Endowment  Fund 
Corp.  was  set  up  in  1925  with  about  $5 
million  raised  from  a  national  campaign. 
Its  two-fold  purpose  was  to  support  the 
Legion's  War  Veterans  Rehabilitation 
and  Child  Welfare  Programs.  It  holds  in 
trust  the  property  of  ALEF,  supervises 
the  custody  of  the  Fund,  the  investment 
of  its  principal,  and  the  expenditure  of 
the  Fund's  income.  Its  assets  now 
amount  to  over  $7  million. 

POSTS  IN  ACTION 

Alarmed  and  concerned  about  the  in- 
creasing number  of  assaults  and  rapes, 
locally,  Post  3,  Macon,  Ga.,  sponsored  a 
pistol  familiarization  school  for  house- 
wives. Three  sessions  were  held  at  the 
local  range  and  the  firing  line  was  filled 
to  capacity  at  each  session.  Emphasis 
was  given  to  gun  safety,  loading  and  un- 
loading, and  shooting  at  an  adult-size 
silhouette  target  at  close  range.  Local 
Police  and  Sherifi"  Departments  assisted 
in  the  instruction,  along  with  NRA  Certi- 
fied Instructors  of  the  Macon  Rifle  and 
Pistol  Club.  David  Carter,  Americanism 
chairman,  and  Dr.  Harry  Glenn,  Marks- 
manship chairman,  sponsored  the 
school.  John  Marchak,  2nd  Senior  Vice 
Cmdr  and  NRA  Training  Counselor  for 
Georgia,  served  as  chief  instructor. 
■ 

From  Lakeland,  Fla.,  comes  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  F.  Alvin  Holland,  president. 
Unit  4,  and  Grant  Harden,  commander. 
Post  4:  "Post  4,  Unit  4,  Radio  Station 
WONN,  and  Claude  Jenkins  Lakeland 
Lincoln-Mercury  teamed  up  to  present 
an  Armed  Forces  Overseas  Radio  Extra- 
vaganza. Mr.  Jenkins  gave  the  use  of  his 
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showrooms  and  offices,  WONN  pro- 
vided the  remote  radio  coverage,  live  and 
on  tape,  and  its  entire  staff  of  manage- 
ment and  announcers,  and  the  Legion 
and  the  Auxiliary  paid  for  the  cost  of 
the  tapes  and  the  postage,  in  addition  to 
providing  a  hospitality  table.  At  least  60 
service  families  were  involved,  and  35 
families  came  in  during  the  four-hour 
show  to  tape  messages  to  their  loved 
ones.  Interspersed  with  the  messages 
were  intervals  of  the  Top  40  Tunes.  The 
portion  of  the  master  tape  pertaining  to 
each  serviceman  was  taken  off  on  a  one- 
hour  tape  and  sent  directly  to  him.  In 
addition,  two  tapes  were  given  to  each  of 
the  four  branches  of  the  service  to  be 
sent  to  a  company  commander  and  a 
chaplain  in  Vietnam  to  be  played  in  mess 
halls  and  recreation  halls,  and  compli- 
mentary tapes  were  sent  to  President 
Nixon  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staflf.  This 
Vv'as  a  community-wide  effort  with  many 
businesses  and  individuals  donating  ser- 
vices and  goods." 


Tall  young  Marine  Cp!.  Ronald  Stouffer, 
decorated  Vietnam  triple  amputee,  hit 
last  March,  was  honored  at  Post  131, 
Leetonia,  Ohio,  ceremonies.  He  and 
Howard  Grimes,  at  his  left,  WWl  vet, 
were   given    Legion    life  memberships. 


Paris  Post  1  bolsters  the  Dep't  budget. 


James  Mallan,  right  in  photo,  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  Paris,  France, 
Post  1,  presents  check  for  $280  to  Jerome 
Guilds,  Dep't  Cmdr,  France,  as  Carl 
Studer,  Post  I  Cmdr.  applauds.  The 
check,  representing  the  Department's 
share  of  receipts  from  a  raffle  run  by  the 
post,  was  presented  during  the  Depart- 
ment's Executive  Committee  meeting. 
After  the  meeting,  .  reception  arranged 
by  B.  H.  Chain.  Dep't  Adjutant,  was  at- 
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tended  by  the  wives  of  the  officials  from 
Germany,  Belgium,  Denmark,  and 
France.  A  tour  of  Paris  was  conducted 
for  the  visitors. 


An  award:  "I.L.A.  Means  I  Love  America" 


Post  930,  New  York,  N.Y.,  presented  an 
Americanism  Award  to  Teddy  Gleason, 
president  of  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Assoc.  at  Pier  36.  East  River. 
The  award  was  in  the  form  of  a  boxed 
desk  telephone  with  a  commemorative 
plaque  on  the  cover.  In  the  picture,  hold- 
ing the  phone,  Gleason  is  surrounded  by 
Post  930  Legionnaires  and  longshore- 
men. The  award  is  for  the  Union's 
slogan:  "I.L.A.  Means  I  Love  America," 
its  distribution  of  thousands  of  flag  de- 
cals  and  lapel  pins,  and  its  refusal  to  un- 
load Communi'^t  cargoes  on  the  piers  of 
New  York  Harbor. 

■ 

Learning  of  the  action  by  children  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Name  in  New 
York  (they  insisted  on  parading  on  Vet- 
erans Day  even  though  it  was  pouring 
rain).  Post  111,  Tampa,  Fla.,  acted  as 
follows:  "We  understand  from  the  news 
article  that  your  band  is  in  need  of  new 
uniforms.  As  a  token  of  gratitude  and 
our  primary  concern  for  our  youth,  we 
are  enclosing  a  check  for  $100  to  help 
defray  some  of  the  expenses." 

■ 

About  200  paraplegic  veterans  from 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Naval  Hospital  and 
Valley  Forge  Hospital  were  entertained 
by  Philadelphia  Post  713  and  the  Co- 
lumbia Yacht  Club  with  a  Day  on  the 
Delaware,  plus  prizes,  meals,  gifts,  etc. 
They  were  entertained  by  the  Greater 
Kensington  String  Band  in  full  Mum- 
mers regalia  and  by  Post  120,  which 
provided  a  six-piece  band  and  vaude- 
ville. The  City  of  Philadelphia  allowed 
the  use  of  its  harbor  boats  in  performing 
water  displays.  Heading  the  Legion  Com- 
mittee were  Herman  Podover  and  Henry 
Hersh.  Peter  Ferncez.  commodore,  and 
Sol  Silverstein,  board  member  of  the 
Yacht  Club,  contributed  the  Club,  boats, 
and  manpower. 

■ 

The  commander  of  the  Queens  County, 
N.Y.,  Legion,  Samuel  Picker  (left  in 
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Queens  Co.,  N.Y.:  'This  is  our  flag!" 


photo),  presented  this  framed  American 
flag  poster  to  Alberto  Bianco  (right), 
commander  of  Post  423,  Far  Rockaway, 
for  personal  achievement  in  his  post's 
effort  toward  winning  the  Thomas  J. 
Freeman  Award,  given  to  the  post  for 
being  first  in  Americanism  in  Queens 
County  this  year.  With  the  presentation, 
Picker  announced  that  the  County  Le- 
gion had  opened  the  drive  to  distribute 
50,000  of  the  posters. 


Post  201,  Ky.,  keeps  children's  aid  going. 

Post  201,  Louisville,  Ky.,  presented  a 
check  for  $29,355.70  to  The  Council  for 
Retarded  Children  of  Jefferson  County, 
net  proceeds  from  the  post's  Child  Wel- 
fare carnival.  This  year's  donation  was 
the  second  largest  ever  presented  to  the 
Council  by  Post  201  in  its  18  years  of 
supporting  the  project.  The  post  has  con- 
tributed $241,663.55  during  the  years. 
These  funds  have  helped  to  establish  the 
Leroy  Stevens  School  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren, the  Sheltered  Workshop  and  Occu- 
pational Training  Center,  and  other  re- 
lated projects.  Paul  Chinn  was  again 
general  chairman  of  the  carnival.  In  the 
photo,  Julie  Shaw,  hostess  on  WAVE 
TV's  "The  Morning  Show,"  and  honor- 
ary chairman  of  the  carnival,  presents 
the  check  to  Frank  Giacalone,  Council 
president  (at  right).  Paul  Chinn  (left)  and 
Post  201  Cmdr  Kelly  Jull  look  on. 
■ 

Post  28,  Okinawa,  donated  $9,000  to  the 
USARYIS  Youth  Summer  hire  program. 
The  program  is  designed  to  give  em- 
ployment to  teenage  dependent  children 
of  military  and  civilian  personnel  sta- 
tioned on  Okinawa  during  the  summer 
vacation.  Jobs  in  Army  activities  located 
on  Okinawa  which  can  be  filled  by  de- 
pendent teens  afford  them  the  chance  to 
earn  money  and  develop  skills  which  can 
benefit  them  in  the  future.  This  year  al- 
{Coiitiniied  on  page  36) 


You  Can  Work  For  Law  Firms! 

BE  A  LEGAL 


INVESTIGATOR 


HOOD 


"From  my  first  eight  contacts  with  lawyers  I  got  21 
cases.  Now  I  have  more  to  do  than  I  can  handle." 

Julian  Hood,  Arkansas 

"Earnings  climbing  —  impossible  for  me  to  put  a 
value  on  my  training  from  Universal  Schools." 

A.  L.  Davidson,  Idaho 


DUBOIS 


WILLIAMS 


"Thanks  to  Universal  for  a  start  in  a  most  inter- 
esting and  rewarding  career.  There  is  certainly 
nothing  lacking  in  your  training." 

Robert  Dubois,  Illinois 

"Thank  you  for  the  wonderful  training.  I  now  have 
my  own  successful  business." 

James  Williams,  Kentucky 

"If  it  had  not  been  for  Universal  Schools,  I  would 
not  be  presently  employed  as  a  Legal  Investigator." 

Bill  H.  Young,  Texas 

"Your  school  gave  me  the  front  door  to  success,  I 
hare  a  growing  business." 

A.  L.  Goan,  Tennessee 


Think  what  this  career  could  mean  to  your  life  and  income:  You 
are  a  key  employee  of  influential  law  firms.  Your  friends  and  as- 
sociates are  leading  trial  attorneys.  Dramatic  court  actions  may 
turn  on  evidence  you  discover.  You  are  surrounded  by  the  prestige 
and  power  of  the  legal  profession — in  perfect  position  to  become 
one  of  the  top  eainers  in  your  community. 

These  tremendous  advantages  can  be  yours  soon  if  you  train  now 
to  be  a  Legal  Investigator.  Legal  Investigators  are  men  who  are 
especially  trained  to  handle  pre-trial  investigations  for  lawyers. 

You  Search  For  Truth 

As  a  Legal  Investigator  you  gather  the  evidence,  the  witnesses, 
the  facts  the  attorney  must  have  before  he  goes  to  court  or  at- 
tempts to  settle  a  lawsuit. 

Your  fascinating  job  is  to  search  out  the  ti'uth-the  whole  truth— 
in  a  lawsuit;  your  work  is  a  pursuit  of  justice. 

Widespread  Need  For  Trained  Men 

Today  there's  a  growing  need  for  many  more  trained  Legal  In- 
vestigators wherever  lawyers  practice — in  cities,  towns,  rural 
counties.  Hei-e's  why: 

More  lawsuits  are  being  started  now  than  at  any  time  in  legal 
history.  Good  trial  lawyers  are  overwhelmed  with  work.  Courts 
are  clogged  with  cases.  Tens-of-thousands  of  new  lawsuits  are 
started  every  year. 

Every  case  requires  days,  weeks,  even  months,  of  pre-trial  in- 
vestigation. Busy  trial  lawyers  no  longer  have  time  to  do  all  this 
work  alone.  They  need  the  help  of  trained  Legal  Investigators. 
That  need  means  rare  opportunity  for  you. 

Train  At  Home  In  Your  Spare  Time 

You  can  rapidly  qualify  to  be  a  Legal  Investigator  through  spare 
time  study  at  home.  You  simply  read  fascinating  lessons  mailed 
to  you  from  Universal  Schools,  largest  training  organization  in 
the  field.   No  college  or  experience  required.  „."<.,^ 

Free  Book  Tells  You  How 

Learn  how  rapidly  and  easily  you  can  prepare  for 
a   i-emai'kable   career   in    Legal  Investigation. 
Learn  how  other  men  like  you  have  found 
professional  success  with  Universal  training- 
Send  now  for  a  28-page  Free  Book  of  Facts 
on  Legal  Investigation.    No  obligation;  jt 
no   salesman  will   call.    Mail  the  coupon 
below  or  write  to  Universal  Schools, 
6801  Hillcrest,  Dallas,  Texas  75205. 


MAIL  FOR  FREE  BOOK 


UNIVERSAL  SCHOOLS,  Dept.  3102X 
6801  Hillcrest  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas  75205 

Gentlemen:  Without  obligation,  send  me  the  Free  Book  of 
Facts  on  careers  and  earnings  in  Legal  Investigation.  I 
understand  that  no  salesman  will  call  on  me. 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 
Code. 


Accredited  Member:  National  Home  Study  Council 
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most  1,000  teenage  dependents  partici- 
pated in  the  Youth  Summer  Hire  Pro- 
gram. At  the  presentation  ceremony, 
Col.  L.  M.  Stofflet  accepted  the  check 
on  behalf  of  HQ,  USARYIS. 


Flags  surround  new  veterans  memorial. 

This  photo  shows  a  veterans  memorial, 
built  by  a  citizens  committee  under  the 
leadership  of  Post  67  at  a  cost  of  $10,- 
000,  at  Lake  Mills  City  Park,  Wis. 

■ 

Post  181,  Randolph,  N.Y.,  has  contrib- 
uted $5,000  to  the  Randolph  Fire  Com- 
pany's Emergency  Rescue  Squad,  a  gift 
that  represents  one-quarter  of  the  $20,- 
000  needed  for  a  new  ambulance. 
■ 

The  annual  Drum  Corps  exhibition  put 
on  by  Post  492,  Waverly,  N.Y.,  raised 
enough  money  to  allow  the  members  to 
turn  over  $1,000  to  help  defray  the  cost 
of  an  extremely  serious  heart  operation 
on  Earl  S.  Johnson,  a  Past  Post  Cmdr 
and  Past  Dep't  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

NEW  POSTS 

The  American  Legion  has  recently 
chartered  the  following  new  posts: 

Big  Cypress  Post  233,  Big  Cypress, 
Palm  Valley,  Fla.;  Cooper  City  Memo- 
rial Post  321,  Cooper  City,  Fla.;  Rich- 
ville  Post  507,  Richville,  Ind.;  Numa 
Post  726,  Numa,  Iowa;  Harris-Vertrees 
Post  135,  Gallatin,  Tenn.;  and  Lake- 
wood  Post  187.  Tacoma,  Wash. 


COMRADES  IN  DISTRESS 

Readers  who  can  help  these  veterans  are 
urged  to  do  so.  Usually  a  statement  is  needed 
in  support  of  a  VA  claim. 

Notices  are  run  only  at  the  request  of  Ameri- 
can Legion  Service  Officers  representing 
claimants,  using  Search  For  Witness  Forms 
available  only  from  State  Legion  Service 
Officers. 

1804th  SCU  PW  Camp  (Herford,  Texas  June 
1944) — Need  information  from  Sgts  Kruger. 
Moore:  Corp  Andracki;  Capt  Mastromi  and 
other  comrades  who  recall  that  Frederick 
Harold  Farris  suffered  a  head  injury  in  fall 
from  truck.  Write  "CD66,  American  Legion 
Magazine.  1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019." 

94th  Field  Art'y  (Camp  McCIain,  Miss.  1943)— 
Need  information  from  Dr.  Tunnick  or  any 
other  comrade  who  knew  that  John  B.  Grubb 
had  asthmatic  condition  and  sinus  trouble. 
Write  "CD67,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019." 

Hq  Det  4201st  SCU  (Fort  Monmouth,  N.J.  10-2- 

45) — Need  information  from  Capt  Allen.  Lt 
Parker,  Sgt.  Kramer,  and  Pvts  Miller,  Cook, 
and  Lozek  and  other  comrades  who  knew 
that  Raymond  H.  Brune  injured  his  back 
while  moving  large  steel  cabinets.  Write 
"CD68,  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave. 
of  the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019." 


PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 

Charles  Everett  Masters,  Jr.,  28,  of  Jef- 
ferson City,  Mo.,  named  an  assistant 
director  of  Americanism  on  the  Legion's 
Nat'l  Hq  Staff,  filling  the  vacancy  cre- 
ated by  the  resignation  of  James  W. 
Rowe.  A  Vietnam  Era  Air  Force  vet,  he 
is  a  former  assistant  Dep't  Adjutant  of 
Missouri. 

■ 

Legionnaire  Joseph  Aronson,  long-time 
assistant  to  the  director  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs for  the  District  of  Columbia,  given 
a  plaque  by  the  Legion  inscribed:  "For 
devoted,  unselfish  service  in  the  counsel- 
ing, placement  and  retention  of  war  vet- 
erans in  the  Federal  Civil  Service."  He 
retired  recently  after  30  years  of  service 
to  the  Federal  Government  with  both 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the 
District  Veterans  Affairs  Dep't. 

■ 

James  S.  Whitfield,  executive  director  of 
the  Legion's  Nat'l  Hq,  named  a  member 
of  the  Veterans  Education  and  Training 
Action  Committee  of  the  Nat'l  League 
of  Cities  and  the  United  States  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors.  The  Committee's  pur- 
pose will  be  to  encourage  returning  Viet- 
nam Era  veterans,  particularly  those 
from  low  income  and  minority  groups, 
to  participate  in  the  GI  Bill  benefits  for 
education  and  training. 


Irving  Geist,  70,  of  New  York,  N.Y.,  a 
benefactor  of  veterans  and  recipient  of 
the  Legion's  Nobelli  Medal,  presented  to 
him  in  1 949  by  General  Eisenhower;  in 
1947  President  Truman  awarded  Geist 
the  Medal  for  Merit;  during  WW2  he 
was  credited  with  having  procured  a  mil- 
lion theater  and  sports  tickets  for  ser- 
vicemen in  New  York;  he  was  chairman 
in  1950  of  the  Legion's  Tide  of  Toys 
project  (collecting  toys  for  children  in 
West  Europe)  and  later  took  a  leading 
role  in  the  Legion's  campaign  to  combat 
drug  addiction. 

■ 

Frank  A.  White,  75,  public  relations 
director  of  the  Indiana  Legion  Dep't  as 
editor  of  its  Hoosier  Legionnaire  for  21 
years  until  1938.  Upon  his  retirement 
there,  he  began  The  Hoosier  Day  col- 
umn which  appeared  in  40  Indiana  news- 
papers. His  son,  Donald  E.  White,  is  a 
retired  employee  of  the  Legion  Nat'l  Hq 
Staff. 

■ 

Homer  R.  Jones,  77,  of  Bremerton, 
Wash.,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1934-35). 
■ 

Judge  Vincent  A.  Carroll,  79,  of  Darby, 
Pa.,  former  Nat'l  Vice  Cmdr  (1925-26); 
Past  Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman 
(1932-38);  a  former  chairman  of  the 
Nat'l   Convention   Committee;   and  a 


delegate  to  the  first  Legion  Convention 
in  Paris. 

OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated. 
For  particulars  write  person  whose  address  is 
given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  forms  only.  For 
form  send  stamped,  addressed  return  envelope 
to  O.  R.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019.  Notices  should  be  received  at  least  five 
months  before  scheduled  reunion.  No  written 
letter  necessary  to  get  form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volxime  of 
requests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

ARMY 

1st  Div — (July)  Arthur  Chaitt,  5  Montgomery 

Ave.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19118 
2nd  Arm'd  Div — (July)  Francis  Barnes,  8710 

S.W.  41st  St.,  Miami,  Fla.  33165 
2nd  Div,  Co  A  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Charles  Reber, 

236  N.  Franklin  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17602 
4th  Arm'd  Div — (July)  Joseph  Schenker,  Sr., 

2440  Victoria  Dr.,  Sharon,  Pa.  16146 
4th  Div— (Aug.)  Joseph  Summa,  129  Bay  11th 

St.,  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11228 
5th  Inf  Reg't— (July)  Thomas  Smith,  33  Cool- 

idge  Ave.,  South  Portland,  ME.  04106 
6th  Div— (Aug.)  J.  W.  Phillips,  4242  Olive  St., 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
16th  Arm'd  Div— (Aug.)  Lester  Bennett,  5820 

Recamper  Dr.,  Toledo,  Ohio  43613 
20th  Inf,  Co  I   (WW2)— (Aug.)    Glen  Wolfe, 

R.R.  3,  Macon,  Mo.  63552 
40th  Combat  Eng— (Aug.)  Mrs.  Del  Byrnes,  3073 

Firestone  Dr.,  Sterling  Heights,  Mich.  48077 
50th  Eng,  Co  C— (July)  Jerry  Shea,  Colome, 

So.  Dak.  57528 
58th   Arm'd   Field   Art'y   Bn   (WW2)— (Aug) 

Wilbur  Derrick,  Box  177,  Irmo,  S.C.  29063 
58th  Gen  Hosp — (June)  William  Gudgel,  Johns- 
town, Nebr.  69214 
60th  Sig  Bn,  Co  C— (Aug.)  Harold  Vance,  4407 

Ave.  L,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa  52627 
66th  Div— (June)  Robert  Hesse,  26  E.  Curtis  St., 

Linden,  N.J.  07036 
80th  Div  (AEF-ETO)— (Aug.)  Harold  Render, 

211  E.  Arcadia  Ave.,  Peoria,  111.  61603 
81st  QM  (WW2)— (June)  L.  Z.  McCoy,  Sr.,  Rt. 

3,  Box  348,  Seaeoville,  Tex.  75159. 
82nd   Airborne   Div— (Aug.)    Carl  Davis,  159 

Gibson  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio  44907 
83rd  Div — (Aug.)  Larry  Redmond,  132  Rock- 
wood  Dr.,  Havertown.  Pa.  19083 
88th  Div— (Aug.)  J.  O.  Stradley.  37  Oriental 

Ave.,  Pennsville,  N.J.  08070 
S9th  Chem  Mortar  Bn— (July)  R.  G.  McLen- 

nand,  24  Kenwood  Dr.,  Coraopolis,  Pa.  15108 
E4th   Div— (July)    Roger  Keith.   170  Hillberg 

Ave.,  Brockton,  Mass.  02401 
102  Ammo  Tn  (WWl)— (Aug.)  Glen  Wemple, 

105  East  Rd.,  Boonville,  N.Y.  13309 
103rd  AA  Barrage  Balloon  Bat  (VLA  Sep)— 

(July)  William  Randle,  170  Major  Ave.,  Sta- 

ten  Island,  N.Y.  10305 
109th  Inf,  Co  K  (WW2)— (July)  Al  Noll,  540 

N.W.  119th  St.,  Miami,  Fla.  33168 
121st  Inf,  Co  M— (May)  James  Poston.  Rt.  5, 

Cochran,  Ga.  31014 
128th  Inf,  Co  A  (WW2)— ( Aug.)  Ken  Drake. 

Dunn  County  Courthouse,  Menomonie,  Wis. 

54751 

138th  Inf  (WWl )— (Aug.)  Sidney  Duerr,  Sr.. 

730  Yeatman  Ave.,  Webster  Groves,  Mo.  63119 
153rd  Inf,  Co  M— (Aug.)  W.  S.  Hawkins,  3262 

Allison  Ave..  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112 
175th  Field  Art'y  Bn,  Bat  A  (Camp  Rucker. 

Ala.  1951-52)— (July)   Duane  Marholz.  P.O. 

Box  231,  Montevideo.  Minn.  56265 
276th  Arm'd   Field   Art'y  Bn— (Aug.)  Grady 

Young,  3801  Wilshire  Rd..  Memphis,  Tenn. 
279th  Ene  Combat  Bn — (Aug.)  Russell  Steven- 
son,  806  4th   St.  N.W.,   New  Philadelphia. 

Ohio  44663 

285th  Field  Art'y  OB  Bn  (WW2)— (June)  Ray- 
mond Rinehart.  117  N.  Barbara  St..  Mount 
Joy.  Pa.  17552 

301st  Sis  Oper  Bn— (Aug.)  Joseph  Buda,  2315 
—17th  St..  Altoona,  Pa.  16601 

313th  Ammo  Tn,  Co  E,  313th  Trench  Mortar  Bat 
—  (Aug.)  Barbara  Bailey.  304  N.  4th  St.. 
Guthrie  Center,  Iowa  50115 

317th  Field  Art'y  Bn.  HO  Bat— (July)  Roland 
McMahan,  Jr..  Box  357  Seippes  Rd.,  Federals- 
burg,  Md.  21632  „  ^ 

319th  Inf.  Co  I  (WWl)— (Aug.)  George  Reed. 
Box  464.  Vanderbilt,  Pa.  15486 

332nd  Inf — (Aug.)  Clyde  Jacobs,  176  Lowell 
Ave..  Youngstown.  Ohio  44512 

335th  Eng,  Co  A  (WW2)— (Julv)  Mrs.  Alfred 
Bradley,  212  Agency  So.,  Eagle  Lake,  Minn. 

337th  Eng  Reg't.  1338th  Eng  Op— (Aug.)  Charles 
Boyer,  411— 14th  St.  N.E.,  Canton,  Ohio  44714 

349th  Inf,  Co  H  (WWl)— (Aug.)  John  Tray, 
1617  E.  Main  St.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa  52501 

389th  AAA  AW  Bn— (Aug.)  James  Kirby,  Jr. 
4438  Patterson,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  72209 

{Continued  on  page  38) 
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Fastest  Way 
We  Know  To  Clear 
Amy  Ice  And  Snow! 

The  Work-Saver 
The  Heart-Saver. 

New,  Lightweight, 

Easy- Handling 

FLAM 
GUN 


^OWONLY 


^^$29.95 


Price! 


Worried  about  a  rough  winter?  Relax!  You'll  never  again  have  to  shovel  "mountains" 
of  snow...  never  again  have  to  hack  away  at  dangerous  ice!  Now  you  can  actually 
melt  away  snow  and  ice  faster  than  you'd  believe  possible — with  this  wonder-working 
jet-rod  Flame  Gun.  It's  easy  on  your  heart,  easy  on  your  back.  (You  don't  even  have  to 
bend!)  Simple  one-hand  operation  does  it.  Just  aim  the  Flame  Gun  and  watch  it 
dissolve  the  heaviest  snow  drifts,  whip  right  through  the  thickest  ice . . .  in  seconds! 

So  safe,  even  youngsters  can  use  it.  Weighs  less  than  five  pounds.  No  cumbersome 
electric  cords,  no  costly  batteries  to  go  dead,  no  expensive  fuel  to  buy.  The  Flame  Gun 
produces  30  minutes  of  continuous  flame  on  less  than  two  pints  of  low-cost  kerosene. 
Comes  complete  with  easy-to-follow  instructions. 

AND— NEVER  PULL  ANOTHER  WEED  AGAIN! 
Come  summer,  your  economical  Flame  Gun  becomes  a  valuable  garden  tool.  Kills 
weeds  dead  in  seconds!  Sterilizes  soil,  destroys  insect  nests,  trims  borders,  keeps  flag- 
stone and  cement  walks  clear.  No  stooping,  no  strain.  And  no  pesky  grass  stains  on 
your  clothing.  For  wonderful  work-saving  convenience  year-round,  order  your  quality 
Flame  Gun  now.  You'll  save  a  whopping  big  $15  when  you  take  advantage  of  our 
limited-time  Winter  Sale  offer! 


_  _  _30-DAy  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE!  _  _  ^ 
r  MAIL  NO-RISK  COUPON  TODAY  H 

JAY  NORRiS  CORP.,  Dept.  AK-37 
227  E.  45  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


com; 


Dept.  AK-37 

227  E.  45  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


Please  rush- 


-Jel-Rod  Flame  Gun(s)  at  the 


(quantity) 

special  50%-off  sale  price  of  only  $14.98  plus  $2.00 
each  for  postage  and  handling.  If  not  delighted,  I  may 
return  order  within  30  days  tor  immediate  refund. 
(N.Y.  residents  add  sales  tax) 

Enclosed  is  □  check  □  money  order  for  $  

Charge  to  my  □  Diners  Club  □  Master  Charge 
□  BankAmerlcard 

(No.  C.O.D.'s)        Acct.  #  

Signature  

Name  (Print)  

Address  

C/fy_ 


|^07ry_ 


_S(afe_ 


-Zlp- 


PROMPT  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED! 
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455th  AAA  AW  Bn,  Bat  D  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Bu- 

ford  Devers,  405  Glengarry  Dr.,  Nashville, 

Tenn.  37217 
476th  AAA  AW  Bn— (Aug.)  Clemon  Kilbum, 

214  N.  Lake  St.,  Lakeville,  Ind.  46536 
498th  Ord  HAM  Co— (June)  Truman  Lander, 

4947  Orchard  La.,  Rockford,  111.  61103 
504th  MP  Bn— (July)  William  Duncanson,  206 

Greeley  St.,  Clinton,  Mass.  01510 
508th  Port  Bn,  288th  Co  (Calcutta,  India)— 

(July)  Kenneth  Gillette,  County  Rd.,  Becket, 

Mass.  01223 

524th  MP  Bn— (Aug.)  Carl  Heimrel,  Rubicon, 
Wis. 

554th  AA  AW  Bn— (Aug.)  Thomas  Raynak, 
1128  Standard  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113 

556th  AAA  AW  Bn— (July)  Anthony  Fiorilli. 
103-19th  St.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  26003 

557th  AAA  Bn— (May)  Louis  Edell,  2904  Oak- 
crest  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21234 

567th  AAA  AW  Bn— (July)  Flovd  Shelton,  1905 
College  St.,  Newberry.  S.C.  29108 

608th  OBAM  Bn— (Aug.)  Gus  Flider,  2627— 9th 
St.,  Moline  111.  61265 

610th  Eng  Lt  Equip  Co — (June)  William  Davis, 
4099  Central  Dr.,  Stone  Mountain,  Ga.  30083 

G12th  Tank  Dest  Bn— (Aug.)  Jack  Flanagan, 
139  St.  Andrews  Rd.,  Sevema  Park,  Md.  21146 

702nd  Tank  Bn— (Aug.)  Jim  Hardy,  11— 4th  St., 
Dunbar,  Pa.  15431 

724th  Rwy  Oper  Bn — (Aug.)  M.  L.  Newton, 
4465  Chandler  Dr.,  Columbus,  Ohio  43213 

726th  Rwy  Oper  Bn — (Aug.)  Jacob  Schroeder, 
1421  N.  1st  Ave.,  Tucson,  Ariz.  85719 

729th  Rwy  Oper  Bn— (Aug.)  Albert  Colello,  4251 
4th  Ave.,  Altoona,  Pa.  16602 

754th  Tank  Bn— (July)  Michael  Stepien,  122 
Churchill  St.,  McKees  Rock,  Pa.  15136 

762nd  MP  Bn,  Co  A;  HQ,  B,  C,  &  D  also  wel- 
come— (July)  Richard  Halliday,  Box  294. 
Tarkio,  Mo.  64491 

771st  Tank  Bn— (July)  Norbert  Karl,  P.O.  Box 
25,  Limerick,  N.Y.  13657 

811th  Tank  Dest  Bn— (Aug.)  Clyde  Canfield, 
1676  Troy  Rd.,  Ashland,  Ohio  44805 

818th  Tank  Dest  Bn— (Aug.)  Charles  Srock,  Sr., 
715  Townsend  PL,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.  14301 

824th  Tank  Dest  Bn— (Apr.)  Alexander  Mcin- 
tosh, 369  Linden  Blvd.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11203 

841st  Ord  Depot  Co— (June)  W.  P.  Camp,  P.O. 
Box  726,  Villa  Rica,  Ga.  30180 

851st  Eng  Avn  Bn,  Co  A— (Aug.)  Thomas 
Maher,  829  Bee  Tree  La.,  East  Alton,  111.  62024 

937th  Field  Art'y  Bn  (Korea)— (Aug.)  William 
Vircks,  Rt.  1  Box  28,  Villa  Grove,  111.  61956 

1054th  Eng  Port  C&R  Gp— (July)  J.  G.  Cal- 
kins, 3013  Sundorn  St.,  New  Orleans,  La.  70121 

1395th  Eng  Const  Bn— (Aug.)  Virgil  Marsteller, 
R  4,  Abilene,  Kans.  67410 

1499th  Eng  Tng  Det— (July)  J.  R.  Weinland,  613 
W.  North  St.,  Portland.  Ind.  47371 

1906th  Eng  Avn  Bn,  H&S  Co— (July)  Roy 
Broussard,  806  Sycamore  St.,  Lake  Charles, 
La.  70601 

Service  Cmd  C,  HO  Co — (Aug.)  Joseph  Breiten- 
bach,  917  Hamilton  St.,  Carlisle,  Pa.  17013 

NAVY 

3rd  Special  Seabees— ( July)  Bill  Ortmann,  11216 

Flori  Dr.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63123 
4th  Seabees  (WW2) — (Aug.)  Dan  Noonkester. 

2938  Field  St.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  76117 
6th  Special  Seabees— (Aug.)  Frank  Strafer,  23 

Plover  La.,  Hicksville,  N.Y.  11801 
16th  Seabees— (Aug.)  William  Bruce,  1063  Dut- 

ton  Ave.,  San  Leandro,  Calif.  94577 
24th  Seabees— (Aug.)    Hersel  Dumbauld.  815 

Zahn  St..  Huntington,  Ind.  46750 
25th  SDecial  Seabees— (Aug.)  John  Owen,  2110 

W.  40th  St.,  Lorain,  Ohio  44053 
29th  Seabees— (Aug.)  W.P.  Mast,  1319  N.  Ran- 
dall Rd.,  Aurora,  111.  60506 
31st  Special  Seabees — (July)   Charles  Scharf, 

18  N.  Colonial  Dr.,  Hagerstown,  Md.  21740 
48th  Seabees— (June)  J.  D.  Smith,  Rt.  2  Box 

530  sp.  30,  Sonora,  Cahf .  95370 
84th    Seabees— (Aug.)    Harry   Wujick,  19453 

Ryan  St..  Detroit.  Mich.  48234 
88th  Seabees— (Aug.)  Bums  Dobbins.  MD..  500 

S.E.  17th  St..  Ft.  Lauderdale.  Fla.  33316 
Naval  Op  Base  157  (Palermo,  Sicily) — (June) 

William  Harrison.  2285  N.  Water  St.,  Decatur, 

111.  62526 

Women  Marines  (New  Jersey  Chapter) — (Feb.) 

Mrs.    Winifred   Eaton,    53   Longview  Ave., 

Madison,  N.J.  07q40 
USS  Gustafson  (DE182)— ( July)  Wallace  Page. 

25  School  St.,  Glastonbury,  Conn.  06033 
USS   Knight    (DD633-DMS40)— ( July )  Daniel 

Sachkowsky,  210  Pershing  Ave.,  Roselle  Park, 

N.J,  07204 

USS  Laurens  (APA153)— ( July)  Harry  Calli- 
coat,  10920  Annette,  Tampa,  Fla.  33612 

USS  Northampton  (CA26)— ( July)  Spencer 
Kinard,  1537  Chowkeebin  Nene,  Tallaliassee, 
Fla.  32.301 

USS  Phelps  (DD360)— (Aug.)  Harold  Placette, 
3336  Roanoke,  Port  Arthur,  Tex.  77640 

USS  Santa  Fe  (CL60)— ( Aug.)  Dr.  G.  C.  Trimm, 
133  W.  18th  St.,  Lake  Charles,  La.  70601 

USS  Sargo  (SS188)— ( Aug.)  USS  Sargo,  P.O. 
Box  835,  Rockford,  111.  61105 


USS  Wyman  (DE38)— ( Aug.)  Basil  Le  Blanc,  515 
13th  St.  SE,  Brainerd,  Minn.  56401 

AIR 

2nd  Air  Div — (July)  Mrs.  Milton  Veynar,  4915 

Bristow  Dr.,  Annandale,  Va.  22003 
2nd  Tp  Carrier  Sqdn — (Aug.)  Russell  Kopplin, 

3520  S.  Logan  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53207 
11th  Bomb  Gp,  H— (Aug.)  Robert  May,  P.O. 

Box  11,  Perrysburg,  Ohio  43551 
14th  Air  Force — (Mar.,  Regional)  Milton  Klein, 

9  Interstate  St.,  Suffem,  N.Y.  10901 
15th  Air  Depot  Gp — (July)  Harry  Jones,  2532 

East  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mo.  65803 
98th  Bomb  Gp,  H  (1942-45)— (July)  Rudolph 

Schmeichel,    11829   Broadmoor   Dr.,  Dallas. 

Tex.  75218 

217th  Aero  Sqdn  (WWl)— (Aug.)  W.  J.  Cain. 

906  Massena  Ave..  Waukegan,  111.  60085 
379th  Bomb  Gp,  H  (Kimbolton,  Eng.  1943-45)— 

(July)  Ed  Millson,  341  Raquel  La..  Los  Altos, 

Calif.  94022 

388th  Bomb  Gp,  H— (Aug.)  Edward  Huntzinger, 
863  Maple  St.,  Perrysburg,  Ohio  43551 

445th,  446th,  447th  &  448th  Bomb  Sqds,  M  & 
HQ— (June)  Xavier  Abbott,  215  Oliver  St., 
Swoyerville,  Pa.  18704 

450th  Bomb  Sqdn— (Aug.)  Eugene  Allen,  410 
Homer  Rd.,  Minden,  La.  71055 

897th  Sig  Co— (June)  R.  H.  McGhee.  9312  Bux- 
ton Dr.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63126 

Eglin  AFB,  Fla.  (VAL-P,  1935-40)— (Aug.)  Earl 
Ward,  313  E.  Brooks  St.,  Fort  Walton  Beach, 
Fla.  32548 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Bataan-Corregidor  Survivors — (Aug.)  Wayne 
Carringer,  P.O.  Box  46,  Robbinsville,  N.C. 
28771 

China-Burma-India— (Aug.)  Bill  Godfrey,  P.O. 
Box  1981,  Dallas,  Texas  75221 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  a  life  membership  to  a  Legion- 
naire by  his  Post  is  a  testimonial  by  those  who 
know  him  best  that  he  has  served  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previously  un- 
published life  membership  Post  awards  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They  are 
arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

Daniel  J.  McCarthy  (1969),  Post  36,  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Ralph  Greenwood  and  Robert  Hinderlieter 
and  Anthony  O.  Jones  (all  1968),  Post  75, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Vemie  M.  Lowman  (1970).  Post  30.  Sheridan. 
Ark. 

Joe  T.  Henslee  and  L.  Don  Poynter  (both 
1969)  and  Larry  A.  French  and  J.  Loys  High- 
tower  (both  1970),  Post  32,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Chester  Stalter  (1957)  and  Joseph  D.  Thorn, 
Jr.  (1967)  and  Claude  Crane  (1968)  and  Clar- 
ence Truesdell  (1969)  and  Ray  Faulkner  (1970), 
Post  41,  Monterey,  Calif. 

Basil  Mowrey  (1969)  and  Lovis  Jordan 
ri970).  Post  79,  Riverside,  Calif. 

Thomas  W.  Glover  (1970),  Post  228,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif. 

Mrs.  Persis  A.  Stanley  (1970),  Post  284.  Mill 
Valley.  Calif. 

Constantine  P.  Doris  and  Harry  K.  Malley 
(both  1969),  Post  285.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Esther  B.  Arnold  (1970),  Post  416,  Encinitas, 
Calif. 

Paul  J.  Evans,  Sr.  (1970),  Post  796,  Topanga 
Canyon,  Calif. 

Shannon  L.  Moore  and  Thomas  F.  Moore  and 
Fred  P.  Murphy  and  Robert  E.  Park  and 
Charles  H.  Reardon  (all  1970),  Post  12,  Nor- 
walk.  Conn. 

James  V.  Cartledge  (1970),  Post  77,  Conyers, 
Ga. 

Willie  Adams,  Jr.  and  Frank  Addison  and 
Wiley  Anderson  (all  1969).  Post  537.  Marietta, 
Ga. 

John  Rebbe,  Sr.  and  Arthur  B.  Robertson 
and  George  H.  Schafer  and  George  P.  Schafer 
(all  1969).  Post  198,  Petersburg,  111. 

Max  Schuman  (1965)  and  Amos  Abbadusky 
and  Clark  Burgett  and  Grover  C.  Butler  and 
Alva  P.  Kitchen  (all  1970).  Post  644,  Fairview, 
111. 

Goldie  L.  Bums  and  Garrett  D.  Conover  and 
Everett  Parry  and  Ezra  Stoner  (all  1970),  Post 
94.  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Price  Tliomas,  Sr.  and  Gordon  A.  Triplett 
and  Weber  W.  Wagner  and  Thomas  Wilkening 
and  Joseph  Youngman  (all  1970),  Post  267, 
Osgood,  Ind. 

Henry  Barbkneckt  and  Joseph  Bigora  and 
Joseph  Boyle  and  Thomas  Broucek  (all  1970), 
Post  356,  Hamlet,  Ind. 

Raymond  Newmire  and  Lewis  Olson  and 
F.  J.  Ruff  and  Albert  Sandoff  and  P.  R. 
Schroeder  (all  1968),  Post  76.  Marengo.  Iowa. 


Ralph  G.  McKercher  and  Clarence  H. 
Mitchell  and  Dean  A.  Rosslter  (all  1970),  Post 
110,  Manly,  Iowa. 

Albert  Kosner  and  H.  R.  LaGrange  and 
Edward  Mehlhaus  and  Ray  Merritt  and  Julius 
Noss  (all  1970).  Post  335.  Dysart,  Iowa. 

David  H.  Burgess  (1971),  Post  98,  Rockport, 
Mass. 

James  Moran  (1968)  and  John  McSharry  and 
Richard  Padden  (both  1970),  Post  369,  Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

David  G.  Allen  (1962)  and  Vernon  U.  Zider 
(1963)  and  John  W.  Mayhan  (1964)  and  Paul  R. 
Behnke  (1965),  Post  358,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Anthony  Lepre  and  Broughton  P.  Lum  and 
John  J.  McGovem  and  Michael  Mitchell  and 
Emil  Montagna  (all  1969),  Post  43,  Florham 
Park,  N.J. 

Samuel  Mabie  (1971),  Post  102,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Wesley  J.  Gerard  and  Stanley  Hoffman  and 
William  J.  Hunter  and  Elmer  H.  Lanz  (all 

1970)  .  Post  391,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Fred  Hauck  (1971),  Post  527,  Hamburg,  N.Y. 
Robert  J.  Carson  and  Willis  H.  Closs  and 
Eugene  A.  Trimble  and  John  H.  Vickers  (all 

1971)  ,  Post  955,  Retsof,  N.Y. 

Frank  A.  Kosiak  and  Thaddeus  S.  MarzysUi 
(both  1968)  and  Chester  P.  Kosiak  and  Walter 
J.  Saramak  (both  1970).  Post  1041.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Karl  Ehlers,  Sr.  (1970).  Post  1539,  Newton 
Falls,  N.Y. 

Stanley  J.  Gordon  and  Kenneth  G.  Miller  and 
Maynard  E.  Mischler  (all  1970).  Post  1619, 
Morrisonville,  N.Y. 

A.  C.  Livdahl  and  McKinley  A.  Nelson  and 
E.  J.  Olson  and  Alex  Rawitscher  and  Harry 
Rawitscher  (all  1970),  Post  37,  Williston,  N. 
Dak. 

Hugh  Anderson  and  Henry  Roman  and  Earl 
Bradshaw  and  Frank  Day  and  Julius  Eisbrener 
(all  1966),  Post  97,  Larimore,  N.  Dak. 

Ernest  C.  Obert  and  Ralph  H.  Streng  (both 
1971),  Post  430,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Frank  J.  Baumgertner  and  Adam  L.  Dlugie- 
wicz  and  Owen  S.  Green  and  William  H. 
Stoner,  Sr.  (all  1970),  Post  512,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Stuart  M.  Hartzel  and  G.  Thawley  Hayman 
and  Harry  S.  Hobensack  and  Fred  K.  Johnson 
and  H.  LeRoy  Kister  (all  1968).  Post  210, 
Doylestown,  Pa. 

L.  A.  Zieske  (1969)  and  G.  R.  Leighton  and 
Angus  Saunders  and  William  C.  Welter  (all 
1970).  Post  7,  Huron.  S.  Dak. 

Verner  Brynolf  (1971),  Post  85,  Draper,  Utah. 

Lester  O.  Ericsson  (1970),  Post  166,  Tum- 
water.  Wash. 

John  E.  Wehrman  (1965)  and  Albert  Martin 
(1969)  and  Charles  Betzel  and  Henry  Goodwin 
and  Eugene  L.  Keller  (all  1970).  Post  61, 
Prescott,  Wis. 

Life  Membershios  are  accepted  for  publica- 
tion only  on  an  official  form,  which  we  provide. 
Reports  received  only  from  Commander,  Ad- 
jutant or  Finance  Officer  of  Post  which 
awarded  the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  bv  sending  stamped,  self- 
addressed  return  envelope  to : 

"L.M.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y." 

On  a  corner  of  the  return  envelope  write  the 
number  of  names  you  wish  to  report.  No  writ- 
ten letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 


American  Legion  Life  Insurance 
Month  Ending  November  30,  1970 

Benefits  paid  Jan.  1-Nov.  30,  1970  $1,552,918 

Benefits  paid  since  April  1958   9,701,173 

Basic  Units  in  force  (number)   177,137 

New  Applications  approved  since 

Jan.  1,  1970   8,280 

New  Applications  rejected   1,986 

American  Legion  Life  Insurance  is  an  official 
program  of  The  American  Legion,  adopted  bv 
the  National  Executive  Committee.  1958.  It  is 
decreasing  term  insurance,  issued  on  applica- 
tion to  paid-up  members  of  The  American 
Legion  subject  to  approval  based  on  health  and 
emplovment  statement.  Death  benefits  range 
from  SI  1,500  (full  unit  up  through  age  29)  in 
decreasing  steps  with  age  to  termination  of 
insurance  at  end  of  year  in  which  75th  birth- 
day occurs.  Quoted  benefit  includes  15% 
"bonus"  in  excess  of  contract  amount.  For 
calendar  year  1971  the  15'~'(  "across  the  board" 
increase  in  benefits  will  continue  to  all  partici- 
pants in  the  group  insurance  plan.  Available  in 
half  and  full  units  at  a  flat  rate  of  $12  or  $24  a 
year  on  a  calendar  year  basis,  pro-rated  during 
the  first  year  at  SI  or  S2  a  month  for  insurance 
approved  after  January  1.  Underwritten  by  two 
commercial  life  insurance  companies.  American 
Legion  Insurance  Trust  Fund  is  managed  by 
trustee  operating  under  the  laws  of  Missouri. 
No  other  insurance  may  use  the  full  words 
"American  Legion."  Administered  by  The 
American  Legion  Insurance  Department,  P.O. 
Box  5609,  Chicago,  Illinois  60680,  to  which 
write  for  more  details. 
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Barbers  talk  a  lot. 

Except  when  they 
find  an  electric 
shaver  that  outshaves 
a  hand-honed 
straight  razor. 

Then  they  keep  it 

to  themselves.  Until  now! 


A  barber  gets  $  1 .50  plus  tip  for  a  shave  with  his  electric  razor. 
For  years  he's  kept  the  brand  name  hidden  with  adhesive  tape. 

Can  you  rightly  blame  him?  For  this  professional  instrument 
outshaves  his  hand-honed  straight  razor!  You  won't  find  it  in 
stores.  It's  been  a  secret  weapon  of  master  barbers  for  years. 
It  delivers  a  barber-close  shave  that  lasts  all  day  long.  It  does 
it  faster  and  with  less  chance  of  irritation  than  a  straight 
razor.  That's  why  barbers  use  it  on  the  toughest  beards  and 
the  most  sensitive  skin. 

Now  the  secret  is  out.  A  blabbermouthed  barber  talked.  We 
have  it.  The  Oster  Professional  Electric  Shaver. 

Contoured  Head — 
Like  a  Barber's  Fingers 

The  design  is  a  barber's  dream.  Technically,  the  shaving  head 
design  is  called  a  "double  arch  contour,"  because  it  sets  up 
whiskers  just  like  a  barber  does  with  his  fingers.  It  means  you 
get  every  whisker  at  one  pass— as  clean  as  if  you  had  drawn 
a  hand-honed,  surgically  sharp,  straight  razor  over  your  face. 

4,000  Comb  Traps — 
152  Surgical  Steel  Edges 

Four  thousand  comb-like  perforations  trap  each  whisker  right 
at  the  skin  line.  Powerful  120-v6lt,  60-cycle  motor  drives  the 
152  surgical-sharp  cutting  edges  to  make  the  toughest  beard 
disappear  magically— without  the  slightest  irritation  to  even 
the  most  sensitive  skin. 

So  Powerful, 
Whiskers  Turn  to  Dust! 

open  an  ordinary  electric  shaver  and  you'll  find  bits  and 
pieces  of  whisker.  That's  because  these  run-of-the-mill  shavers 
hack  and  chop  your  beard.  But  the  Oster  Professional  Electric 
Shaver  operates  at  nearly  twice  the  speed— on  ordinary  house- 
hold AC  current— and  actually  pulverizes  whiskers  into  fine 
microscopic  dust. 

Separate  Trimmer 
Other  Great  Features 

No  expense  was  spared  to  make  the  Oster  Professional  Shaver 
to  rigid,  master-barber  specifications.  Motor-driven  trimmer 
operates  independently  to  trim  moustaches  and  sideburns 


straight  and  neat  for  today's  new  "styled"  look.  The  high- 
impact  plastic  housing  is  sculpted  to  fit  your  hand  effortlessly. 
Removable  stainless  steel  head  rinses  clean  under  running  wa- 
ter. On-off  switch,  plus  separate  switch  to  operate  trimmer. 
The  specially  counter-balanced  drive  gives  you  a  smooth, 
vibration-free  shave,  and  won't  cause  radio  or  TV  interference. 

It  all  adds  up  to  an  amazing  shaving  experience.  An  electric 
shave  that  makes  your  face  come  cleaner  than  a  hand-honed 
surgical  steel  barber's  straight  razor  —  and  in  a  lot  less  time. 

Expecting  a  hefty  price  tag?  Forget  it!  The  Oster  Professional 
Shaver  was  designed  for  barbers  who  don't  go  for  expensive, 
unneeded  frills.  The  price  is  only  $22.98,  complete  with  carry- 
ing case  —  containing  separate  cord  storage,  cleaning  brush 
and  head  cover. 


10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL! 

Treat  your  face  to  the  Oster  Professional  Shaver  for  10 
days  —  10  days  of  the  smoothest,  fastest,  closest,  most 
irritation-free  shaving  you've  ever  enjoyed  .  .  .  either 
blade  or  electric!  Then,  if  not  completely  satisfied, 
return  for  a  full  refund. 


BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE 
MAIL  NO-RISK  COUPON  NOW! 


227  E.  45  Street,  AK-31,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Show  me!  I'd  like  to  treat  my  face  to  the  Oster  Professional 
Electric  Shaver's  barber-close  shaves!  If  it  doesn't  deliver 
smoother,  faster,  closer,  more  irritation-free  shaves  than 
I've  ever  enjoyed,  I  understand  that  I  can  return  my  shaver 
in  10  days  for  full  refund  or  cancellation  of  charges.  (22.98, 
plus  $1.00  postage  and  handling— total:  $23.98.)  N.Y.  resi- 
dents add  sales  tax. 
Enclosed  is  □  check  □  money  order 
Charge  my 

□  BankAmericard      □  Master  Charge    □  Diners  Club 

Account  No  

Signature   

Name   


(Please  Print) 


Address 

City   

State   


Zip 


227  E.  45  Street,  AK-31,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
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Don't  pay 
thru  the 
NOSE 
for  banquet 
tables ... 


ORDER  DIRECT 


Churches,  schools,  clubs,  lodges  and 
other  organizations  save  up  to  30, 
40 — even  50%! — on  top  quality  tables, 
chairs  and  other  equipment  by  ordering 
DIRECT  FROM  MONROE!  Find  out  how 
much  you  can  save,  too!  Mail  coupon 
today  for  FREE  catalog! 


-THE  MONROE  TABLE  COMPANY- 
69  Church  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa  S0054 

Please  mail  me  your  new  catalog. 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY  .  , 

STATE 


ZIP 


Easy  way  to  raise  money  for  your  Organization 
because  everyone  lias  fun  playing  BINGO! 
Tfiousands  of  Organizations  are  making  up  to 
SSOO.OO  per  week  using  "BINGO  KING"  supplies 
1^  and  FREE  Idea  Bullelinj.  Write  for  FREE  sample 
card  and  details  on  raising  money  for  your  Or- 
1^ —  ganization. 

PLEASE  GIVE  NAME  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

^^^BXXVO-O  XaXTSFCSr* 

DEPT  665      BOX  1178,    ENGLEWOOD,  COLO.  80110 


50  BRAND  NEW 

TOWELS  «P! 


Biggest  Towel  Bargain  in  U.S. 

UNWOVEN  COTTON  AND  RAYON— Assorted  beautiful  Pastel 
Colors.  BRAND  NEW— NOT  Seconds — 60  Towels  for  $1.00,  oi 
100  for  only  $1,891  Delu.ic  Quality.  Pis.  luclude  26c  extra  for 
pstff.  &  lidlff.  with  EACH  set  of  60  Towels  you  buy.  Make  good 
money  selllne  these  Towels.  We've  sold  ^0,000,000  already  and 
Include  sure-fire  MONEY-MAKING  Plans  with  your  order. 
Money-Back  Guarantee.  No  C.O.D.'s  Order  NOWI 

50  TOWEL  CO.,  Dept.  CR-2,  Box  662,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


;  SELLS 


'     sen  new  IKelimo,  Golden  Melol 
Social  Security  Plates  in  tpore  time  for 
BIG  fKOFITS.  Millions  woiling  lo  buy. 
No  investment  or  obligation  whatsoever. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  AND 

COMPUTE  SALES  KIT  NOW.' 

RUSSELL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

P.O.BOX  286   AL-16   PULASKI,  TENN.  38^78 


ON 

SIGHT! 


PERSONAL 


HOUSING  PICTURE  BRIGHTENS? 
COMING  SOON:  VIDEO  RECORDS. 
TV  DEVELOPMENTS  TO  NOTE. 

An  area  badly  in  need  of  improvement  for  both  economic  and  social 
reasons — residential  housing — should  take  a  sharp  turn  for  the  better  this 
year.  All  told,  it  looks  as  though  upwards  of  1.7  million  new  units  will  be 
produced  in  1971  (vs.  1.4  million  last  year),  split  about  55-45  between 
family  dwellings  and  apartments. 

Aside  fi'om  the  high  demand  for  more  housing,  the  big  reason  for  the 
upswing  is  the  availability  of  more  mortgage  money  from  mutual  savings 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations.  As  long  as  this  favoi-able  situation 
continues  (and  it  really  all  hinges  on  the  federal  government),  the  housing 
pinch  will  let  up  a  bit. 

Incidentally,  note  this:  Housing  figures  do  not  include  production  of 
mobile  homes,  which  have  been  a  lifesaver  during  the  last  couple  of  years. 
In  1970,  over  400,000  mobile  units  were  sold  at  an  average  price  of  around 
$6,500.  This  year's  output  should  be  in  the  same  range,  though  there  will 
be  some  rise  in  the  average  price. 

Veterans  who  are  hard  pressed  for  both  housing  and  money,  and  think  that 
a  mobile  home  may  be  a  solution  to  their  plight,  should  be  aware  of 
a  new  Public  Law  No.  91506.  In  brief,  this  law  enables  them  to  1)  get  a 
mortgage-guaranty  on  either  a  mobile  home  or  a  home  plus  site,  and 
2)  borrow  from  the  Veterans  Administration  in  areas  where  money  isn't 
otherwise  available. 

In  fact.  Law  No.  91506 — designed  to  provide  "low  cost  housing  for  low  and 
moderate  income  veterans" — covers  such  a  broad  area  that  you  may  want 
to  take  a  closer  look  at  its  many  facets. 


During  the  next  two  years  or  so,  every  major  electronics  manufacturer 
in  the  world  plans  to  produce  "video  records"  and  players. 

These  are  projection  systems  that  convert  your  TV  set  into  a  private 
movie  theatre  in  which  you  will  be  able  to  play  prerecorded  sight-and- 
sound  programs  off  cassettes,  cartridges  or  discs.  Video -record  promoters 
glowingly  forecast  a  global  market  running  into  billions  of  dollars.  They 
claim  video  records  are  superior  to  regular  home  movies  because:  1)  they're 
easier  to  handle,  2)  are  visible  in  broad  daylight,  3)  can  be  stopped, 
reversed  or  slowly  "crawled" — making  them  an  ideal  vehicle  for  instruc- 
tion and  education,  and  4)  some  systems  will  record  favorite  TV  shows 
while  you're  away  from  home,  or  enable  you  to  create  your  own  pro- 
gramming with  a  special  camera. 

The  industry,  however,  recognizes  some  early  problems  with  video 
records: 

•  None  of  the  present  systems  are  "compatible."  That  is,  the  records  of 
any  one  manufacturer  will  work  only  on  his  playback  devices — and  not 
on  anybody  else's.  This  limitation  is  inspiring  serious  talk  of  standardi- 
zation. 

•  Initially,  prices  will  be  pretty  stifi.  Playback  machines  will  run  from 
maybe  $200  to  $400,  and  the  records  themselves  from  $10  to  upwards  of  $20. 

First  to  appear  will  be  AVCO's  "Cartrivision,"  due  about  midyear. 


TELEVISION:  "Prime  time"  (evening)  network  shows  are  being  cut  back 
— currently  because  advertising  has  fallen  off,  and  later  this  year  because 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  is  making  the  networks  give  up 
3V2  hours  of  prime  time  per  week  in  the  50  major  markets.  So  you'll  see 
many  program  changes  and  upsets  throughout  the  year. 

Meantime,  CATV  (cable  television — the  kind  that  comes  to  your  home 
via  a  wire  for  $5  or  so  per  month)  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Its 
big  attractions  are:  1)  it  greatly  increases  your  choice  of  programs,  and 
2)  the  signals  are  very  clear.  About  4,500,000  homes  now  are  wired  for 
CATV. 

By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 
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PITFALLS  TO  AVOID  IN  STARTING  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS 

 (Continued  from  page  27)  


the  Census  of  Manufacturers,  the  Cen- 
sus of  Business  and  County  Business 
Patterns. 

Libraries  hold  copies  of  existing  local, 
state  and  federal  laws,  as  well  as  pend- 
ing legislation.  The  statistics  needed  to 
make  important  decisions,  and  the  pre- 
cise information  found  in  directories  are 
all  free  for  the  asking  through  public 
library  sources.  Although  a  local  library 
may  be  small  and  unable  to  furnish  a 
particular  publication,  it  can  still  be  of 
help  by  borrowing  the  volume  you  want 
through  interlibrary  loan  channels. 

THE  FOLLOWING  references  are  helpful 
in  using  the  public  library  to  get  in- 
formation on  running  a  business: 

Sources  of  Business  Information,  by  Edwin 
T.  Coman,  Jr..  Revised  1964.  $8.50.  University 
of  California  Press,  2223  Fulton  Street.  Berk- 
eley, Calif.  94120. 

Selected  Business  Reference  Sources.  1965. 
$2.00.  Harvard  University,  Baker  Library,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  02138. 

How  to  Use  the  Business  Library,  by  H.W. 
Johnson.  3rd  edition,  1964.  Paperback,  $2.00. 
South-Western  Publishing  Company.  5101 
Madison  Rd..  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45227. 

Basic  Library  Reference  Sources  for  Busi- 
ness Use.  Small  Business  Bibliography  No.  18. 
Small  Business  Administration.  Sept.  1966. 
Free.  S.B.A.,  Washington,  D.C.  20416.  (Or 
nearest  S.B.A.  office.) 

Starting  your  own  business  is  one 
thing.  How  about  obtaining  a  ready- 
made  business?  A  franchise  is  a  possi- 
bility. There  are  perhaps  1,200  fran- 
chise companies  and  between  400,000 
and  600.000  franchise  outlets  that  an- 
nually generate  from  $80  to  $110  bil- 
lion in  sales  in  the  United  States.  Fran- 
chises account  for  nearly  10%  of  the 
gross  national  product  and  26%  of  all 
retail  sales.  Ninety  percent  of  all  exist- 
ing franchises  sprang  up  in  the  last  ten 
years  and  franchising  as  a  way  of  Amer- 
ican business  life  is  continuing  to  grow. 

A  prospective  franchisee's  choices  are 
virtually  unlimited.  The  variety  of  prod- 
ucts and  services  available  would  cover 
the  yellow  page  directory.  Most  promi- 
nent are  the  fast  foods,  employment 
agencies,  financial  services,  tool  and 
equipment  rental,  convenience  grocery 
stores,  cleaning  stores  and  women's 
ready-to-wear  shops. 

Essentially,  a  franchise  is  a  license 
to  do  business  under  a  company's  trade- 
mark. Usually  the  trademark  covers  a 
known  or  proven  product  or  service. 
Along  with  the  license  goes  a  formal 
contract  of  continual  relationship  with 
the  franchisor.  The  prime  attraction  of 
a  franchise  is  the  opportunity  to  start 
an  independent  business  with  limited 
capital  and  experience.  Other  benefits 
are  initial  training  and  follow-up  guid- 
ance, promotional  assistance  and  possi- 
ble savings  through  bulk  buying.  Gen- 
erally, franchises  require  an  investment 
fee  plus  a  continuing  royalty,  usually 
a  percentage  of  the  gross.  Sometimes  an 
advertising  fee  is  tacked  on  which  goes 
into  the  company's  promotion  fund.  This 


is  customarily  a  percentage  of  the  gross, 
too.  If  products  are  involved,  the  fran- 
chising company  reserves  the  right  to 
sell  them  to  the  franchisee  at  company- 
fixed  prices.  Franchisors  perform  a  va- 
riety of  services  for  their  franchisees,  in- 
cluding financing,  site  selection,  fixtur- 
ing,  purchasing  of  initial  durable  equip- 
ment and  record  keeping. 

Franchise  investments  can  be  as  low 
as  $1,000  or  as  high  as  $100,000.  An- 
nual incomes  from  single,  successful 
franchise  operations  range  from  $10,000 
to  $250,000.  Because  the  franchise  idea 
appeals  to  the  "be-your-own-boss"  in- 
stinct it  attracts  people  from  every  walk 
of  life  and  occupation. 


Leonard  Morris,  46,  a  New  Yorker, 
had  a  radio  tube  distribution  business, 
now  operates  a  plush  Management  Re- 
cruiters employment  agency  on  Wall 
Street.  John  Hannon,  42,  a  Mississip- 
pian,  left  a  $135-a-week  packing  job  in 
1963  to  buy  a  fried-chicken  franchise 
from  the  original  Colonel  Sanders.  To- 
day, he  has  nine  stores  employing  75 
people  with  a  gross  yearly  volume  of 
over  $2,500,000.  Jean  Taylor,  a  secre- 
tary for  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  at  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  now  runs  a  House  of  Nine 
dress  shop  on  Long  Island.  It  grosses 
$400,000  a  year. 

With  the  astounding  number  of  fran- 
chisors now  in  the  market,  the  question 
arises — are  they  safe?  Figures  compiled 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


1  make 
sales  by 
just  parking 
my  carl" 


Herb  Tragesser  of  Miami  Has  a  Silent  Partner. 
Together  They  Made  $91.90  On  Only  One  Sale! 

Herb  writes:  "I  have  one  of  the  National  Press  eye-catching  MAGNETIC  SIGI^S  on  my  car  door  It  shows 
people  who  I  am,  what  I  sell  and  where  to  reach  me.  IVIany  times,  when  I  return  to  my  car  from  lunch  or  a 
sales  call,  I  find  people  waiting.  They  want  to  l<now  where  they  can  buy  a  sign  lil<e  mine.  I  actually  make 
sales  by  just  parl(ing  my  car!  The  sign  is  my  Silent  Partner  — but  I  pocket  the  Big  Money!" 


Talk  about  EASY  MONEY!  You  don't 
have  to  be  a  super-salesman  to  pocket 
Big  Dollars.  All  you  need  is  the  Na- 
tional Press  "Quick-Cash"  Kit  .  .  .  sent 
to  you  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  and 
postpaid  when  you  mail  the  coupon. 

You  need  no  experience.  No  special 
training.  You  don't  invest  one  penny. 

Just  show  your  Quick-Cash  Sales  Kit 
to  your  Dry  Cleaner,  Service  Station, 
Restaurant,  Beauty  Shop,  Tavern,  etc., 
and  every  new  business  just  getting 
underway.  Tell  them  how  you  can  save 
them  big  money  on  their  business 
cards,  sales  books,  letterheads,  enve- 
lopes and  other  printed  forms. 

Then  prove  it!  Flip  the  pages  of  your 
Quick-Cash  Kit  showing  eye-catching 
samples  of  top-quality  printing  offered 
at  fantastic  savings  from  the  world's 
largest  direct  selling  printers  — 
THROUGH  YOU!  Imagine  offering 
1000  raised-letter  business  cards  for 
just  $6.85!  500  full-size  letterheads  for 
only  $10.45! 

Part-time  —  full-time  —  any  time! 
You  write  up  orders  and  collect  big 


"Over  40  Years  of  Serving  America  — " 
Over  500,000  Customers 

NATIONAL  PRESS,  INC.       Dept.  116 
North  Chicago,  Illinois  60064 


cash  commissions  ON  THE  SPOT!  No 
deliveries  to  make.  No  balance  to  col- 
lect. Don't  wait  another  day.  Mail 
the  coupon  NOW. 


START  NOW!  EVERYTHING'S 
^^fc  FREEI 

FREE  r 
BUSINESS  CARDS  ' 
. . .  QUICK-CASH 
KIT 

touf  Name  B 
S««l  Town  1 SH"  ■ 

Mail  coupon  today  for  big 
Quick-Cash  Kit  bulging 
with  exciting  examples  of 
top  money-makers  at  low- 
est prices  anywhere.  We 
include  100  free  business 
cards  featuring  your  own 
name,  address  and  phone. 
Send  coupon  today  and 
discover  how  easy  it  is  to 
turn  vour  spare  hours  into 
QUICK  CASH. 


NATIONAL  PRESS,  Inc. 

Dept.  116,  North  Chicago,  III.  60064 
Start  me  immediately.  Rush  giant  money-making  outfit. 
FREE!  POSTPAID!  Include  free  business  cards. 
Carefully  hand  print  so  your  cards  will  be  printed  correctly. 


Print  Name_ 


Address_ 


City_ 


_State_ 


-Zip_ 


Phone  Number_ 


-Age_ 


GOOD  ONLY  IN  CONTINENTAL  U.S.A. 
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IS  ZOYSIA  GRASS 
BEST  FOR  YOU? 

By  Mike  Senkiw, 

Are  you  interested  in 
grass  that  establishes  a 
lawn  so  thick  it  chokes 
out  crabgrass  and  weeds 
all  summer  long?  Do  you 
want  a  lawn  that  stays 
green  despite  heat  and 
drought? 

Are  you  looking  for  a 
deep  rooted,  established 
lawn  that  rarely  if  ever 
needs  feeding? 
Would  you  like  grass 
that  grows  in  any  soil — good  soil,  bad  soil, 
"builder's  soil,"  even  salty,  sandy  beach  soil? 

Do  you  want  grass  that  withstands  wear  and 
tear,  insects  and  diseases?  Or  is  your  goal  a 
grass  that  ends  reseeding  forever  and  cuts  mow- 
ing by  %  .  .  .  one  so  easy  to  care  for  it  cuts 
your  work   and  saves  you   money  every  year? 

If  you  would  like  a  lawn  with  all  of  these 
benefits — and  more — my  Zoysia  is  best  for  you. 
Just  plug  it  in  and  let  it  spread  into  beautiful 
turf  that  won't  heat  kill  or  winter  kill.  Merely 
goes_  off  its  green  color  after  heavy  frosts  and 
regains  fresh  new  beauty  every  spring — a  true 
Perennial!  No  need  to  rip  out  your  present 
grass.  Guaranteed  to  grow  in  any  soil  in  your 
area. 

I  For  all  the  FREE  interesting  facts  and  low  prices 
■  Including  Pre-Season  Bonus  Offer,  mail  coupon 
I  now.  No  obligation. 

!  To:  Dept.  266,  Zoysia  Farm  Nurseries 

I  6414  Reisterstown  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21215 

J  NAME   

•  ADDRESS   

I 

I  CITY  &  STATE   ZIP  


REDUCIBLE 

RUPTURE  AGONY 

Removed  (or  trial 

COSTS  YOU  NOTHING) 
WHEN  you  slip  into  a 
low-cost,  contour-designed 
Brooks  Patented  Air  Cush- 
ion Appliance!  Your  re- 
ducible rupture  will  be  held 
in  securely  yet  gently — or 
the  trial  costs  you  nothing!  This  invention 
has  made  millions  of  sufferers  happy.  You 
can  enjoy  heavenly  comfort  night  and  day  at 
work  and  play— or  the  Appliance  costs  you 
NOTHING.  Isn't  this  worth  a  no-risk  trial  by 
you?  If  interested,  write  for  free  facts  now. 
BROOKS  CO.,  302-J  State  SU  Marshail,Mich.  49068 


I  WANT  EVERY  READER 

,>jjj^of  this  Paper  to  have  my  biq  red 

S  J<    EARLIANA  TOMATO 


r"KING  OF  THE  EARLIES" 
Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  for 
table  or  canning.  Send  15c  for  big 
acket  or  25c  for  2  packets  FDFF 
and  copy  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog.  ■ 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 
Dept.  305      ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS  61101 

Big  opportunities.  Big  prof- 
Its.  Earn  quickly.  Full  or 
part  time.  Learn  at  home, 
It's  easy.  Do  real  jobs:  All 
Tools— Materials  Sup- 
piled.  Accredited  member 
NHSC,  Lie.  State  of  NJ- 
Vet.  Appd.  Send  name,  ad- 
dress &  Zip  for  FREE  book. 


_    EARN  WHILE 
II   YOU  LEARN  >| 


Send  for 
FREE  BOOK 


LocksralthliiK  liutltute,  Dapt  1221-021,  Little  Fills,  N.J.  07424 

Book  Authors! 


FREE 


Join  our  successful  authors  in  a  com 
plete  and  reliable  publishing  program 
publicity,  advertising,  handsome  books 
Send  for  FREE  report  on  your  manu- 
script &  copy  of  How  To  Publish  Your 
Book. 

CARLTON  PRESS  Dept.  ALN 
84  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  10011 
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PITFALLS  TO  AVOID  IN  STARTING  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS 

 (Continued  from  page  41)  


by  the  International  Franchise  Associa- 
tion based  on  an  analysis  of  its  members 
over  a  period  of  years  would  indicate 
they  are.  The  I.F.A.  claims  that  the  aver- 
age franchise  operation  has  approxi- 
mately an  eight  to  one  better  chance  of 
being  in  business  after  ten  years  than  the 
average  small  business  started  by  an  in- 
dividual operating  on  his  own. 

Despite  the  statistics  presented  by  the 
LF.A.,  franchises  have  proved  a  disaster 
for  hundreds  of  innocent  investors.  At 
least  five  states  have  introduced  fran- 
chise disclosure  laws.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  conducting  investigations 
of  its  own.  Why  all  the  furore  about  a 
business  structure  which  seems  to  be  the 


practices  as  kickbacks;  overcharging 
franchisees  for  products,  services  and 
equipment;  proliferation  of  outlets  so  as 
to  force  owners  to  sell  back  to  the  parent 
company  at  a  fraction  of  their  value,  and 
arbitrary  termination  of  contracts  on 
flimsy  grounds. 

Louis  J.  Lefkowitz,  Attorney  General 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  after  investi- 
gating thousands  of  franchises,  strongly 
supports  a  full  disclosure  law.  In  partic- 
ular, he  finds  much  in  franchise  pro- 
motional literature  which  is  inadequate, 
misleading,  wholly  lacking  or  blatantly 
false  as  to  facts  necessary  to  make  a 
sound  business  decision.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, a  pet-grooming  service  franchise 


'They  said  it  wouldn't  last  but  we've  fooled  'em  for  fifty  miserable  years. 
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modern  day  fulfillment  of  the  American 
dream?  Bernard  Goodwin,  a  prominent 
New  York  attorney  and  franchise  ex- 
pert, testifying  before  the  Texas  legis- 
lature in  June  1970,  said:  "Well,  the 
con-boys  moved  in  on  this  thing  (fran- 
chising), the  bunco  boys,  the  soft-shoe 
operators.  They  said,  'Wow,  we're  not  in 
the  stock  market  anymore  because  we've 
got  the  SEC  there  watching  us  or  the 
Blue  Sky  laws  ail  over  the  country 
watching  us,  and  we  can't  operate  like 
we  used  to  operate.  Franchising — this  is 
a  heaven.  Where  did  this  come  from? 
We  can  go  around  selling  franchises. 
And  who  cares  what  happens  afterwards. 
We  collect  our  franchise  fee.  and  we 
disappear."  " 

Harold  Brown,  a  Boston  attorney  and 
author  of  the  book  Franchisin;^  Trap  for 
the  Trusting,  is  an  outspoken  critic  of 
much  in  franchising.  He  castigates  such 


seeking  a  $10,000  investment  from  a 
franchisee  for  fully  equipped  grooming 
trucks,  including  kits  for  gourmet  dog 
food,  as  well  as  grooming  supplies.  It 
represented  that  potential  profit  of  "up 
to  $40,000  per  year"  was  within  easy 
reach — even  without  experience.  The 
fact  was  that  the  company  had  only  one 
small  grooming  truck,  no  record  of  per- 
formance(!)  and  no  financial  backing. 

A  home  protective  service,  luring  in- 
vestors with  the  promise  of  earning 
$30,000  annually,  stated  to  Lefkowitz's 
staff  that  it  could  not  answer  the  attor- 
ney general's  questionnaire.  With  only 
a  few  months  in  business  they  hadn't 
"enough  of  a  background."  Other  fran- 
chise companies  involved  in  bankruptcy 
reorganization  continued  to  solicit  fran- 
chisees without  even  a  hint  of  their  finan- 
cial condition. 

A  random  sampling  of  84  different 


franchisors  and  10,620  franchisees 
showed  that  65.5%  of  the  persons  in- 
vesting in  franchises  earned  less  than 
$15,000  a  year  in  their  prior  occupation. 
It  was  also  found  that  36%  of  the  fran- 
chisors managed  to  stay  in  business  two 
years  or  less.  It  was  further  found  that 
at  least  half  of  the  franchisors  went  into 
it  to  make  their  money  from  the  fran- 
chisees, rather  than  from  the  success  of 
their  product. 

If  you're  considering  a  franchise,  heed 
the  warning  of  the  National  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau,  Inc.,  which  advises  "investi- 
gate before  buying." 

The  Bank  of  America  issues  a  check- 
list of  50  questions  it  thinks  you  ought 
to  have  answers  to  before  contracting 
with  a  franchisor.  That's  more  than  we 
can  print  here,  but  if  you're  that  in- 
terested and  aren't  near  a  Bank  of 
America  office,  send  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  return  envelope  to  "Franchise 
Questions.  The  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine, 1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019."  Do  not  send  a  letter. 
The  coded  address  tells  what  you  want. 
Your  envelope  will  be  returned  with  a 
Hst  of  the  Bank  of  America  questions  in 
it.  This  offer  ends  March  1,  1971. 

Harry  Kursh's  big  book.  The  Fran- 
chise Boom — How  You  Can  Profit  in  It, 
is  a  veritable  encyclopaedia  of  franchise 
information.  The  revised  1968  edition 
sells  for  $9.95.  Publishers  are  Prentice- 
Hall,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  07632. 

FRANCHISES  are  listed  in  the  "Business 
Opportunities"  section  of  some  news- 
papers and  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Other  sources  of  franchise  information 
include: 

1970  Directory  oi  Franchising  Organizations. 
$2.00.  Pilot  Books,  347  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10016. 

The  Monthly  Report.  $13  per  year.  National 
Franchiise  Reports,  333  North  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  111.  60601. 

Modern  Franchising  Magazine.  $3.00  per 
year.  Modern  Franchising  Magazine,  Inc.,  1033 
First  Ave.,  Des  Plaines,  111.  60016. 

Franchising  Today,  by  Charles  L.  Vaughn. 
1969  edition.  $19.50.  Farnsworth  Publications 
Co.,  Inc.,  381  Sunrise  Highway,  Lynbrook,  N.Y. 
11563. 

Franchise  Company  Data,  Task  Force  for 
Equal  Opportunity  in  Business.  July  1969.  Free. 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington, 
D.C.  20230. 

The  Franchise  Annual,  1968,  $2.50, 
National  Franchise  Reports,  333  North 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  60601,  is 
published  by  the  International  Franchise 
Association,  Inc.,  an  organization  which 
can  supply  important  information  on 
member  franchises. 

There  is  also  the  alternative  of  buying 
an  existing  non-franchise  business.  This 
approach  is  both  advantageous  and  dis- 
advantageous. On  the  plus  side,  it  avoids 
the  time  and  headaches  involved  in  lo- 
cating a  site,  negotiating  a  lease,  fixtur- 
ing,  buying  merchandise,  installing 
record  systems  and  hiring  personnel.  Im- 
portant, too,  going  businesses  have  mo- 
mentum— something  a  starting  business 
lacks  and  must  overcome.  Moreover, 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


HABAND  man-made 
m.p...  polymeric 

NEW 


PRICE 
SHOES 


Basic 
Loafer 


TAKE  YOUR 
CHOICE  OF 
FIVE  STYLES 


CASH  IN  NOW  on  these  Extraordi- 
nary Savings!  The  day  of  the  high 
priced  shoe  is  over.  Folks  are  paying 
many  dollars  less  than  ever  before, 
thanks  to  the  miracle  new  "polymeric" 
shoe  materials.  This  is  no  "cheap  imi- 
tation" shoe.  It's  the  real  thing:  the 
New  Price  Shoe  that  looks  and  feels 
and  wears  as  well  as  any  shoe  you 
have  ever  worn  and  yet  costs  a  frac- 
tion of  the  price. 

SAY  "the  END"  to  $15  to  $30  SHOES! 

WE  CARRY 
ALL  THESE 
SIZES! 


Oxford 

YOU'LL  BE  SHOCKED 
WHEN  YOU  SEE  OUR  SHOES 

After  what  you've  paid  for  shoes,  you'll 
wonder  how  any  such  price  as  ours  can 
be.  Well,  you  get  top  quality  uppers, 
good  lifetime  laces,  life-of  the  shoe  PVC 
sole  and  heels,  flexible  support  shank 
in  the  arch,  gentle  foam  heel  cushions, 
superior  gentlemen's  detailing.  The 
works!  Even  the  new  luxury  linings. 

IS  YOUR  SIZE  ON  THIS  CHART? 


SOONER 
OR  LATER 
YOU  WILL  BE  WEARING 
THE  NEW  PRICE  SHOES 

Today's  new  man-made  shoe 
materials  beat  the  price  out 
of  leather,  scoff  at  scuffs, 
keep  better  shape,  and 
Never  Need  a  Shine.  Why 
spend  even  one  dollar  more 
for  shoes?  Here's  something 
NEW.  Here's  something 
PROVEN. 

HABAND 

NEW  PRICE 
SHOES 

Over  1,000,000  pairs 
now  walking  around. 

The  Haband  Company 
Paterson,  New  Jersey 


Please  note:  At  the  price  we  sell  shoes,  we 
are  not  allowed  to  mention  the.  famous 
brand  name  of  this  new  shoe  material. 
Suffice  it  to  say  it  looks  like  top 
grain  leather,  performs  even 
better.  Why  pay  higher 
and  higher  prices?  Get 
in  on  this  astounding 
low  price.  Send  in  now: 

TWO  PAIRS  FOR  $15.95 

We  will  be  proud 
to  send  them  to  you  for 

ON  APPROVAL 
AT  HOME  INSPECTION 

Your  remittance  refunded  in  full 
if  you  do  not  choose  to  wear  them. 

See  It  Yourself! 

Use  this  Coupon! 

NEW  PRICE  SHOES 


Monk 
Strap 


TWO  PAIRS 

FOR  $15.95 

INCLUDING  POSTAGE 

HABAND  COMPANY 
265  N.  9  St.  Dept.  AL-6 
PATERSON,  N.J.  07508 

O.K.  Gentlemen,  send  me 
the  two  pairs  of  Shoes 
specified  at  right.  My 
remittance  of  $ 
is  enclosed.   


Color  &  Style 

How 
Many 

What 

SMe 

What 
Width 

Black  Oxford 

Brown  Oxford 

Black  Loafer 

Black  Wing  Tip 

Cordovan  Wing  Tip 

Black  Monk  Strap 

Brown  Strap  Loafer 

Special:  3  pr.23.45  4  pr,30.50 


Name. 


Street 
City  & 


ZIP 

  CODE 

HABAND  COMPANY  -  Operating  by  U.S.  Mail  since  1925 
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Now!  Life  Insurance 

Birth  to  Age  80 


1000 


First  30  Days 
ONLY  250 
Per  Policy 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  FINAL  EXPENSES 
AVOID  BEING  A  BURDEN  TO  YOUR  FAMILY 

Introductory  Offer.  Answer  these  9 
questions  on  a  plain  piece  of  paper  and 
mail  with  only  25c  for  30  days'  protec- 
tion. Regular  rate  shown  on  policy. 
Amounts  usually  issued  without  doctor 
examination.    NEW  LOW  RATES. 

Ages      Amount      Ages  Amount 
0  to  80    $1000    15  to  50  $2500 

1.  Print  full  name  and  address. 

2.  Date  of  birth? 

3.  Height?   3a.  Weight? 

4.  Occupation,  kind  of  work? 

4a  Name  and  address  of  employer 

5.  Sex? 

6.  Beneficiary  and  relationship  to  you? 

7.  To  your  knowledge  have  you  had  heart, 
lung,  diabetes,  cancer,  or  chronic  disease? 
Are  you  deformed,  lost  a  hand,  foot,  eye, 
or  ever  rejected  for  insurance? 

8.  State  condition  of  your  health. 

9.  Amount  desired,  and  sign  your  name. 

NO  AGENT  WILL  CALL 

Actual  policy  will  be  mailed  you  direct 
from  Home  Office.     Voii  be  the  iuilge. 
Mail  to:    S.  B.  Hunt,  Cliiiirninn 
AMERICAN  LIFE  &  ACC.  INS.  CO.  OF  ST.  LOUIS 
344  American  Life  BIdg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63108 


only! 

Show  your  All-American  spirit  in  red,  white 
and  true-blue!  Old  Glory  waves  proudly 
alongside  your  name,  which  is  handsomely 
printed  in  blue  ink.  Every  day  becomes 
"Flag  Day"  as  you  personalize  all  your 
correspondence  —  letters,  envelopes, 
memos,  notebooks.  Pack  of  500  gummed 
FLAG  LABELS  comes  in  handy  plastic 
case.  Specify  wording.  Order  direct  by 
mail,  we  pay  the  postage. 

SUNSET  HOUSE 
455  Sunset  Building,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90213 


5UN5ETAHQU5E 


HEAD  LETTUCE 


 (GREAT  LAKES-ICEBERG  TYPE 

ALL    AMERICAN    WINNER,    TRY  IT 

Resistant  to  heat  and  sun. Medium  size.  Solid 
crisp  heads.  Send  15c  for  big  packet  CDCC 
or  2  for  25c  &  Seed  &  Nursery  Catalog,  r  IIC  t 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

Dept.  306    Rockford,  ILL.  61101 


PITFALLS  TO  AVOID  IN  STARTING  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS 
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going  businesses  are,  for  the  most  part, 
predictable  as  to  their  volume  and 
earnings. 

Hunting  for  a  good,  going  business 
for  sale  can  be  costly  and  time-consum- 
ing. Acquiring  a  business  warrants  seri- 
ous investigation  before  you  lay  your 
cash  down  and  take  title.  For  this,  you 
will  have  to  call  upon  the  expertise  of 
lawyers,  accountants  and  bankers.  Be- 
cause a  business  is  going  it  can  be  costly 
to  buy — but  this  may  still  be  better  than 
starting  one  yourself  and  failing. 

As  a  rule,  service  businesses  can  be 
bought  for  less  than  manufacturing  or 
wholesaling  operations.  They  also  need 
less  working  capital  to  operate  since 
large  sums  aren't  tied  up  in  inventory 
and  receivables.  On  the  other  hand,  ser- 
vice businesses  have  the  poorest  survival 
rate. 

One  road  to  finding  a  business  for  sale 
is  through  a  business  broker.  They  are 
easily  found  in  the  yellow  pages  of  the 
phone  book  under  the  classification 
"Business  Brokers."  Some  specialize  in 
particular  lines  of  business,  while  others 
handle  anything  that  comes  through 
the  door.  Telephone  listings,  however, 
are  no  guide  to  a  broker's  reliability.  To 
get  a  reference  on  a  good  broker  ask 
your  bank. 

Good  brokers  won't  accept  listings  of 
outright  lemons.  They  demand  financial 
statements  proving  the  income  and  net 
worth  of  a  concern  as  well  as  other  im- 
portant details  of  its  history.  Beyond 
merely  getting  the  buyer  and  seller  to- 
gether, a  good  broker  can  be  instru- 
mental in  setting  up  the  terms  of  the  sale 
and  sometimes  steering  an  over-anxious 
buyer  away  from  involvement  in  a  busi- 
ness he  couldn't  handle. 

Fritz  Loeb,  30  years  a  broker  with  the 
50-year-old  David  Jaret  Corp.  in  New 
York,  states:  "A  good  broker  makes 
every  effort  to  weed  out  bad  listings.  If 
this  is  not  done  it  is  easy  to  ruin  a  repu- 
tation earned  over  a  lifetime  of  service." 
He  adds:  "Many  buyers  are  naive  in  that 
they  seek  to  find  out  why  the  seller  is 
selling.  What  really  counts  is  the  merits 
of  the  business  as  it  stands  and  its 
future." 

Another  source  of  quick  leads  is  the 
classified  listings  found  in  the  "Business 
Opportunities"  sections  of  newspapers. 


FIND  BURIED  TREASURE 

Find  buried  gold,  silver,  coins,  treasures  with  powerful  new 
electronic  detector.  Most  powerful  made.  Ultra  sensitive. 
Penetrates  deep  into  earth.  Works  through  mud,  beach 
sand,  rock,  wood,  etc.  Signals 
when  object  is  detected. 


Write  for  Free  Catalog, 
unusual  souvenir  coin. 

RELCO  Dept.  D-199, 


treasure  hunting  tips  and  5  POWERFUL 
MODELS 

Box  10839,  Houston,  Tex.  77018 


Most  of  them  are  typical  small  busi- 
nesses such  as  small  motels,  stationery 
stores,  cleaners,  bars,  restaurants  and 
retail  specialty  shops.  In  most  cases, 
newspaper  ads  give  minimum  informa- 
tion. They  seldom  disclose  more  than 
gross  sales  or  weekly  income,  length  of 
lease  and  seller's  price.  From  that  point 
on  it  will  be  up  to  you  to  do  much  in- 
vestigating. 


"I'm  sorry,  but  all  the  delivery  rooms  are 
in  use.  You'll  have  to  stay  In  the  holding 
pattern." 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 

The  idea  that  you'll  come  upon  a  real 
"sleeper"  involves  about  the  same  odds 
as  your  breaking  the  bank  at  Monte 
Carlo.  Generally,  a  business  up  for  sale 
is  first  offered  to  relatives  or  a  trusted 
executive,  then  to  suppliers  or  even  com- 
petitors. Advertising  a  business  for  sale 
has  perils  which  sellers  prefer  to  avoid. 
It  can  cause  a  pulling  in  of  supplier's 
credit,  send  customers  to  buy  elsewhere 
and  induce  key  employees  to  begin  to 
look  for  other  jobs.  By  the  time  a  busi- 
ness appears  in  the  classified  columns 
there  can  be  something  seriously  wrong. 
This  does  not  mean  it  should  be  ruled 
out  completely.  If  you  can  recognize  and 
cure  the  ills  you  may  have  a  terrific  bar- 
gain bought  at  a  rock-bottom  price. 

Inserting  your  own  ad  to  seek  a  busi- 
ness should  be  done  with  care.  Your 
wording  should  be  precise  as  to  the  kind 
of  business  you  seek,  its  location  and  the 
price  you're  willing  to  pay.  An  impre- 
cise ad,  for  example,  offering  to  invest 
cash  and  managerial  participation  for  a 
partnership  will  yield  hundreds  of  replies 
from  sour  businesses,  shaky  start-ups 
and  wacky  inventors.  Even  the  better 
replies  will  entail  days  of  researching 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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PROJECTS  ANY  FLAT  IMAGE  (4"  wide  or  less) 
UP  TO  6  FEET  WIDE  '°''oMVS!lk^^1ltr'' 


AMAZING  HOME  THEATRE 


98 

2  for  $15.00 


Now  .  .  .  project  a  modest  4"  wide  illustration- 
and  enlarge  it  monumentally  up  to  324  times  its 
original  picture   area  .  .  .  breathtakingly  sharp  and 
clear!  Home  Theatre  projects  anything  flat  —  magazine 
or  book  pages,  photos,  drawings,  coins,  stamps,  etc.  — 
in  crisp  black-and-white  or  beautiful  true-to-life  color!  Has 
adjustable  professional-type  lenses.  Uses  ordinary  light  bulb. 
Great  fun  for  all  ages  .  .  .  educational  for  children!  U.L.  ap- 
proved —  safe  and  simple  to  operate!  (Only  $7.98;  2  for  $15.00.) 

BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE    •  30-OAY  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 
USE  HANDY  COUPON  BELOW 


for  outdoors,  indoors,  home,  office,  farm,  camping  I 

BIG,  BRAWNY,  BURABLE 
9x12FT.VINYLTARPS 

...UNBELIEVABLE  VALUE!  3  |QP  QHIV  *9^^5 


$4.00  each 


•  MILDEWPROOF  •  WATERPROOF  •  ROTPROOF 

"Instant  garage"  for  cars,  machinery,  toys  .  .  . 

tent  floor . . .  construction  and  storage  shield  . . . 
a  million  uses.  Pay  for  themselves  in  no  time  in 
property  saved.  One  piece  vinyl  construction. 
No  seams.  For  heavy-duty  metal,  nOn-rusting 
grommet  holes.  Can  be  roped  down  securely. 
Money  back  if  not  delighted.  Send  check  or 
money  order.  Add  proper  postage  and  handling 
for  each  Tarpaulin. 


BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE 
30-DAY  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 


Dept.  AK-32,  227  East  45  St, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017 


JAY  NORRIS  CORP.,  227  East  45  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017,  Dept.  AK-32 

Please  rush  me  the  following: 


Quantity 

Item 

Price 

Home  Theatre  ($7.98  +  $1.00  pstg.  &  hndlg.) 

$ 

2  Home  Theatres  ($15.00  -|-  $2.00  pstg.  &  hndlg.) 

$ 

9x12 
TARPS 

□  $4.00  each  +  50j  pstg.  &  hndlg. 
D  3  for  $9.50  +  $1.50  pstg.  &  hndlg. 

$ 
$ 

12x15 
TARPS 

□  $5.00  each  +  50«  pstg.  &  hndlg. 

□  3  for  $14.00  +  $1.50  pstg.  &  hndlg. 

$ 
$ 

12x25 
TARPS 

□  $6.50  each  +  500  pstg.  &  hndlg. 

□  3  for  $18.00  +  $1.50  pstg.  &  hndlg. 

$ 
$ 

New  York  residents  add  sales  tax. 

TOTAL 

Enclosed  is  □  check  □  money  order. 

Name  (Print)  

Address  

City  S/a(e_ 
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I  MO/Sr  I  HEAT 


RELIEVES  PAIN. 


The  principle  isn't  new.  Your  grand- 
mother dipped  towels  in  boiling  water, 
applied  them  to  painful  areas — and  they 
worked.  The  THERMOPHORE*  uses 
same  principle  without  hot  towels, 
scalding  water.  Large  27"x13"  electric 
unit  generates  its  own  moisture,  pro- 
vides intense  moist  heat,  relieves  pain 
of  arthritis,  rheumatism,  bursitis,  muscle 
soreness  .  .  .  relieves  misery  of  colds 

ana    flu.   Two    thermostats  uniform 

heat  distribution.  Automatic  turn-off.  15 
DAY  FREE  TRIAL.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON, 
READ  WHAT  DOCTORS  AND  USERS  SAY. 


BATTLE  CREEK 

EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 


BATTLE  CREEK  Equipment  Company 

Dep.04-B,  307  West  Jackson.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  49016 
Please  rusli  inlormation  on  THERMOPHORE. 

Name  

Address  

,  City  S 


CARPS 

CAN  HCLP  YOU. 

"STIMULATE  BUSINESS 
■  FIND  MORE  PROSPECTS 
"SELL  MORE  THINGS 
"COLLECT  MORE  MONEY 
■THANK  EVERYBODY 
"  KEEP  CUSTOMERS  HAPPY 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
FREE  SAMPLES  /  Cvsfc^,^ 
AND  CATALOG  OF  /  .  CiV, 
OVER  100  UNIQUE  , 
CARDS  FOR  THE  , 
BUSINESSMAN! 

Harrison  Publishing  Co. 

DEPT.  PL  •  BOX  3079 -ASHEVILLE,  N.C.  28802  | 


CATALOG  fl,,BLES! 

•  OFFICE  &  LOUNGE  FURNITURE  1 

•  BANQUET  &  MEETING  FURNITURE 

•  TENNIS  TABLES 

•  COAT/HAT  RACKS  CHAIRS' 


Adirondack 

276-0  Park  Ave.  So.;  N.Y.C.  10010 


Shipping  Points  —  PITTSBURGH  •  CHICAGO 
BOSTON  •  DALLAS  •  ATLANTA  •  LOS  ANGELES 


LkJ 


Huge  savings  on  tiny,  all-in- 
the-ear,  behind  the  ear,  eye- 
glass and  body  models.  New 
space  age  models  are  so  tiny ' 
and  well  concealed  your  clos- 
est friends  may  never  even 
notice.  FREE  HOME  TRIAL. 
No  down  payment.  Low  as  $10 
monthly.  Money  bacl<  guaran- 
tee. Order  direct  and  save. 
If  your  doctor  recommends  you  use  a  hearing  aid,  ask 
him  about  Prestige  aids. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  and  confidential  booklet. 
PRESTIGE,  Dept.  D-91,    Box  10947,  Houston,  Tex.  77018. 


HYDRAULIC  JACK  REPAIRS 


Earn  While  You  Learn  In  Your  Spare  Time 

Trained  and  qualified  mechanics  needed  NOW  to  service 
inoperative  hydraulic  jacks.  BIG  opportunity  for  ambitious 
men,  We  show  you  HOW  -  in  your  basement  or  garage  to 
earn  spare  time  cash  in  an  expanding  industry.  Don't  wait, 
ACT  NOW!  Get  the  facts. 

Write  for  folder  No.  A2    and  free  bonus  offer. 


Hydraulic  Jack  Repair  Manual  Co.,  Inc. 

a.  P.O.  BOX  3  •  STATEN  ISLAND,  N.  Y.  10314 


PITFALLS  TO  AVOID  IN  STARTING  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS 
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before  any  decision  can  be  made.  In  a 
nutshell,  it's  a  long  and  aggravating  way 
to  search. 

Better  sources  for  leads  are  lawyers, 
bankers  and  accountants.  In  the  course 
of  handling  clients  these  professionals 
come  into  contact  with  businesses  of  all 
sizes  and  descriptions.  Equally  as  im- 
portant, they  are  often  privy  to  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  businesses  they  recom- 
mend. 

Let's  assume  that  after  sifting  various 
proposals  you  narrow  your  choice  to 
one.  This  is  the  time  to  make  a  close 
scrutiny  before  signing.  It  is  advisable  to 
ask  yourself  such  questions  as:  What  is 
the  growth  potential?  Am  I  buying 
mainly  physical  assets,  goodwill  or  mo- 
mentum? Could  the  business  be  dupli- 
cated more  cheaply  by  starting  my  own 
concern?  Is  this  a  profitable  investment 
at  the  price?  Do  I  know  the  market? 
Who  are  the  customers?  Why  do  they 
buy  this  product  or  service?  Is  the  prod- 
uct or  service  growing  in  popularity?  Is 
strong  foreign  competition  or  obsoles- 
cence likely?  What  is  the  competition 
from  larger  and  better  capitalized  firms? 
What  is  the  business'  reputation  in  trade 
channels?  Is  the  business  linked  to  the 
skill  or  reputation  of  the  present  owner? 
These  and  many  more  questions  should 
be  considered.  In  buying  any  business 
"let  the  buyer  beware"  is  still  the  rule. 

Once  you've  decided  to  buy  a  business, 
it  pays  to  give  heed  to  a  tax  plan  that 
permits  maximum  cash  available  in  the 
first  year's  operation.  (Usually  this  is 
done  by  charging  off  assets  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  converting  everything  allow- 
able into  expense.)  Other  tax  strategies 
are  possible  which  will  allow  you  a  lower 
purchasing  price  yet  a  higher  net  return 
to  the  seller.  A  certified  public  ac- 
countant should  be  consulted  to  guide 
you  with  these  strategies. 

Upon  closing  title  there  are  other  de- 
tails which  require  your  attention.  For 
example,  how  will  accounts  that  are  re- 
ceivable when  you  take  over  be  handled? 
Will  they  be  assigned  to  the  buyer  or 
seller  or  to  factors?  Are  you  taking  on 
the  debts  of  the  seller?  What  obligation 
do  you  assume  from  the  seller's  union 
contract?  Here,  a  good  attorney  is  well 
worth  his  fee. 

If  all  the  pitfalls  and  technicalities  in- 
volved in  modern-day  business  seem  a 
bit  discouraging,  many  people  still  over- 
come them.  Beyond  personal  satisfaction 
found  in  operating  a  successful  business, 
being  in  business  for  yourself  has  many 
tax  advantages.  It's  about  the  only  way 
an  individual  can  accrue  capital.  When 
you  consider  that  quality  common  stock 
may  not  yield  4%,  a  good  small  busi- 
ness returning  20% ,  30%  and  even  40% 
is  well  worth  the  effort  and  headaches — 


if  you  know  how  to  do  it.        the  end 

Small  Business  Administration  field  offices, 
found  in  phone  books  under  "U.S.  Govern- 
ment," are  located  in: 

Alabama:  Birmingham. 

Alaska:  Anchorage,  Fairbanks, 
Juneau. 

Arizona:  Phoenix,  Tucson. 

Arkansas:  Little  Rock. 

California:  Fresno,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Bernardino,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco. 

Colorado:  Denver. 

Connecticut:  Hartford. 

Delaware:  Wilmington. 

District  of  Columbia:  Washington. 

Florida:  Jacksonville,  Miami,  Tampa. 

Georgia:  Atlanta. 

Guam:  Agana. 

Hawaii:  Honolulu. 

Idaho:  Boise. 

Illinois:  Chicago,  Springfield. 
Indiana:  Indianapolis. 
Iowa:  Des  Moines. 
Kansas:  Wichita. 
Kentucky:  Louisville. 
Louisiana:  New  Orleans. 
Maine:  Augusta. 
Maryland:  Baltimore. 
Massachusetts:  Boston,  Holyoke. 
Michigan:  Detroit,  Marquette. 
Minnesota:  Minneapolis. 
Mississippi:  Gulfport,  Jackson. 
Missouri:  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis. 
Montana:  Helena. 
Nebraska:  Omaha. 
Nevada:  Las  Vegas. 
New  Hampshire:  Concord. 
New  Jersey:  Newark. 
New  Mexico  :  Albuquerque,  Las 
Cruces 

New  York:  Albany,  Buffalo,  New 
York,  Rochester,  Syracuse. 

North  Carolina:  Charlotte. 

North  Dakota:  Fargo. 

Ohio:  Cincinnati.  Cleveland,  Colum- 
bus. 

Oklahoma:  Oklahoma  City. 

Oregon:  Portland. 

Pennsylvania:  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Puerto  Rico:  Halo  Rey. 

Rhode  Island:  Providence. 

South  Carolina:  Columbia. 

South  Dakota:  Sioux  Falls. 

Tennessee:  Knoxville,  Memphis, 
Nashville. 

Texas:  Corpus  Christi,  Dallas,  El 
Paso,  Harlingen,  Houston,  Lubbock, 
Marshall,  San  Antonio. 

Utah:  Salt  Lake  City. 

Vermont:  Montpelier. 

Virginia:  Richmond. 

Washington:  Seattle,  Spokane. 

West  Virginia:  Charleston,  Clarks- 
burg. 

Wisconsin:  Eau  Claire,  Madison,  Mil- 
waukee. 

Wyoming:  Casper. 
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REWARD  ^^i.75000 


FOR  THIS  COIN! 


Illusfrated:  I  804  silver  dollar 
—  1 9,000  minted,  only  1 2  ac- 
counted for  —  where  are  the 
rest? 


FOR  CERTAIN  COINS 
WE  PAY  UP  TO: 

CERTAIN 


Gold  Coins 
Before  1929 

Nickels 

Before  1945 

Silver  Dollars 
Before  1936 

Half  Dollars 
Before  1947 

Pennies 

Before  1919 

Dimes 

Before  1 946 

Quarters 
Before  1941 

Half  Cents 
Before  1910 

Lincoln  Pennies 
Before  1940 


*35,000.00 
_*16,000.00 


*11,750.00 
_*5,500.00 
_*4,800.00 
_*4J50.00 
_*4,500.00 
_*3,500.00 
_*250.00 


$500,000.00  SEARCH  FOR  RARE  COINS! 

OLD  AND  NEW! 


Stop  spending  valuable  coins  worth  hundreds  of 
dollars.  New  1971  catalogue  lists  hundreds  of 
coins  we  want  to  buy  and  gives  the  price  range  we 
will  pay  for  these  United  States  Coins.  Certain 
half  cent  coins  are  worth  up  to  $3,500.00  for  Cana- 
dian Coins.  Our  valuable  Coin  Book  may  reward 
you  nnany  thousands  of  dollars.  Coins  do  not  have 
to  be  old  to  be  valuable.  Thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  paid  for  coins  dated  as  recently  as  1940  to 
1956.  Now  you  too  can  learn  the  rare  dates  and 
how  to  identify  rare  coins  In  your  possession 
with  our  new  1971  catalogue.  A  fortune  may  be 
waiting  for  you.  Millions  of  Dollars  have  been  paid 
for  rare  coins.  SEND  YOUR  ORDER  FOR  THIS 
VALUABLE  COIN  CATALOGUE  NOWl  Hold 
on  to  your  coins  until  you  obtain  our  catalogue. 
Send  $  1 .00  for  newest  Coin  Catalogue  to: 

BEST  VALUES  CO.,  COIN  DEPT.  C-405 
160  AMHERST  ST.,  East  Orange,  N.J.  07019 

Please  allow  3  weeks  for  delivery. 


MAIL  MONEY-SAVING  NO-RISK  FREE  TRIAL  COUPON  NOW! 


BEST  VALUES  CO..  COIN  DEPT.  C-405 

160  Amherst  St. 

East  Orange,  N.J.  07019 

Rush  your  Latest  1  971  Coin  Catalogue  listing  the 
actual  price  range  you  will  pay  for  United  States 
Coins  listed  in  the  catalogue,  i  enclose  $i.  Send 
Postage  Prepaid. 

Name  

Address   


Cffy 


.State 


YOUR  MONEY  WILL  BE  REFUNDED  IN  FULL 
IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  SATISFIED  WITH  THIS  CATALOGUE. 
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A  RACE 
DAY$0 

STAKES 


ONE  MAN  said  hi-  was  born  uiiiler  a  lucky  star.  I>ut  at 
racing  usually  Inst,  AiuiIIrt  sai.i  In'  tcasn't  horn  under  a 
lucity  star,  but  liad  PKXCLIl-'I'  world's  top  race  computer 
and  won  up  to  $ir.l  piotU  nn  the  day  with  $2  stakes. 
SENSATIONAL — space  age  -  scii  ntiftr.  we  supply  FAt'TS 
— oyer  4.000  latest  fJlKCK.MSLE  liiK  win  1>EN('I>IFF 
results.  BIG  $2  pays  iiicl.  $66.  $70,  $82,  $90,  $96.  $104, 
etc.  And  iilO  track  wins — $2  slakes  nn  all  predictions  in 
all  races  incl.  $113.  $118,  $121,  $134,  $141,  $131,  etc. 
CLEAR  raoiirr  ON  THE  DAY.  Over  a  dozen  race  ex- 
perts BRAINS  ARE  BUILT  INTO  PENCLIFF.  Experi- 
ence the  plt'ONtirc  of  seeing  this  amazing  instrument 
"think"  as  it  works  out  wins  for  you.  Not  just  small  ones 
— many  grand,  hig.  BIfJ  pays.  Later,  you'll  accept  as 
normal,  but  at  first  we're  sure  you'll  find  the  unique  way 
this  remarkable  iustruincnt  receives  race  infoiTuation  you 
feed  in,  skillfully  mu/As  it  out  and  COMrUTES  it.  will 
be  one  of  the  innst  wonderful  experiences  of  your  life.  \Vc 
programmed  THOfTSANDS  of  races  to  an  I.B.M.  computer 
with  Intensive  probes  into  entrants — equivalent  to  oil 
niiinemnticiuns  3  iirx.  icoil:.  Due  to  this  COLOSSAL 
RESEARCH  fantastiially  successful  TENCLIFF  was  in- 
vented. Shipped  cnriiplctc  full  easy  instructions  in  a 
genuine  English  leather  carryinn  case — so  cleverly  de- 
signed that  even  if  no  previous  experience  of  horseracing 
EASILY  operated.  Get  full.  EXCITING  details  of  ivorld's 
greatest  horserace  winning  ((imputer.  and  in  future  really 
enjoy  the  world's  most  popular  snort.  Mrnuu  nfuuil  tiiinr- 
(intee.  Mall  the  coupon  NOW.  R.TI.P.  Co..  PAMD  Box 
5715.  CARMEL.  CALIF.  ti3li21. 

j~R.H.P,  c7.TAMD'lo757l~MRME~7fliTF!~9392rj 

I  (Tell  me  everything  about  exciting  PENCLIFF)  ' 
I  Name    I 


J  Add. 
;  City.. 


State   Zip.. 


PREPARE  TAX  RETURNS 

Spa  retime-Full  time 

Fees  of  $10.  $25,  $50  per  return  can 
add  up  to  $3,000  and  more  EXTRA  CASH! 
All  in  your  own  business  in  just  3  months 
)f  the  tax  season.  Thousands  more  oper- 
ating year  'round  tax  services.  Booming 
field — big  repeat  business.  Learning  easy, 
iuicl<  thru  lovtf-cost  home  training  course. 
Complete  help  on  how  to  start,  grow  fast. 
No  bool<l<eeping  or  accounting  needed.  Write 
for  FREE  facts.  No  salesman  will  call. 

NATIONAL  TAX  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Monsey,  170C,  N.Y.  10952  •  Accredited  Member 
Nat'l.  Home  Study  Council    •    Vet  Approved. 

FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can  eat 
and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security;  in  many 
cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural  teeth.  Klutch 
lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  dropping,  rocking, 
chafing  plate.  ...  If  your  druggist  doesn't  have 
Klutch.  don't  waste  money  on  substitutes,  but  send 
us  ]0c  and  we  will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box. 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Dept.  107B.  ELMIRA,  N.  Y.  14902 


Make  Rubber  Stamps  for  BIG  PAY 


Rubber  Stamp  DIv., 


T   Need  more  money?  Earn  I«0-I76 
\  Bweek,  sparetime,  athome  ixiako 
>  inermbberBtampsforofflcM, fac- 
tories individuals.  Hundreds  of 
uses.  Hundreds  of  prospects— ev- 
erywhere. Right  In  your  own  com- 
munity. Turn  out  special  stamps  for 
names,  addresses,  notices,  prices,  ste,. 
In  minutes  with  table-top  machine.  W» 
famish  cTerr  thins  and  halp  /t'«a«M  son,  al 
1ea»  than  b«nk  ratcH.  Writ*  for  frM  facts. 
No  ••leiinan  will  call 

1512  Jatvis,  Dept.  R-8-AB,  Chicago  60626 


FREEDOM'S  HERITAGE 

DOCUMENTS  every  AMERICAN, 
ould  cherish.  Printed  on  beautiful 
simulated  aged  pqrchment  -  look  Old 
feel  Old  .  Many  titles  -  FREE    LI  ST  — 

Declaraiior,  of  Independence  -Bill  of  Rights  - 
Revoluiiono  f  y  BoltlciMop-  $1  each 

Al 


THE  ABUSE  OF  A  PRESIDENT 

 (Continued  from  page  15)  


FACT  DOCUMENTS, 
P  O  Bo.  42  7 
BEAVERTON,  OREGON 


Dept 

97005 


FLUSHES  UP 

to  sewer  or  septic  tank 

no  digging  up  floors. 
WRITE  ,  .  .  McPHERSON,  INC 

BOX  15133  TAMPA,  FLA.  33614 


years  earlier,  an  editorial  in  the  New 
York  World  charged.  The  next  day, 
Sept.  9.  1864,  under  the  head,  "One  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  Jokes,"  the  World  pub- 
lished this: 

"While  the  President  was  driving  over 
the  field  in  an  ambulance,  accompanied 
by  Marshal  Lamon,  General  McClellan. 
and  another  oflficer,  heavy  details  of  men 
were  engaged  in  the  task  of  burying  the 
dead.  The  ambulance  had  just  reached 
the  neighborhood  of  the  old  stone 
bridge,  where  the  dead  were  piled  the 
highest,  when  Mr.  Lincoln,  suddenly 
slapping  Marshal  Lamon  on  the  knee. 


and  rewritten  by  Lincoln,  "the  place  was 
not  on  the  battlefield;  the  time  was  six- 
teen days  after  the  battle;  no  dead  body 
was  seen  during  the  whole  time  the  Presi- 
dent was  absent  from  Washington,  nor 
even  a  grave  that  had  not  been  rained 
on  since  it  was  made." 

After  composing  this,  Lincoln  decided 
against  releasing  it  at  once.  "Keep  this 
paper,"  he  told  Lamon,  "and  we  will 
see  about  it."  Both  men  became  en- 
grossed in  other  matters  and  the  docu- 
ment was  not  made  public  until  30  years 
later. 

A  more  important  issue  in  1864  was 


S 

NO  PLACE 

LIKE 
ACAPULCO 


'We've  been  all  through  this,  Margaret.  We're  going  to  Atlantic  City  and  that's  final!' 
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exclaimed:  'Come,  Lamon,  give  us  that 
song  about  Picayune  Butler;  McClellan 
has  never  heard  it.'  'Not  now,  if  you 
please.  Marshal,"  said  General  McClel- 
lan, with  a  shudder.  'I  would  prefer  to 
hear  it  some  other  place  and  time.'  " 

The  World  published  this  as  reprinted 
from  the  Essex  Statesman,  a  nonexistent 
newspaper.  Manton  Marble,  the  World 
editor,  apparently  concocted  it,  perhaps 
with  McClellan's  help.  In  any  event,  it 
was  repeated  almost  daily  for  weeks  and 
was  further  reprinted  throughout  the 
country,  especially  in  the  Copperhead 
press.  A  friend  of  Lamon,  A.  J.  Perkins, 
of  Philadelphia,  asked  for  the  truth  of 
the  affair. 

The  President  and  Lamon  drafted  an 
account  for  Perkins.  Antietam  was 
fought  on  Sept.  12,  1862.  Lincoln  and 
Lamon  visited  McClellan  in  the  area 
more  than  two  weeks  after  the  battle. 
There  had  been  some  singing,  but  not 
on  the  battlefield  nor  amidst  the  dead. 
"Neither  General  McClellan  nor  anyone 
else  made  any  objections  to  the  singing," 
explained  a  statement  drafted  by  Lamon 
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peace.  Grant  and  Sherman's  slogging 
soldiers  were  winning  victories  but  with 
heavy  casualties.  The  country  was  weary 
of  the  war  and  bored  with  it.  Desertions 
from  the  Union  Army  reached  600  a 
day.  Lincoln  was  accused  of  "criminally 
prolonging"  the  struggle  which  some  of 
his  critics  termed  "unjustifiable  and  sin- 
ful." 

Even  Horace  Greeley,  Republican 
editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  an  ar- 
dent supporter  of  Lincoln  previously, 
urged  peace  and  suggested  the  Re- 
publicans look  for  another  nominee  if 
Lincoln  couldn't  achieve  it.  Naturally, 
these  pleas  were  for  peace  without  re- 
uniting the  country.  When  Greeley  re- 
ported that  emissaries  in  Canada  were 
authorized  to  negotiate  for  the  Confed- 
erate Government,  Lincoln  adroitly 
asked  Greeley  to  meet  them  at  Niagara 
Falls  and  bring  them  to  Washington 
under  a  safe-conduct.  Greeley  went  to 
Niagara  Falls  but  the  agents  proved  to 
be  minor  figures  with  no  such  authoriza- 
tion. To  keep  Greeley's  support,  he  also 
{Continued  on  page  50) 


LIVE  LONGER  AND  BETTER 

In  One  Of  The  Healthiest,  Sunniest  Climates  In  All  America-Deming,  Hew  Mexico! 

Your  Own  Ranchette 
Just  *349-0nly*6  a  Month! 

(^See  Below) 

Do  you  know  people  who  wake  up  to  sunshine  355  days  out  of  each  year  .  .  .  people  who  don't 
know  what  it  is  to  be  oppressed  by  humid  heat  in  the  summer  or  by  the  cold  clutch  of  winter 
damp?  Do  you  know  people  who  can  say  that  in  their  State  the  rate  of  cancer  and  heart  disease 
is  half  of  what  the  Nation  as  a  whole  faces?  Do  you  know  people  to  whom  a  suntan  is  a  year  'round 
commonplace?  We  know  such  people.  They  live  in  New  Mexico. 

There  isn't  a  place  on  earth  where  the  air  is  purer,  where  body  health  is  more  lavishly  be- 
stowed. No  place  where  the  words  at  the  top  of  this  page  —  live  longer  and  better  —  fit  more 
than  they  do  in  New  Mexico. 

And  in  all  New  Mexico  itself  it  would  be  difficult  to  match  the  climate  and  beauty  of 
the  region  surrounding  Deming.  As  spectacular  as  the  northern  portion,  but  without  the 
cold  of  winter.  As  dry  and  pure  as  Arizona,  but  not  as  hot  in  the  summer.  And,  as  actively 
vigorous  and  prosperous  as  the  city  you  now  live  in,  yet  without  the  fever,  without  the 


tension. 

To  live  anywfhere  in  New  Mexico  is  to  live  better.  The  superb  climate, 
naturally  air-conditioned  in  the  summer  and  brilliantly  sunny  in  the  winter 
—the  breathtaking  beauty  of  a  lavish  Nature— the  young  vigor  of  a  state 
that  is  causing  a  business  and  investment  boom— these  are  the  reasons 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  already  have  come  here  to  live. 

Consider  then:  Here  in  the  center  of  this  miraculous  climate  and 
beauty  are  towns  which  have  grown  amazingly  in  the  last  few  years. 
Las  Cruces,  for  example:  In  1950  it  had  12,000  people.  By  1960,  37,000 
...  a  rise  of  300%  in  10  years— and  still  growing.  Like  Tucson  and 
Phoenix,  this  area  has  the  same  desert  allure,  where  pure  air,  pure  drink- 
ing water  permits  lovely  towns  to  flourish.  Statistics  show  the  same  85% 
of  possible  sunshine,  summer  and  winter,  of  Phoenix  and  Tucson. 

Beginning  3V2  miles  from  the  flavorful  city  of  Deming  (population 
8,500)  are  24,000  acres  of  former  ranches  whose  farthest  boundary  is 
28  miles  from  town.  Spectacularly  set  off  by  the  breathtaking  Florida 
Mountains,  this  land  is  so  typical  of  the  romance  of  the  southwest  that 
it  has  been  photographed  for  the  covers  of  many  magazines.  In  this  lovely 
basin  every  DEMING  RANCHETTE  fronts  graded  earth  roads  already  dedi- 
cated to  Luna  County  in  widths  of  50  and  80  feet.  Every  Ranchette  has 
direct  access  to  avenues  leading  to  three  major  highways-U.S.  Highways 
80,  70  and  brand  new  Interstate  10. 

DEMING  is  blessed  with  water  which  is  called  "America's  finest  drink- 
ing water,  99.99%  pure."  There  are  homes  already  built  on  DEMING 
RANCHETTES  and  they  all  have  electricity.  When  you  are  ready  to  build 
your  new  home,  electricity  will  be  made  available  to  you.  Schools,  hos- 
pitals, churches,  shops,  movies,  golf  course,  tennis  courts-are  all  located 
in  the  growing  city  of  Deming.  Fertile  soil  is  yours  for  the  planting.  Al- 
most everything  will  grow  here  when  watered  —  fruits,  vegetables 
flowers,  trees. 

Deming's  friendliness  captivates  the  fancy  of  people  from  every  state 
m  the  Union.  To  visit  us  is  like  going  back  to  the  warmth  of  one's  own 
family.  Here  are  the  practical  benefits  of  living  anywhere  near  Deming. 

GOLF— The  Rio  Members  Country  Club  Golf  Course  is  right  in  Deming 
Itself.  It  is  a  beautiful  course  with  the  Florida  Mountains  towering  in  the 
background.  You  play  12  months  a  year  and  green  fees  are  verv 
reasonable. 

HUNTING  AND  FISHING-What  are  you  after?  Deer,  antelope,  wild 
turkey?  Or  maybe  bear  mountain  lion?  Well,  you  can  get  deer  quail  and 
big  jack-rabbits  right  in  your  own  backyard,  in  the  Floridas.  For  really  big 
game,  and  great  fishing,  try  the  Gila  National  Forest  60  miles  directly 
north  Almost  2,000,000  acres  set  aside  for  camping,  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. Just  65  miles  to  the  northeast  is  the  Dam-Elephant  Butte  Reservoir 
the  second  largest  man-made  lake  in  the  United  States  where  you  can 
boat,  fish,  swim  or  go  water  skiing. 

HORSEBACK  RIDING-You'll  find  the  Florida  Mountains  enthralling. 
Bring  along  a  treasure  pouch  and  join  other  rockhounds  seeking  amethyst 
agate  and  opal.  ' 

»h  ~  ^^'OOO  P«0P'«  ^'ave  bought  Ranchettes 

through  the  mail  and  on  site. 

The  new  U.S.  Interstate  10  is  now  being  built  with  interchanges  right 
in  the  heart  of  Deming.  Consider  other  developments  such  as  the  new 
Retirement  Home  and  the  new  road  being  built  from  Palomas,  Mexico  (33 
miles  south  of  Deming)  into  the  interior  of  Mexico  and  you  will  agree  with 
us  that  Deming  has  a  tremendous  future. 

And  the  price  of  your  Ranchette?  Just  $349  for  a  full  half-acre  and  low 
monthly  payments  of  -$6,  including  interest  at  the  anr«ual  percentage  rate 
of  6%.  At  this  moment  you  may  reserve  as  many  half -acre  sites  as  you 
wish  but  please  bear  this  in  mind:  DEMING  RANCHETTES  is  not  an  enor- 
mous development  and  land  such  as  this  goes  fast.  At  these  prices,  you 
may  want  your  Ranchette  to  be  larger  -  one,  two  -  even  five  acres.  Send 


for  your  free  color  kit  now.  After  you  have  studied  the  material  sent  you 
and  discussed  it  with  your  friends  or  relatives,  you  may  reserve  as  many 
acres  as  you  wish.  And  you  take  no  risk.  Your  reservation  does  not  obli- 
gate you.  You  have  the  unqualified  right  to  change  your  mind  within  45 
days  after  we  send  your  Purchaser's  Agreement,  Property  Owner's  Kit, 
Maps  and  Photographs  -  15  days  to  go  through  the  portfolio,  check  our 
references,  talk  it  over  with  the  family.  If,  during  that  time,  you  should 
change  your  mind  your  reservation  will  be  cancelled  with  absolutely  no 
obligation.  Then  you  have  an  ADDITIONAL  30  DAYS  AFTER  you  have 
made  your  first  monthly  payment  to  change  your  mind  and  request  a  full 
refund  of  every  dollar  you  have  paid  in.  If  this  makes  sense  mail  the 
coupon  today. 

*The  terms  for  each  V2  acre  are: 

Cash  Price   $349 

Cash  downpayment   6 

Unpaid  balance  of  cash  price  $343 

Unpaid  balance  is  scheduled  at  67  monthly  payments  of 
$6  and  1  monthly  payment  of  $2.95  for  each  V2  acre, 
payments  including  interest  at  the  annual  percentage 
rate  of  6%  resulting  in  a  finance  charge  of  $61.95,  and 
a  total  of  payments  of  $404.95,  or  a  deferred  payment 
price  of  $410.95.  NOTE:  If  you  order  2  half  acres  (1 
acre),  double  all  of  the  above  figures  except  the  period 
of  repayment  will  remain  the  same.  For  3  half-acres 
(1 1/2  acres),  triple  the  above  figures,  etc. 


'Select  western  lands  inc.   dept.  dr  sbbb 

108  No.  Platinum,  Deming,  New  Mexico  88030 

Gentlemen:  I  wish  to  reserve  the  following  site: 

□  1/2  acre  □  IV2  acres 

□  1  acre  □  2  acres 

Please  rush  complete  details,  including  my  Purchaser's  Agreement,  Prop- 
erty Owner's  Kit,  Maps,  Photographs  and  all  data.  It  is  strictly  understood 
that  I  may  change  my  mind  for  any  reason  within  45  days  after  I  receive 
my  portfolio. 

NAME  


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

"A  statement  and  offering  statement  has  been  filed  with  the  Department  of  State  ! 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  filing  does  not  constitute  approval  of  the  sale  or  I 
lease  or  offer  for  sale  or  lease  by  the  Department  of  State  or  any  officer  thereof  I 
or  that  the  Department  of  State  has  in  any  way  passed  upon  the  merits  of -such  ■ 
_  offering.  A  copy  of  the  offering  statement  is  available,  uoon  reauest.  from  the  | 
ljubdivider.  NYA  1040-4  AD70LB  802-C  | 
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ADDRESS. 
CITY-  


-STATE. 


-ZIP. 


IMEN-WOMEN-COUPLESI 

MOTEL  CAREERS 
AVAILABLE 


Would  YOU 
like  to  meet 
exciting  peo- 
ple, have  job 
security,  travel 
and  live  in  pleasant  surroundings? 
Train  at  home  as  Motel  Managers, 
Clerks,  Housekeepers,  Hostesses 
followed  by  resident  training  at  Mi- 
ami Beach,  Fla.  or  Las  Vegas,  Ne- 
vada. Age  no  barrier— maturity  an 
asset.  For  FREE  information  mail 
coupon  today!  Accredited  Member  NHSC. 
APPROVED  FOR  VETERANS 


UNIVERSAL  MOTEL  SCHOOLS.  Dept.  aL 
1M1  N.W.  7  Strtat,  Miami.  Fla.  33129 


nuM  Print 

Name  _ 
Address- 

City   

Phone   


Age. 


.State 


Zip. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  THE 
FINEST  WINES  AT  HOME 


Postage 

*  Buy  wine  making  kits  and  supplies 
from  the  largest  supplier  of  wine  mak- 
ing equipment  at  low  direct  prices. 

»  Kit  contains:  250  page  Wine  Making 
Book,  Saccharometer,  5  gal.  Unbreak- 
able Bottle  and  Fermentation  Lock. 

»  Complete  line  of  wine  making  sup- 
plies, wine  barrels,  fruit  presses, 
yeasts,  grape  juices,  etc. 

Send  $1.00  for  huge  625  page 
catalog,  refunded  on  first  $10.00 
order. 

^Address  Dept.  lAL 


HERTER'SINC. 


WASECA,  MINN.  56093 


GIVE... 

So  more  will  live 

HEART 
FUND 


UERANIUM 

PLANTS  FROM  SEED.  New  double 
and  Semi-Double  varieties,  all  shades. 
Described  in  New  Seed  &  Nursery  Cata- 
log. Send  15c  in  coin  for  50c  Pkt.  CDCC 
or2  Pkts.for2Sc  and  Catalog!  nilC 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 
Dept.  307  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS  61101 


LEARN 

MEAT  CUTTING 


Train  quickly  In  8  short  weeks  ac  Toledo 
for  a  t>riKht  fuluic  with  stcuruy  in  vital 
meat  husiness.  lliu  pay,  fuil-limc  Jiil>s — 
HAVE     A     PROFITABLE     MARKET  OF 
YOUR  OWN!  Time  paynieiu  plan  avail- 
able.  Diploma   Riven.   Job   help.  Thou- 
sands of  successful  grradualos.  OUR  48th 
VFAIl!  Send  now  for  bis  new  illu.ftrated 
aloK.   No   obliu'aiion.   C.l.  Approved. 
NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  MEAT  CUTTING 
Dept.  A-3!>.  Toledo.  Ohio  43G04 
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was  promised  appointment  as  Postmaster 
General. 

Lincoln  won  reelection  by  a  very  nar- 
row margin,  especially  in  New  York.  In 
his  hometown  of  Springfield,  111.,  where 
he  had  a  margin  of  69  votes  in  1860, 
this  dropped  to  ten  in  1864.  In  the  pres- 
sure of  closing  events  of  the  war,  Gree- 
ley's appointment  as  Postmaster  General 
was  delayed  and  he  became  fretful.  On 
the  fateful  evening  of  April  14,  1865, 
George  G.  Hoskins,  New  York  Republi- 
can leader  who  had  conveyed  Lincoln's 
promise  to  Greeley,  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton to  pursue  u. 

As  news  of  Lincoln's  assassination 
was  telegraphed  to  the  New  York 
Tribune  late  that  night,  a  printer  called 
the  attention  of  Sydney  Howard  Gay, 
the  managing  editor,  to  an  editorial 
written  that  afternoon  by  Greeley  and 
in  type  for  the  next  morning's  paper. 
Gay  found  the  editorial  to  be  a  "brutal, 
bitter,  sarcastic  personal  attack  on  Presi- 
dent Lincoln"  and  "killed"  it,  though  the 
rule  was  that  Greeley's  words  should 
be  published  without  change.  In  some 
reminiscences,  however,  Greeley  made  it 
plain  that  he  still  regarded  Lincoln  as 
less  than  great  and  the  editor  also  took 
pride  in  later  signing  the  bail  bond  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  the  captured  Confed- 
erate president. 

THE  BULLET  which  mortally  wounded 
Lincoln  at  Ford's  Theater  stilled  a  lot 
of  the  abuse  but  did  not  end  it.  Dr. 
Donald  writes  that  within  eight  hours  of 
his  murder  Republican  Congressmen  in 
secret  caucus  agreed  that  "his  death  is  a 
godsend  to  our  cause."  They  then  be- 
lieved that  Vice  President  Andrew  John- 
son would  be  more  amenable  than  Lin- 
coln to  what  they  wanted  to  impose  on 
the  South.  "The  decease  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln," said  Rep.  J.  M.  Ashley,  of  Ohio, 
"is  a  great  national  bereavement  but  I 
am  not  so  sure  it  is  so  much  of  a  national 
loss." 

But  some  of  his  roughest,  long-time 
foes  praised  Lincoln  after  his  death.  He 
underwent  a  profound  change  of  char- 
acter in  the  minds  of  some  of  his  se- 
verest critics. 

In  Springfield,  the  once  abusive  Illi- 
nois State  Register  mourned.  "We  forget 
the  points  of  difference,"  said  this  paper, 
"and  think  only  of  the  kindly  and  in- 
dulgent man,  beloved  of  his  neighbors, 
and  of  the  chief  magistrate  who  has 
honestly  followed  the  path  that  seeemd 
to  him  best  .  .  .  No  national  calamity 
so  serious  as  his  death  could  have  be- 
fallen us." 

"It  is  hard  to  conceive,"  said  the  for- 
merly insulting  Chicago  Times,  "of  the 
occurrence  of  any  event  which  would  be 
so  shocking  to  the  sensibilities  of  the 
country,  occasion  sorrow  so  profound 


.  .  .  There  are  not  on  this  day  mourners 
more  sincere  than  the  Democracy  of 
these  northern  states." 

British  and  French  journals  which 
had  been  critical  lauded  Lincoln.  "Mr. 
Lincoln's  name  is  mentioned  with  regret 
by  men  who  four  years  ago  half  believed 
he  was  the  wretched  imbecile  he  was 
described  to  be  by  the  Richmond  press," 
said  the  London  Daily  News. 

"We  in  England  have  something  to 
feel  ashamed  of  when  we  meditate  upon 
the  true  greatness  of  the  man,"  com- 
mented the  London  Morning  Star. 

"The  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is  a  cause 


"That  will  be  eight  cents  more — while  you 
were  telling  me  how  outrageous  prices 
are,  eggs  went  up." 
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of  mourning  for  all  civilization,"  said  the 
Constitutionnel  in  France. 

Almost  every  civilian  and  military 
leader  of  the  Confederacy,  according  to 
historian  Samuel  Eliot  Morison.  ex- 
pressed regret  over  the  murder  of  Lin- 
coln. This  also  was  true  of  Southern 
newspapers.  "The  heaviest  blow  which 
has  ever  fallen  upon  the  people  of  the 
South  has  descended,"  said  the  Rich- 
mond Whig.  But  there  were  exceptions 
in  Texas. 

"In  the  plentitude  of  his  power  and 
arrogance  he  was  struck  down,  and  is  so 
ushered  into  eternity,  with  innumerable 
crimes  and  sins  to  answer  for,"  said  a 
Galveston  News  editorial. 

"God  Almighty  ordered  this  event  or 
it  could  never  have  taken  place,"  noted 
the  Dallas  Herald. 

"From  now  until  God's  judgment  day, 
the  minds  of  men  will  not  cease  to  thrill 
at  the  killing  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  said 
the  Tri-Weekly  Telegraph,  of  Houston, 
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on  April  25,  1865.  ".  .  .  Not  a  soldier, 
nor  a  woman,  an  old  man  or  a  lisping 
child  with  true  heart  to  this  Southern 
land  but  feels  the  thrill,  electric,  divine, 
at  this  sudden  fall  in  his  own  blood  of 
the  chief  of  our  oppressors.  .  .  ." 

But  a  Wisconsin  Copperhead  editor, 
Marcus  Mills  "Brick"  Pomeroy,  voiced 
perhaps  the  greatest  hatred  of  all.  "The 
shameless  tyrant,"  wrote  Pomeroy  in  the 
La  Crosse  Democrat,  "justly  felled  by  an 
avenging  hand,  rots  in  his  grave,  while 
his  soul  is  consumed  by  eternal  fire  at 
the  bottom  of  the  blackest  hole  in  hell." 

As  Lincoln  was  shot  on  Good  Friday, 
the  day  of  Christ's  crucifixion,  com- 
parisons of  the  two  began  at  once,  and 
by  myth,  legend  and  fiction  a  Lincoln 
different  from  the  one  his  neighbors  had 
known  began  to  be  created.  This  in  turn 
caused  a  debunking  reaction  in  which 
Lincoln's  last  law  partner,  William  H. 
Herndon,  proved  a  central  and  tragic 
figure.  First  in  lectures,  then  in  two 
books  which  he  did  not  write  but  for 
which  he  supplied  the  material,  he  under- 
took to  record  and  explain  the  Lincoln 
he  remembered.  Herndon  greatly  ad- 
mired Lincoln,  but  his  method  of  bio- 
graphy did  the  President's  memory  few 
favors. 

Herndon  revealed  Lincoln's  love  for 
the  dead  Ann  Rutledge,  but  went  on  to 
say  he  never  loved  another  woman  and 
especially  not  his  wife,  Mary  Todd. 
While  soon  to  be  committed  to  a  mental 
institution,  she  was  still  alive  and  furious, 
and  so  was  her  son,  Robert  Todd  Lin- 
coln. Herndon  said  Lincoln  had  no  reli- 
gion, which  made  all  church  people  mad. 

FINALLY,  Herndon  noted  that  Lin- 
coln's mother  was  illegitimate,  which 
she  unfortunately  was,  and  suggested,  as 
some  of  his  wartime  detractors  had  con- 
tended, that  Lincoln  himself  was  a  bas- 
tard, which  he  was  not.  This  made  prac- 
tically everybody  mad. 

But  with  the  writing  and  financial  help 
of  a  young  history  enthusiast  named 
Jesse  William  Weik,  "Herndon's  Lin- 
coln; The  True  Story  of  a  Great  Life" 
finally  appeared  in  1889.  It  is  still  in 
print  and  is  something  which  all  later 
writers  on  Lincoln  have  had  to  consider. 
But  the  original  publishers  went  bank- 
rupt just  as  it  appeared  and  others  were 
reluctant  to  take  it  over  because  of  the 
anger  of  Robert  Todd  Lincoln.  Neither 
Weik  nor  Herndon  made  any  money 
from  it  and  Herndon  died  in  poverty. 

With  one  notable  exception,  practi- 
cally all  of  the  more  than  6,000  later 
books  on  Lincoln,  from  the  multi- 
volume  works  of  Carl  Sandburg  and 
Nicolay  and  Hay  down  to  slender  vol- 
umes on  a  single  Lincoln  speech  or  letter, 
have  been  favorable  or  at  least  fair  to 
him.  The  exception  was  the  1931  work, 
"Lincoln,  The  Man,"  by  Edgar  Lee 
Masters,  the  poet  pictured  on  a  current 


postage  stamp.  Masters  was  a  member 
of  an  old  Copperhead  family.  He  em- 
phasized such  allegations  as,  Lincoln 
never  put  a  stone  on  his  mother's  grave. 

"It  is  the  most  bitter  attack  on  Lin- 
coln since  the  days  of  Secession,"  wrote 
Harry  Hansen,  a  reviewer.  "It  tears  the 
public  idol  limb  from  limb;  robs  the 
young  man  of  honesty  of  purpose,  the 
budding  lawyer  of  candor  and  truth,  the 
President  of  greatness.  It  describes  Lin- 
coln as  never  honestly  loving  any 
woman.  .  .  ." 

There  are  still  a  few  people  who  don't 
like  Lincoln.  A  1963  article  in  these 
pages  on  the  Gettysburg  Address  drew 
a  letter  from  Alto,  Ga.,  contending: 
"Never  did  our  nation  sufi'er  such  a  lack 
of  leadership,  both  North  and  South,  as 


when  Lincoln  was  at  the  helm.  (He) 
threw  our  representative  government 
into  the  trash  can  and  plunged  our  na- 
tion into  a  devastating  and  completely 
unnecessary  war." 

But  almost  from  the  day  of  his  death 
most  Americans  felt  that  the  "clown"  of 
early  Illinois  politics  had  borne  on  his 
thin  "Marfan  syndrome"  shoulders  the 
burden  of  the  greatest  tragedy  that  ever 
befell  this  nation — and  that  he  bore  it 
as  few  men  could. 

Lincoln  has  long  been  beyond  the 
power  of  detractors  to  hurt  or  harm.  In 
1962,  a  poll  of  75  historians  voted  him 
the  greatest  of  American  Presidents.  The 
next  four  in  order  were  George  Wash- 
ington, Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  Thomas  Jefferson,   the  end 


WHAT  UNLEADED  GASOLINE  WILL  MEAN 
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fornia  (low-lead  94  octane).  Union  Oil 
(low-lead  93.5  octane),  PhiUips  (low- 
lead  93.5),  Humble  (low-lead  96  oc- 
tane). 

They  can  all  do  it  on  a  small  scale. 
Their  problem  is  to  make  the  changeover 
in  mass  quantity  at  the  pace  required  by 
the  outside  pressures  on  them. 

For  at  least  one  of  the  companies  that 
supply  tetraethyl  lead,  a  conversion  to 
leadless  gasoline  could  mean  disaster. 
That  company  is  the  Ethyl  Corp.  About 
42%  of  its  $509  million  annual  income 
comes  from  the  sale  of  lead  anti-knock 
compounds  to  oil  companies.  The  facili- 
ties that  make  tetraethyl  lead  aren't  good 
for  anything  else.  Ethyl  is  naturally  at- 
tempting to  diversify  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

One  industry  that  will  come  out  of 
the  switch  to  lead-free  gasoline  with  few 
problems,  financial  or  otherwise,  is  the 
auto  industry.  All  it  has  had  to  do  is  to 
modify  engine  designs  slightly,  so  that 
new  cars  can  handle  lead-free  fuel.  But 
the  auto  industry  is  hardly  getting  away 
from  the  pollution  mess  scot-free.  It  must 
figure  out  how  to  perfect  catalytic  muf- 
flers or  some  other  device  so  that  1975 
models  are  practically  pollution-free. 


The  oil  companies'  conversion  prob- 
lems, the  continuing  need  of  older  cars 
for  leaded  gas,  and  the  problems  of  the 
filling  stations  make  it  virtually  certain 
that  lead-free  gas  will  only  gradually  take 
over  the  fuel  market. 

There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  gas 
stations  that  sell  a  leaded  premium  gas 
and  a  leaded  regular  gas — and  have  only 
two  underground  tanks. 

During  the  changeover  period,  the 
many  small  filling  stations  will  face  a 
dilemma.  With  plenty  of  customers  still 
needing  premium  and  regular  leaded 
gas,  they'll  have  to  add  an  additional  un- 
derground tank  to  start  introducing  low- 
lead  or  no-lead  gas.  While  low-lead  could 
serve  as  "regular"  gas,  they  won't  all 
be  able  to  get  it  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
a  while  to  replace  their  whole  demand 
for  "regular."  The  larger  stations  with 
three  kinds  of  gas  underground  today 
can  more  easily  switch  one  tank  to  no- 
lead  or  low-lead. 

Many  stations  will  soon  be  adding  a 
third  underground  storage  tank  in  order 
to  enter  the  new  age  without  losing  the 
bulk  of  their  present  business,  which  is 
of  the  "old  age."  For  the  oil  companies. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 


"DON'T  STOP  SMOKING  UNTIL 
YOU'VE  TRIED  MY 


NEW  KIND  OF  PIPE... 

30  Days  at  My  Risk? 


NO  MONEY— JUST 
SEND  YOUR  NAM£ 
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All  I  want  is  your  name  so  I  can  write  and  tell  yon  why 
I'm  willingr  to  send  you  my  pipe  for  30  days'  smoking 
without  a  cent  of  risk  on  your  part.  This  is  not  a  new 
model,  not  a  new  style,  not  a  new  gadget,  not  an  im- 
provement on  old  style  pipes.  It's  based  on  an  entirely 
new  principle  that  harnesses  four  of  Nature's  immu- 
table laws — contradicts  every  idea  you've  ever  had  ■  ''V"=>""ii-.  '.'"i"  '      '«;i.y"u  miow  n  i  wam.  lo  iry  n ui 
about  pipe  smoking-and  delivers  a  smoking  pleasure  I         ^^'s  information  is  free,  no  salesman  will  call, 
you've  never  before  experienced.  My  new  kind  of  pipe  I 
smokes  cool  and  mild  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day  witnout  '  NAME 
rest,  without  bite,  without  bitterness.  It  doesn't  have  to  be  I  ------    -     — - 

"broken  in".  It  never  has  to  be  "rested"  and  it  never  accu-  ' 
mutates  sludge!  To  prove  all  this,  I  want  to  send  you  a  Carey  I  ADDRESS 
Pipe  to  smoke  30  days  at  my  risk.  Send  your  name  and  ad-  ■  " 
dress  today  for  my  complete  trial  offer.  Mail  coupon  now  to  ' 

E. A.CAREY,1920Sunnyside Ave,,  Dept  246-B, Chicago  60640  |  CITY.  STATE 


E.  A.  CAREY.  1920  Sunnyside  Ave. 
DepL246-B,Chicaeo  III.  60640 
Please  mail  facts  about  your  30 
day  offer  of  a  Carey  Pipe  postage 

prepaid. _  Then  1  will  let  you  know  if  I  want  to  try  it  at  your  . 
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meanwhile,  whole  new  delivery  systems 
and  additional  trucks  will  be  needed.  In 
the  end.  the  cost  of  these  changes,  too. 
will  have  to  be  met  by  you  and  me. 

When  the  cars  with  new  anti-pollu- 
tion devices  appear  in  1974  or  1975  their 
drivers  will  not  be  able  to  choose  be- 
tween leaded  gas  and  unleaded  gas.  If 
they  buy  leaded,  the  devices  will  be 
knocked  for  a  loop.  To  make  sure  this 
doesn't  happen,  oil  companies  are  think- 
ing of  putting  an  odd-shaped  nozzle  on 
pumps  dispensing  lead-free  gas.  And  the 
car  makers  are  thinking  of  making  fuel 
tank  filler  pipes  that  can  handle  only 
these  odd-shaped  nozzles.  That  way,  no 
car  equipped  with  one  of  the  new  gen- 
eration of  anti-pollution  gadgets  could 
accidentally  be  tanked  up  with  the  wrong 
gasoline. 

The  switch  to  unleaded  gasoline  is  also 
likely  to  strain  another  U.S.  resource: 
our  oil  reserves.  To  keep  octane  levels 
reasonably  high  without  lead,  an  addi- 
tional 250  million  barrels  of  crude  oil 
a  year  would  be  needed.  That's  the 
equivalent  of  two-thirds  of  the  yearly 
output  of  the  state  of  California. 

But  for  all  the  problems  that  getting 
the  lead  out  of  gasoline  will  cause  us. 
ridding  ourselves  of  that  irritating,  chok- 
ing, malodorous  pall  that  hangs  over 
most  of  our  large  cities  will  be  worth  it. 

But  will  getting  rid  of  lead  really  do 
the  job? 

Not  by  itself.  The  only  way  to  be  sure 
air  pollution  is  gone  and  won't  return 
is  to  install  effective  exhaust-cleansing 
devices  on  all  new  cars,  henceforth. 
Then,  in  a  decade  or  so,  when  every  car 
on  the  road  (or  nearly  every  one)  is 
99.9%  free  of  polluting  fumes,  the  spar- 
kle will  begin  to  return  to  the  air. 

Fact  is,  since  1962,  when  the  first  pol- 
lution controls  went  on  new  cars,  a  lot 
of  progress  has  been  made.  Automobile 
hydrocarbon  emissions  have  been  cut  by 
about  70%  and  carbon  monoxide  by 
about  65%>.  compared  to  1961  models. 
That  was  accomplished  by  reducing 
fumes  escaping  from  the  crankcase  and 
fuel  system,  and  by  modifying  carbure- 
tors and  ignition  timing. 

The  1 97 1  cars  will  do  even  better  than 
that.  Even  when  they  use  leaded  gaso- 
line, they  emit  80%  fewer  hydrocarbons 
than  the  1961  models  did  when  they 
were  new. 

By  1975,  when  the  new  generation  of 
anti-pollution  devices  begins  being  in- 
stalled on  new  cars,  the  motor  vehicle 
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hydrocarbon  levels  in  Los  Angeles  will 
be  below  the  levels  of  1940.  That's  pretty 
good. 

But  pretty  good  isn't  good  enough 
when  you're  talking  about  the  exhaust 
from  auto  engines.  The  American  public 
is  buying  more  and  more  cars  and,  all 
too  soon,  the  sheer  number  of  cars  on 
the  road  would  nullify  "pretty  good" 
exhaust  cleansing. 

That's  why  the  federal  government  is 
going  to  insist  that  auto  makers  elimi- 
nate all  but  the  barest  trace  of  pollution 
in  the  1975  models.  If  the  car  companies 
meet  the  1975  standards,  then,  by  1980, 
there'll  be  no  more  hydrocarbons 
emitted  by  automobiles  than  there  were 
in  1925 — total.  The  reduction  in  carbon 
monoxide  won't  be  quite  that  good,  but 
it  will  still  be  substantial.  In  1925,  there 
were  less  than  18  million  cars  on  the 


road.  By  1980.  the  year  we're  talking 
about,  there'll  be  about  125  million. 

What  those  1 25  million  cars  spew  out 
of  their  exhaust  pipes  won't  leave  us  with 
clean  air,  if  by  clean  air  you  mean  what 
you  breathe  in  the  forests  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  or  the  fields  and  meadows  of  the 
Midwest,  or  in  the  Dakota  hills  or  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  But,  for  anyone  living 
in  the  city,  the  air  will  be  so  much 
cleaner  that  he'll  think  his  eyesight  is 
improving,  his  wind  coming  back  and 
his  sense  of  smell  returning.  He  may 
even  feel  a  bit  younger. 

The  air  will  be  clean  enough  so  we 
can  wait  with  a  lot  less  anxiety  for  a 
complete  solution — a  workable  steam 
engine,  a  bug-free  fuel  cell,  or  an  electric 
car  with  enough  oomph  for  an  Ameri- 
can driver. 

And  we  can  take  some  pleasure  in 
the  fact  that  our  technological  society 
can  clean  up  after  itself,  if  it  goes  to 
enough  trouble  to  do  it.  the  end 


THE  AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  NORTH  VIETNAM 
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We  of  The  American  Legion  have  urged 
mayors,  governors  and  local  legislatures 
to  issue  proclamations  on  behalf  of  the 
p.o.w.'s,  following  our  decision  at  our 
last  convention  to  embark  actively  on 
this  specific  program.  The  Georgia 
American  Legion  reported  that  29  cities 
and  three  county  governments  had  re- 
sponded to  the  first  request  with  proc- 
lamations. Nationwide,  as  of  Dec.  18, 
296  such  proclamations  had  been  issued 
at  the  state  or  local  level  at  the  Legion's 
request.  Many  of  our  Posts  and  state 
organizations — as  well  as  the  Auxiliary 
— helped  to  bring  them  off.  Similar  pub- 
lic protests  have  been  organized  or  stim- 
ulated by  other  groups. 

The  Legion  has  offered  a  prayer  for 
the  p.o.w.'s  to  be  read  on  any  suitable 
church  or  public  occasion.  We  were 
gratified  when  Hugh  Downs  invited  Dr. 
Norman  Vincent  Peale  to  read  the 
prayer  on  Downs'  Today  TV  show  on 
NBC.  Radio  stations  have  broadcast 
tapes  of  Dr.  Peale's  reading,  and  we 
have  numerous  reports  of  public  use 
of  the  prayer  locally  from  coast  to  coast 
at  the  request  of  our  Posts  and  Depart- 
ments. The  Catholic  Diocese  of  Los  An- 
geles featured  it  prominently. 

Many  other  organizations  are  working 
to  the  same  purpose,  one  way  or  another. 
They  include: 

The  Red  Cross,  The  VFW,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  the  Nat'l 
League  of  Families  of  American  Pris- 
oners and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia,  the 
Nat'l  Ass'n  of  Collegiate  Veterans 
(chiefly  Vietnam  vets  now  in  college). 
United  We  Stand  Inc.,  (Dallas),  the 
Junior  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  Air 
Force  Association,  Operation  Hurl 
(Florida),  and  Lt.  Frishman's  Concern 


for  POW's,  Inc.  (Calif.),  which  seeks  10 
million  signatures  on  an  official  protest 
to  North  Vietnam.  And  there  are  others. 

The  Communists  already  carry  an  em- 
barrassing burden  of  worldwide  ill  will 
for  their  treatment  of  p.o.w.'s.  The  Ge- 
neva (Switzerland)  Tribune  called  it 
"blackmail."  Paris  Figaro  said  it  was 
"abnormal"  and  "inconceivable."  The 
Dusseldorf  Handelsblatt  called  it  "play- 
ing a  cynical  game  with  human  misery." 
The  Japan  Times  called  it  a  "cruel  sport 
with  the  feelings  of  families."  The  Oslo 
Morgenbladet  called  North  Vietnam's 
action  "reprehensible"  and  unworthy  of 
a  "member  of  international  society." 
Against  a  cry  of  Red  protest,  the  United 
Nations  Social  Committee  passed  a  con- 
demnatory resolution  by  a  vote  of  60 
to  16  last  Dec.  1,  which  is  one  of  the 
things  the  Legion  asked  for  at  its  last 
Convention.  The  International  Red 
Cross  in  Geneva  called  for  opening  of 
the  p.o.w.  camps  to  inspection  without 
a  dissenting  vote. 

The  Communists  can  ride  out  a  tide 
of  criticism  if  it  is  only  a  seven-day 
wonder,  but  if  it  keeps  up  it  will  become 
an  albatross  around  their  necks.  They 
are  trying  to  sell  themselves  to  the  "peo- 
ple" of  the  world.  What  they  are  doing 
is  repulsive  and  inhuman.  Never  let 
them  forget  it.  The  name  of  the  game 
on  behalf  of  the  p.o.w.'s  is  persistence, 
keep  it  up,  never  let  the  protest  die  but 
only  let  it  grow.  On  behalf  of  the  Legion 
and  all  of  the  others  who  are  working 
for  the  p.o.w.'s.  I  ask  our  Posts,  our  De- 
partments, our  individual  members  and 
all  Americans  to  swell  the  public  pro- 
test in  every  way  that  we  and  the  other 
organizations  will  suggest  from  time  to 
time,  and  in  every  way  they  can  think 
of  by  themselves.  the  end 
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How  to  get  rich 


How  can  you  get  rich  some  day?  Make 
a  hit  record  ...  a  killing  on  the  stock 
market  ...  or  invent  a  gadget  like 
the  hula  hoop? 

For  most  of  us,  these  are  just  dreams. 
But  have  you  ever  stopped  to  think 
that  there  is  a  way  to  get  rich — possibly 
only  one  sure  way?  Most  fortunes,  as 
you  know,  are  made  by  people  who  own 
their  own  business. 

Perhaps  you've  thought  of  starting  a 
small  business  of  your  own  ...  a 
franchised  drive-in,  or  maybe  a  service 
business.  Trouble  is,  you  need  $10,000 
to  $15,000  to  get  started  and  even  then 
it's  a  gamble — with  slim  chance  of  ever 
making  really  big  money. 

But  there  is  one  business  which  could 
make  you  rich — almost  overnight!  And 
the  beauty  of  it  is,  you  can  start  on  a 
shoestring  during  your  spare  time,  even 
while  holding  your  regular  job. 

Cash  by  Mail 

The  business  is  Mail  Order — and  it's 
fabulous!  Come  up  with  a  'hot'  new 
item  .  .  .  and  WHAM! 

It  strikes  like  a  bolt  of  lightning! 

Suddenly,  you  are  deluged  with  cash 
orders  from  all  over  the  country  .  .  . 
MORE  MONEY  than  you  could  ever 
make  in  a  lifetime! 

Like  the  Vermont  dealer  who  ran  one 
ad  in  Sports  Afield  Magazine.  His  ad 
pulled  22,000  orders— over  A  HALF 
MILLION  DOLLARS  IN  CASH! 

There  is  no  other  business  where  you 
can  make  a  fortune  so  quickly! 

•  A  beginner  from  Newark,  N.J.  ran 
his  first  small  ad  in  House  Beautiful — 
offering  an  auto  clothes  rack.  Business 
Week  reported  that  his  ad  brought  in 
$5,000  in  orders.  By  the  end  of  his  first 
year  in  Mail  Order,  he  had  grossed 
over  $100,000! 

•  Another  beginner — a  lawyer  from  the 
midwest,  sold  an  idea  by  mail  to  fisher- 
man. Specialty  Salesman  Magazine  re- 
veals, "he  made  $70,000  the  first  three 
months!" 


Proof 


It's  a  fascinating  business!  Running  ads 
in  newspapers  and  magazines  .  .  . 
mailing  gift  catalogs  .  .  .  getting  cash 
orders  in  your  daily  mail — steady  as 
clockwork. 

There  is  no  other  business  where  you 
can  start  on  a  shoestring  and  pyramid 
your  profits — without  investing  in  mer- 
chandise! One  husband  and  wife  mail 
order  team  took  in  $40,000  selling  one 
item.  They  obtained  FREE  ads  in  na- 
tional magazines  .  .  .  didn't  invest  a 
cent  in  merchandise,  and  even  got  the 
supplier  to  ship  all  orders  for  them! 

These  exceptional  cases  are  absolute 
proof  that  you  can  get  rich  in  your  own 
Mail  Order  business.  Very  rich.  Even 
a  U.S.  Gov.  Report  stated:  "A  number 
of  one-man  Mail  Order  enterprises 
make  up  to  $50,000!" 

Pick  up  any  magazine.  Notice  how 
the  same  mail  order  ads  are  repeated 


.  .  .  month  after  month?  That's  con- 
crete proof!  You  know  those  ads 
wouldn't  be  repeated  over  and  over 
again — unless  they  were  bringing  in  big 
cash  profits  to  their  owners. 

The  Secret 

The  secret  of  getting  rich  in  Mail  Order 
lies  in  financial  leverage.  It's  a  little- 
known,  almost  secret  method — using 
other  people's  capital  to  make  money 
for  you! 

You  can  get  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  advertising  in  big  national 
magazines — without  investing  your  own 
money!  And  you  don't  have  to  write  a 
single  ad.  Tested  and  proven  ads  are 
prepared  for  you  by  experts.  Reinvest 
the  profits  from  your  first  successful  ad 
— to  get  more,  larger  ads,  and  the  prof- 
its begin  to  snowball!  It's  like  building 
a  chain  of  stores  .  .  .  each  new  store 
puts  more  money  in  your  pocket. 

You  mail  out  beautiful  catalogs  which 
offer  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  fine, 
quality  gifts — yet  you  don't  invest  one 


The  thrill  of  receiving  money  in  your  mail  is 
one  you'll  never  tire  of! . 

cent  of  your  own  money  in  merchan- 
dise! Your  catalogs  are  printed  with 
your  name  and  address,  so  all  orders 
come  to  you.  Everything  is  "drop- 
shipped"  for  you,  and  there's  up  to 
100%  mark-up!  You  pocket  the  cash 
profits  immediately — even  before  the 
orders  are  shipped  to  your  customers! 

Repeat  orders  alone,  just  from  mail- 
ing catalogs,  could  bring  you  a  steady 
income  for  the  rest  of  your  life! 

Yes,  Mail  Order  is  the  fastest-grow- 
ing, most  profitable  business  in  Amer- 


ica! And  now,  with  more  people  moving 
to  the  suburbs  .  .  .  the  population  ex- 
plosion .  .  .  and  the  expanding  teenage 
market  ...  we  are  on  the  verge  of  the 
BIGGEST  BOOM  in  Mail  Order  his- 
tory! 

Now,  with  the  help  and  backing  of 
Mail  Order  Associates,  Inc.,  of  Mont- 
vale,  N.J.,  you  can  follow  the  same 
proven  steps  to  Mail  Order  success — 
using  the  'secret'  of  financial  leverage! 

Start  Now 

We  supply  you  with  beautiful  gift  cata- 
logs throughout  the  year.  All  products 
are  dropshipped  for  you,  with  up  to 
100%  mark-up!  You  get  free  samples 
of  top-selling  mail  order  items,  plus 
monthly  trade  reports  on  'hot'  new 
products  .  .  .  tested,  successful  ads  are 
sent  to  you  monthly.  You  get  advertis- 
ing directories,  postal  laws,  complete 
courses,  expert  guidance — EVERY- 
THING you  need  to  practically  guaran- 
tee YOUR  SUCCESS.  Why?  Because 
our  business  depends  upon  your  suc- 
cess. It's  mutually  profitable? 

A  recent  feature  article  in  Income 
Opportunities  Magazine  stated,  "Mail 
Order  Associates  Inc.,  offers  the  most 
comprehensive  Mail  Order  program 
ever  offered  to  beginners."  'They  go  on 
to  say,  "This  could  be  the  opportunity 
you've  been  looking  for.  A  chance  to 
get  in  on  the  ground  floor  in  a  little- 
known  business  which  we  believe  is  on 
the  verge  of  a  new  boom." 


Free 


We  are  now  accepting  a  limited  number 
of  charter  members  in  our  new  Mail 
Order  Program.  No  previous  experience 
is  required  but  you  must  be  over  21. 

If  you  are  sincerely  interested  in 
starting  a  profitable  business  of  your 
own  ...  if  you  can  see  the  tremendous 
advantages   which    Mail   Order  offers 

.  .  then  ACT  NOW! 

Mail  the  coupon  today,  or  simply 
send  your  name  and  address  on  a  post- 
card. No  salesman  will  call.  We  will 
send  you  a  free  book — gift  catalog,  re- 
prints of  feature  articles,  plus  complete 
facts  about  our  program.  Write  to: 

Mail  Order  Associates,  Inc.,  Dept.  326 
Montvale,  New  Jersey  07645 


Rush  Coupon  for 

FREE  BOOK! 


plus  reprints  of 
Mail  Order 
articles 


Mail  Order  Associates,  Inc.,  Dept.  326 
Montvale,  New  Jersey  07645 

Please  rush  complete  details  on  your  Moil   Order  Program, 
understand  everything  is  free  and  there  is  obsolutely  no  obliga 
tion.  I  am  over  21 . 

Name  


Addreii 

City 


.State. 


Zip 
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NURSERY  STOCK  SALE! 

30%  Below  Catalog  Prices 
Every  Plant  Will  Be  Labeled 
Planting  Instructions  Included 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS  (1  to  2  feet  tall) 

Each  5  for 

Althea  Double;  Red,  Pink  While  J  .15  J  .60 

Abtlia;  Shell   Pink  --  .25  1.00 

Aialea;   Red,   Pink,   White   .69  3.00 

Bulterfl/  Bush;   Purple,   Pink   .69  3.00 

Crepe  Myrtle;  Red,  Pink--   .69  3.00 

Deutzia;  Double  White  -  .12  .50 

Red  Weigelia;  Deep  Red-  -   .19  .75 

Weigelia;  Pink,  Yellow  ---  -   .15  .60 

Red  Bush  Honeysuckle,  Red  Clusters   .19  .75 

Pink  and  White  Bush  Honeysuckle   .15  .60 

Red  Flowering  Quince   .25  1.00 

Red  Barberry     -  .19  2.00 

Spirea  Van  Houtti,   White-   .25  1.00 

Spirea  Anthony  Waterer;  Red     .39  1.65 

Bridal  Wreath  Spirea;   Double  White    .45  2.00 

Japanese  Snowball;  Huge  White    .29  1.25 

Persian  Lilac;  Old  FaMrite  Orchid   .29  1.25 

Common  Purple  Lilac   -   .29  1.25 

French  Lilac;  Red,  Purple,  White   .95  4.50 

Mockorange;    Large    White   -    .12  .50 

Flowering   Almond;    Double   Pink    .49  2.00 

Forsylhia  Golden  Bell;  Vellow-   ---  .12  .50 

Hydrangea,   P,G.;  Pinkish  White  --  .19  .75 

Pussy  Willow   —  -  .25  1.00 

Sweet  Shrub;  Reddish  Brown    .15  .60 

Hibiscus;   Giant   Blooms   -   .09  .40 

Rose   Sharon    -  ---  .09  .40 

SHADE  AND  FLOWERING  TREES 

Magnolia;  "/i  to  1  ft,   -  $  .59  $  2.50 

Pink  Flowering  Dogwood;   1  to  2  ft.   .85  4.00 

Pink  Flowering  Dogwood;  2  to  3  ft.   1.2S  5.50 

Red   Flowering   Dogwood;   2  ft.-   1.98  7.50 

White  Flowering  Dogwood;  2  to  3  ft,   .19  75 

While  Flowering  Dogwood;  3Vi  to  5  ft.   .35  1.50 

Red  Flowering  Peach;  2  to  3  ft.  ---  ---  .85  4.00 

Mimosa;  Pink,  3  to  4  ft.    .35  1.50 

Tulip  Tree;  3Vi  to  5  ft,---  49  2.00 

American  Red  Bud;  3  to  4  ft.    .35  1.50 

Golden  Rain  Tree;  1  to  2  ft.    .89  4.00 

Crimson  King  Maple;  3V2  to  5  ft.    3.95  17.50 

Smoke  Tree;  1  to  2  ft,     1.25  6.50 

Japanese  Red  Maple;  1  to  2  ft.   1.49  6.25 

Ginko  Tree;  1  to  2  ft,   .89  4.00 

European  Mtn.  Ash;  3  to  4  ft.-    2.25  11.00 

Silver  Maple;  3  to  4  ft,   ---  .25  1.00 

Lombardy  Poplar;  3'/2  to  5  ft.   .25  1.00 

Chinese  Elm;  3'/2  to  5  ft,    .39  1.75 

Tree  Wisteria;  2  ft,   1.25  5.50 

Weepim  Willow;  3  to  5  ft,    .45  2.00 

Pin  Oak;  Red  Oak;  31/2  to  5  ft,   .89  4.00 

Sycamore;  )>/,  to  5  ft,    .49  2.00 

White  Birch;  2  to  3  ft,   .49  2.00 

Sugar  Maple;  3' 2  to  5  ft.   .39  1.50 

Chinese  Red  Bud;  1  to  2  ft.    .69  3.00 

Red  Leaf  Plum;  2>,-2  to  4  ft.    .79  3.50 

EVERGREENS 

Pfltzer  Juniper;  Spreader,  1  ft,  S  .59    $  2.50 

Hetzi  Holly;  V2  to  1  ft.   .49  2.00 

Burfordi  Holly;  "2  to  1  ft.    ---  .49  2.00 

Nandina,  Red  Berry;  >'2  to  1  ft.   .49  2.00 

Boxwood;  '/2  to  1  ft,      .45  2.00 

"Mountain  Laurel;  V2  to  1  ft.   .15  .60 

"Hemlock;  Vi  to  1  ft,   .15  .60 

"Rhododendron;  Vi  to  I  ft.   .29  1.25 

"Maiden  Hair  Fern    .25  1.00 

'Large  Leaf  Fern   .15  .60 

Red  Berry  Pyracantha;  V2  to  1  ft.   .49  2,00 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce;  V2  to  1  ft,   .35  1.50 

White  Pine;  >/2  to  1  ft,    .35  1.50 

American  Holly;  V2  to  1  ft.  -    .15  .60 

Japanese  Yew;  '/i  to  1  ft.   .75  3.50 

Wax  Leaf  Ligustrum;  Vj  to  1  ft.   .35  1.50 

FRUIT  TREES— NUT  TREES 

Each 

Apple  Trees:   Varieties — Red  and   Yellow   Delicious,  Stayman 

Winesap,  Early  Harvest,  Prices:  2  to  3  ft,,  .89;  3  to  5  ft. -$1.25 
Peach  Trees:  Varieties— Elberta,   Bell  of  Ga.,   Hale  Haven, 

Golden  Jubilee,  Dixie  Red,    Prices:  1  to  2  ft,,  .49;  2  to  3  ft.-  .89 

Plum  Trees;  Methely  or  Burbank,  2  to  3  ft.    .89 

Pear  Trees;  KieHer  or  Barllett,  2  to  3  ft.   1.25 

Apricot  Trees;  2  to  3  ft,     .89 

Apricot  Trees;  5  to  6  ft.     1,69 

Cherry  Trees;  Montmorency,  2  to  3  ft,   1,49 

5.N-1  Apple;  5  Varieties   2.98 

Dwarf  Elberta  or  Hale  Haven  Peach;  2  to  3  ft,   2.69 

Dwarf  Apple:  Red  or  Yellow  Delicious;  2  to  3  ft.  ---  2.69 

Dwarf  Montmorency  Cherry;  2  to  3  ft,   2,69 

Dwarf  Bartlett  Pear;  2  to  3  ft,     2.69 

Hardy  Pecan;  1  to  2  ft.     .98 

Hazelnut;  1  to  2  ft,      .98 

Chinese  Chestnut;  1  to  2  ft,   .89 

Butternut  or  Black  Walnut;  1  to  2  ft,   .39 

Paper  Shell  Pecan;  3  to  4  ft,    3.49 

VINES— BERRIES— HEDGES 

Each 

Red  Scarlet  Honeysuckle  Vine  5  .25 

Purple  Wisteria  Vine     .29 

Bitter  Sweet     .19 

Vinca  Minor   .09  each,  or  100  for  8.00 

Clematis;   White    .19 

Grape  Vines;  Concord  or  Fredonia   .45 

Dewberry;   1   yr.   Plants   ,35 

Raspberry;  Red  or  Black,  1  yr,-  -    .35 

Rhubarb  and  Asparagus;  1  yr.  Roots   ,15 

25  Multiflora  Roses;  1  to  2  ft.     1.49 

50  South  Privet  Hedge;  1  to  2  ft.    1.00 

25  Red  Cedar;  1  ft.   -  2.50 

25  Forsylhia;  1  to  2  ft,    2.50 

25  California  Privet  Hedge  --    1.50 

25  Lombardy  Poplar;  1  to  2  ft.    1.50 

25  North  Privet  Hedge-    1,50 

All  plants  are  nursery  grown,  except  those  which  arc  indicated  by 

which   indicates  that   they  are   collected   in   their  native   state.  All 

plants  are  inspected  by  the  Tenn,  Dept.  of  Agriculture.    This  is  your 

opportunity  to  buy  good  plants  at  low  grower  prices. 

Our   Guarantee;   If  you  are   not  entirely  satisfied  on  arrival,  return 

plants  in  10  days  and  we  will  replace  plants  or  refund  purchase  price. 

Send   ,89  Extra  with  order  for  postage  and  packing. 

Bonus  Plants:  With  orders  of  S5  00  or  over  you  receive  5  free  flowering 

shrubs  our  choice.    On  all  orders  over  520.00  you  can  take  advantage 

of  a  10%  discount. 

VERNON  BARNES  &  SON  NURSERY 

Box  250-AML 
McMinnville,  Tenn.  37110 


WORLD'S  FIRST 

POSTAGE  STAMP 


PIUS  2  OTHER  RARE 
BRITISH  CLASSICS  OVER 
100  YEARS  OLD.  .  .on 
valuable  commemorative  set 

youRS  mi! 

wfien  you  send  25p  for  mailing 

Get  this  genuine  complete  mint  set  issued  by  Great 
Britain  featuring  the  World's  Oldest  Stamp  -  famed 
"Penny  Black"  of  1840  -  and  two  other  classic 
British  issues  more  than  a  century  old!  Not  one  col- 
lector in  a  thousand  has  them.  Originals  worth  over 
$500  at  present  standard  catalog  prices!  This  valuable 
set  is  yours  free  to  introduce  you  to  Stamp  Collecting 
—  world's  most  rewarding  hobby  —  and  our  famous 
free-examination  stamps-on-approval  service.  We'll 
also  include  110  other  stamps  from  the  British 
Empire,  plus  an  Illustrated  Album  —  3  Special  Free 
Bonus  should  you  buy  $1  worth  from  our  approval 
selection!  Or  return  Album  and  110  Stamps  with 
selection  and  buy  nothing.  Cancel  Service  anytime. 
But  in  either  case,  this  valuable  3-stamp  set  above  is 
yours  to  keep  anyway.  Send  25i  for  mailing  today! 

Kenmore  Co.,  Milford  WA-697,  N.  H.  03055 


'^member 
ti?e  Tiiiptured 


Remember  what  it  meant?  "WHEN 
AMERICA  NEEDED  ME— I  WAS  THERE!" 

She  needs  you  again— NOW!  Speak  up! 
Bring  back  the  Duck!  If  you  still  have 
yours— wear  it!  Or  send  for  your  EXACT 
REPLICA.  As  a  meaningful  gift,  on  lapel 
or  tie,  it  says— "I'M  PROUD!" 

ORDER  NOW   $4.50 

Check  or  M.O.,  we  pay  postage. 

PRIDE,  UNLIMITED 

Box  2645,  Palos  Verdes,  Calif.  90274 

Window  Stickers  too  3  for  $1.00 


apthpitis? 

Get  Therma-Pak.  The  remarkable  heat  pad  that  brings 
soothing  relief  without  electricity,  batteries  or  hot  water. 
Trim  and  compact,  it's  the  only  truly  portable  heat  pad 
available.  Therma-Pak  molds  itself  to  wherever  your  pain 
is,  and  gives  deep,  penetrating  heat  for  hours  to  soothe 
and  relieve  aching  joints  and  muscles. 

Brings  blessed  relief  from  arthritis,  bursitis,  neuritis, 
neuralgia,  aches  and  pains.  Millions  used  by  the  govern- 
ment during  the  last  25  years.  Now.  for  the  first  time, 
available  direct.  (Not  available  in  stores.) 
Send  lor  free  pamphlet. 
$5.00  each  postpaid 
Send  your  check  or  money  order  today. 


THERMA-PAK'" 

Division  o(  Lightnlngpak 
EDBERT  CORPORATION 

400  Beacon  St,.  Boston,  Mass.  021 16 
Dept.  A1 


THE  BUTTON  THRU  FLY! 


Dashing  slacks  with  22" 
flare  bottoms,  and  the 
popular  new  button 
through  fly.  The  broad 
striped  slacks,  blended 
of  rayon  and  acetate, 
come  In  Gray,  P108  or 
Brown,  P109.  Same  in 
solid  colors,  blended 
of  rayon,  nylon  and 
acetate,  in  a  rich  twill 
fabric,  in  Tan,  P106  or 
Plum,  P107.  Slacks 
waist  sizes,  27  to  38. 
For  finished  slacks  bot- 
toms, add  $2.  per  pair 
and  give  inseam  meas- 
ure. $14.95  ppd.  or  $2. 
deposit  on  C.O.D.,  you  t 
pay  postage.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  See 
our  collection  of  dra- 
matic apparel  and  im- 
ported footwear.  Sold 
by  mail  only. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


651  Manley  St., 
Brockton,  Mass. 02403 


This  section  is  presented  as  a  ser- 
vice to  readers  and  advertisers.  All 
products  are  sold  with  a  money- 
back  guarantee.  When  ordering, 
please  allow  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time  for  handling  and  shipping. 
Be  sure  to  include  Zip  Code  number 
along  with  your  address. 


Know 
your 
blood 


pressure 

If  your  doctor  recommends  you 
keep  close  tab  on  your  blood 
pressure,  here's  the  perfect  instrument. 
High-quality  Aneroid-type  with  touch  and  hold  Velcro 
sleeve.  No  slipping.  Accurate,  easy-to-read  gouge. 
Compact  zippered  case.  Unconditional  one-year  war- 
ranty against  defects  in  worl<manship  or  materials. 
$16.95.  Blood  pressure  unit  and  genuine  Bowles 
Stethoscope,  $19.95.  Money  back  guarantee  if  re- 
turned ppd.  within  30  days.  Add  75c  postage. 
Piper  Brace  Co.  •  Dept.  AL-21BU 

811  Wyandotte       •       Kansas  City.  Mo.  64105 


TRIM  THAT  WAISTLINE  ! ! ! 

ilie  STA-TRIM  waist  belt  is  a  ruggedly  constructed 
non-porous  belt  that  covers  the  entire  waist  area,  caus- 
ing it  to  perspire  with  the  slightest  exertion.  Exercise 
program  &  instructions  included.  Send  $3,98  &  present 
waist  size  to: 

STA-TRIM  INC.  Suite  1204-AL-8 
28  East  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago,  III.  60604 


sISJSd  ACCORDIOHS -SAVE  Vi* 


WORLD'S 
LARGEST 
DEALER 


ELECTRONIC  AND  STANDARD  MODELS 
*SAVE|/2  off  retail  prices  of  comparable 
accordioDst  42  exciting  new  models— 
.Standard,  ELECTRONIC.  Amplifiers, 
too!  All  famous  makes.  Try  before  you 
buy.  Free  Accessories.  E-Z  Terms.  Trade- 
ins.  Lifetime  Performance  Policy.  FREE 
Color  Catalogs  and  Importer-to-You 
Discount  Prices.  Rush  coupon. 

Accordion  Corp.  of  America,  Dept.  A-21 
5S35  W.  Belmont,  Chicaeo  |||.  60641 


Send  FREE  Catalog  of  Accordions,  Am- 
plifiers—Discount Price  List 


□  Check  here  if  you  have  Trade-in 
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Tia-SHOPPER 


GIANT  MAGNIFIER  WITH  LIGHT.  Read  the 
finest  print  even  in  the  dark!  Lens  SVa  in 
diameter  enlarges  &  illuminates.  Chrome 
plated  shaft  takes  2  "C"  batteries.  An  aid 
for  map  reading,  stamp  &  coin  collecting, 
etc.  Only  $3.95  +  600  postage  (without 
batteries).  Barclay,  Dept.  67-B,  170-30 
Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.Y.  11432. 


FLAG  SET:  Two  piece  aluminum  pole, 
plastic  gold  eagle,  halyards  &  holder  for 
wall,  window  sill,  etc.  Sewed  stars  & 
stripes,  3x5-ft  flag  w/6-ft  pole — $8.  4x6-ft 
flag  w/8-ft  pole — $12.  Dyed  stars  &  sewed 
stripes,  3x5-ft  flag  w/6-ft  pole — $4.  Six  or 
more,  each  $3.50.  National  Emblem  Sales, 
The  American  Legion,  Dept.  3,  PO  Box 
1055,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206. 


STOP  STOOPING,  sagging  shoulders  with 
new  Pi  Peer  Shoulder  Brace.  Made  of 
ventilated-for-comfort  3-ply  material;  cool, 
lightweight,  with  padded  arm  bands.  Cor- 
rects posture  instantly.  $5.95.  450  pstge. 
(Men  give  measure  around  chest;  women, 
under  bust).  Piper  Brace,  Dept.  AL  21SH, 
811  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105. 


YOUR  GROUP'S  HONORED  EMBLEM 
IN  COMMEMORATIVE  RINGS 


DIVISION  NUMBER. 
INSIGNIA. 
CAMPAIGNS 


New  gold-encrusted 
emblems.  Choice  of 
over  100  -  military, 
fraternal,  profession, 
al,  service  clubs. 


BIRTHSTONES. 

FROM       '■•>-::3SSE"-*^  Wm^iXBm'l-mWV  CEMSTONES  OR 

$38       -''^s;--       TrrifwKi  w"  diamonds 
Easy-Pay  Plan 

PRESTIGE  RINGS  you'll  be  proud  to  wear.  Combine  your 
present  affiliation  or  profession  with  a  lifetime  armed 
service  memento.  Heavy,  man-sized  in  10-K  gold.  Amer- 
ica's largest  selection  of  military  rings,  over  1000  com- 
binations, all  services,  all  wars.  Prompt  delivery. Charge 
on  B  of  A,  M  C,  Amex  cards.  Money-back  guarantee! 

Send  for  FREE  full  color  catalog  today. 

ROYAL  MILITARY  JEWELRY 
Box  Y-402   Apache  Junction,  Ariz.  85220 


1000  RETURN  ADDRESS  LABELS 


USE  YOUR 

"ZIP"  CODE 

RICH  GOLD  TRIM 
FREE  HANDY  BOX 

Quick  and  easy  way  to  put  your  name  and 
return  address  on  letters,  checks,  books,  rec- 
ords, etc.  ANY  name,  address  and  Zip  code 
up  to  4  lines,  beautifully  printed  in  black  on 
white  gummed  labels  with  rich  gold  trim.  2" 
long.  Free  decorative  box  for  purse  or  desk. 
Set  of  1000  labels  just  $1  postpaid.  Money 
back  if  not  pleased.  Don't  know  your  Zip  code? 
We'll  look  it  up  for  vou.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

■nr  1         3342    Drake  Building 

Walter  Drake  Colorodo  Springs,  Colo.  80901 


100  i 

WORLDWIDE 

STAMPS  j| 
..only  IOC  / 


•WSMKUIllI:  

GET  this  valuable  collection  of  100  dlHerent  stamps 
from  the  world's  far  places — new  countries,  commemora- 
tlves,  pictorials,  scarce  old  Issues.  Get  Dominica  Moon 
Landing,  Burundi  Pope,  others  shown  PLUS  Kennedy 
and  Dickens  Memorials,  Laos,  many  more.  Rare 
paintings,  famous  people,  fierce  beasts,  pirate  treasure. 
Also  stamp  selections  to  examine.  Buy  any  or  none, 
return  balance.  Cancel  service  anytime.  Rush  lOf  now. 
GARCELON  STAMP  CO.,  Dept.  AL2P,  Calais,  Maine  04619 


A    Electronic  Miracle  Turns  ^ 
Your  House  Wiring  Into 

JUMBO  TV 
ANTENNA 


Only 


$1 


98 


Now  you  can  bring  in  every 
channel  in  your  area  sharp 
and  clear  without  Installing 
an  expensive  outdoor  antenna  or 
using  unsightly  "rabbit  ears."  This 
simple  little  invention  does  the  trick. 
You  attach  It  easily  and  quickly  to  your  TV  set, 
then  plug  It  Into  wall  outlet.  Uses  no  current 
at  all  .  .  .  makes  your  home  wiring  a  huge  an- 
tenna for  super  reception.  Great  for  FM  radios, 
too.  Instruction  included. 

Send  check  or  MO.  No  CCD's.  21-Day  Money  Back  Guarantee 

BARCLAY  ^^^'^'^  Jamaica  Ave. 


Jamaica,  NY  11432 


Back  View 


Patented 


LiPU^  SLIM-master' 

for  that  slim  youthful  look 


Takes  years  off  your  figure  in  seconds!  Pulls  stomach  up  and  in. 
Wide,  no-roll  abdominal  panel.  Flat,  foam  rubber  back  pad  sup- 
ports back,  eases  minor  aches  &  pains  of  back-strain.  Unique  de- 
sign prevents  riding  or  slipping.  Cool  mesh  detachable  pouch.  An 
amazing  value  at  $6.95.  Send  waist  size.  Guaranteed  to  slim  your 
appearance  or  money  back  if  returned  postpaid  within  30  days. 
Add  450  postage. 

PIPER  BRACE  •  Dept.  AL-2IIVIM 

811  Wyandotte  •         Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105 


will  you  WORK  SATURDAY 
^MORNINGS  for  the  keys 
to  this  BRAND 
tt(W  CAR 


F'REE  S440ES 
for  LIFE,too! 

Every  man  and  woman  who  ac- 
cepts my  offer  will  be  eligible  for 
FREE  SHOES  FOR  LIFE!  Mail 
coupon  for  full  details. 


TOP  MEW  receive 
this  deluxe 
^Tnaster  ouHit 


.  beautiful  case  containing 
ACTUAL  SAMPLES  showing 
fine  workmanship  and  comfort 
features  that  go  into  every  pair 
of  Mason  Shoes.  You'll  earn 
even  more  with  this  deluxe  Out- 
fit ..  .  coupon  brings  details  on 
how  to  get  it! 

WORK  WHENEVER  YOU  WANT  TO! 

Tied  up  Saturday  morningsf  Don't  let 
that  bother  you,  because  1  have  a  plan  thai 
lets  you  take  orders  whenever  you  want  to 
.  .  .  after  supper,  weekends,  anytime. 
Coupon  brings  fxM  details. 

MASON  SHOE  MFG.  CO., 
Dept.  F-204 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.  54729 


ALL  YOU  HAVE  TO  DO  IS  SHOW  YOUR  FRIENDS  THIS  GIANT 
COLOR  CATALOG  ...  AND  SEND  ME  THEIR  ORDERS 

If  you  can  show  your  friends  my  giant  132-page  full  color  comfort  shoe 
catalog  and  send  me  their  orders,  I'll  show  YOU  how  you  can  have 
the  keys  to  this  brand  new  car  ...  or  just  about  anything  else  you've 
ever  dreamed  of!  You  never  invest  Ic.  I'll  supply  everything  you  need. 
You  just  show  your  friends  our  more  than  240  beautiful  dress,  sport, 
work  shoe  styles  for  men  and  women.  Take  their  orders — often  as 
many  as  5  or  6  orders  on  Saturday  morning  alone.  Pocket  your  profits 
and  send  the  orders  to  mel  We  stock  and  ship  the  shoes.  And  WHAT 
a  stock.  Over  300,000  pairs!  Comfortable  air  cushion  shoes.  Colorful 
shoes.  All  the  latest  fashions,  styles.  Sizes  from  4  to  16.  Widths  AA  to 
EEEE.  You  name  it — Mason  has  it.  And  when  you  tell  your  friends 
they'll  be  helping  you  earn  that  car,  they'll  be  GLAD  to  give  their 
orders  to  you.  So  why  struggle  to  earn  extra  cash  when  it's  as  easy  as 
showing  your  friends  my  beautiful  color  catalog  on  Saturday  .  .  .  and 
the  catalog's  free  just  for  mailing  in  this  coupon. 


RUSH  FREE  CATALOG 


Mr.  Victor  Mason 

MASON  SHOE  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  F-204 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.  54729 

Rush  FREE  Giant  132-page  full  color  Catalog  and  confidential 
profit  information.  Also  tell  me  how  I  can  get  FREE  SHOES 
FOR  LIFE! 


Narne^ 


Town_ 


-Zip_ 
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PARTING  SHOTS 


SWEDE  MUSIC? 
Stockholm  trumpet  player:  Toot  Swede 

Shelby  Friedman 





"Okay  if  I  knock  off  for  lunch  now?" 


I'HIO  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 


QUICK  SWITCH 

On  ring  a  hot  and  heav  y  game  of  "Cowboys  and  Indians"  in  our  neighbor- 
hood, a  little  three-year-old  got  slightly  confused.  After  rushing  up  to  a 
nine  year  old  boy  he  thrust  a  small  gun  against  his  back,  and  with  joyful 
glee  shouted:  "Bang."  The  boy  turned  aroimd  with  a  look  of  contempt 
and  said,  "I'm  on  your  side!" 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  little  fellow  decided,  "Okay,  then,  I  missed." 

Dona  Hovt 


HIDE  &  SEEK 

Why  is  it  when  you  want  a  clerk 

There's  never  one  in  sight 

Yet  hang  the  nines  among  the  tens 

And  you'll  be  told  it  isn't  right. 

You  see  a  clerk  will  have  emerged 

From  heaven  knows  but  where 

Yet  when  you've  finally  made  your  choice 

That  clerk's  no  longer  there. 

Sally  Adomnik 

HOW  RIGHT  YOU  ARE! 
Those  who  disagree  with  us  have  a 
right  to  their  ridiculous  opinions. 

Lucille  S.  Harper 

LIKE  FUN! 

Our  crowd  plays  bridge,  but  just  for  fun. 

That  means,  I  hope  you  understand: 
Who  grabs  a  trick  he  hasn't  won 

May  end  up  with  a  crippled  hand. 

G.  Sterling  Leiby 

JUST  KEEP  MOVING 
Nothing  helps  a  woman  to  stay  young 
so  much  as  having  friends  who  don't 
know  how  old  she  is. 

Franklin  P.  Jones 

OUT-OF-LINE  LINE-UP 

To  sliow  you  it's  a  crazy  age. 

And  insanity's  the  norm, 

To  be  a  non-conformist 

What  you'\e  got  to  do's  conform 

S.  S.  Biddle 

"SIGN  OF  IMPORTANCE" 
Next  to  missing  a  day's  work  and  hav- 
ing the  boss  find  out,  the  worst  thing  is 
to  miss  a  day  and  have  nobody  notice. 

Lucille  J.  Goon-iEAR 


VACATION  PLANS 

Four  couples  who  lived  on  the  same  street  in  a  suburban  community 
concocted  a  vacation  plan  that  worked  so  satisfactorily  that  they  plan 
to  do  it  again.  "We  four  couples  went  together  and  rented  a  country 
house  for  two  months."  explained  one  of  the  husbands  to  a  friend. 
"Each  couple  spends  their  two-week  vacation  there,  taking  care  of  all 
13  children." 

"Great  Scott!"  exclaimed  the  friend.  "I  wouldn't  call  taking  care  of 
13  children  a  'vacation' — though  it  would  be  wonderful  for  the  kids, 
I  guess." 

"Oh,  the  two  weeks  were  hell,"  admitted  the  man.  "The  'vacation' 
was  the  six  weeks  at  home  without  the  kids!" 

Dan  Bennett 


DISCUSSION  AMONG  "FRIENDS" 

Two  of  a  woman's  neighbors  were  discussing  the  home  permanent  she'd 
rather  ineptly  given  herself. 

"What  do  you  think  of  it?"  asked  one. 

"It  looks,"  replied  the  other,  "like  her  parole  came  through  just  as 
the  switch  was  pulled." 

Dorothea  Kent 


"Yes,  he  cries  a  lot,  but  he  doesn't  suck 
his  thumb  anymore." 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 
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Grow  A  Whole  Orchard  In  A  Few  Feet  Of  Space! 

.^X!  FRUIT  COCKTAIL-TREE 


NECTARINES!  PLUMS!  PEACHES!  CHERRIES!  APRICOTS! 
ALL  GRAFTED  ON  ONE  SINGLE  TREE! 

A  glorious  mass  of  bloom  in  spring— followed  by  up  to  5 
different  kinds  of  luscious  fruit  from  late  summer  to  frost 
on  each  tree!  This  "fruit  orchard  on  a  tree"  grows  about 
10  ft.  high,  fruits  are  always  easy  to  reach. 

Pick  Bushels  Of  Luscious  Fruit  In  Your  Own 
Backyard!  More  Fun  To  Grow  Than  Any  Other  Kind 
Of  Tree— It's  A  Neighborhood  "Conversation  Piece!" 

Only  two  or  three  of  these  trees  could  supply  all  the 
delicious  fruit  your  family  can  eat  for  months  on  end... 
in  great  variety  too . . .  with  lots  left  over  for  mouth- 
watering jams,  jellies,  pies!  Your  very  first  bushel  of 
fruits  not  only  pays  for  the  tree  itself  ...  but  you'll  be  re- 
warded 100  times  over  in  pleasure,  good  eating,  garden 
beauty  and  fun  in  the  years  to  come,  if  directions  are 
followed. 

We  ship  strong,  well-rooted  trees,  and  of  course  our 
guarantee  applies  to  this  tree  as  well  as  all  Lakeland 
products.  Very  hardy.  Supplies  limited,  order  now! 

Shipping  height  SVz  to  4V2  ft. 

#07898E-Fruit  Cocktail  Trees 
$6.99  each;  2  for  $1 3.50;  4  for  $23.75 

—  SPECIAL  OFFER!  — 


As  low  as  $C95  per  tree 

«|  when  you  buy  4 


Imagine!  A  40-Foot  House  Covered  with  GIANT  RED  ROSES  From  One  Single  Plant 
AMAZING  ROSE  DISCOVERY! 


Z.  "SCARLET  SHOWERS"^ 

Soars  16  to  19  ft.  high -Spreads  32  to  38  ft.  wide! 

Imagine  the  glory  of  a  rosebush  that  streaks  skyward  18 
inches  in  a  single  week. . . and  once  established,  leaps  high- 
er, faster,  wider  than  any  other  everblooming  rose  we've 
ever  seen  or  heard  of... spreads  giant  sheets  of  bloom  32 
feet  or  more  along  your  housewalls  or  fences! 

Imagine  the  glory  of  a  rosebush  that  burst  into  gigantic 
blossoms  up  to  5  inches  across.  The  entire  plant  is  covered 
with  hundreds  of  lavish  red  flowers . . .  roses  that  burst  again 
and  again  into  fiery  color  in  June,  July,  August,  September, 
October... until  snow  starts  to  fly!  A  new  concept  in  roses! 
The  blossoms  are  sparkling  red  overlaid  with  a  flush  of 
magenta.  Transform  a  small  home  into  a  rose-covered 
cottage— the  show  place  of  your  community! 


Giant  Blooms 
Up  To 
5"  Across 


WINTER  HARDY  IN 
COLDEST  STATES! 
NEEDS  LITTLE  SUN! 


Surrounds  Your  Walls,  Fences,  Trellises,  Property  with 
Flaming  Sheets  of  Color  From  Spring  To  Frost!  Bursts 
Into  Massive  Bloom  Clusters  2-ft.  Wide  on  Each  Stem! 


Called  the  Ray  Bunge  "Scarlet  Showers"  Rose,  it  has 
laughed  off  even  bitter-cold  Minnesota  winters  with 
almost  no  protection  whatever-and  is  so  disease  resist- 
ant that  it  actually  withstands  blackspot.  More  amaz- 
ing-it  even  blooms  in  partly  shady  locations  in  Rev. 
Bunge  s  test  gardens  where  practically  no  other  rose 
can  survive.  (As  little  as  3  hours  of  sunlight  produces 
ravishing  masses  of  bloom.) 

Now  you  can  have  it  blooming  in  your  garden  for  a 
lifetime  of  beauty  if  you  order  now-before  our  lim- 
ited supplies  are  exhausted. 

#10371E-Scarlet  Showers  Roses  each  $4.99 
2  for  $8.99       3  for  $12.99       4  for  $15.50 


  Dept.  L-444,  Hanover,  Pa.  17331 


©  1971,  Lakeland  Nurseries  Sales 


LAKELAND  NURSERIES  SALES 

Hanover,  Penna.  17331  Dept.  L-444 

 #07898E  Fruit  Cocktail  Tree(s)  %  

 #1037 IE  Scarlet  Showers  Rose(s)  . . . .%  

Penna.  residents  add  6%  State  Sales  Tax  . .  

□  Send  FREE  Garden  Catalog  TOTAL  %  

I  enclose    Charge  my  □  BankAmericard;  □  Diners  Club; 

□  Check    □  American  Express,-  □  Mastercharge 

□  M.O. 

□  Cash     My  Account  No.:  

Name  

Address  

City   

State  Zip  . 


 SHIPPED  AT  PROPER  PLANTING  TIME  ^1 


Mr.  Victor  suggests  a  much 
longer  cigarette  to  go  with  his  new 
hairstyles. 

Now  everybody  will  be  smoking 
longer  cigarettes  to  go  with  their 
new  hairstyles 


. .  .almost  everybody 


Camel  Filters. 
They're  not  for  everybody. 


(But  then.they  don't  try  to  be.) 


©1971  R.J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 


